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WE MAY BE PARDONED for remarking that we think the color pictures in this 
number of SUNSET are particularly fine and especially the three pictures which pertain to 
New Mexico, the land of the turquoise sky. The frontispiece, one of the best examples 
of Maynard Dixon’s painting of the colorful Southwest, is a reproduction of a canvas 
which has recently been a feature of two of the winter exhibitions in San Francisco. 
The photographic studies of Indian life by Karl Moon were almost paintings when they 
went to W. H. Bull to be colored for reproduction. These art pages illustrate the 
curious and picturesque interest of New Mexico while the more sober pictures portray 
the practical wonders that are being wrought in a fertile desert by the application of 
water and intelligent labor. 

The original of ‘“The Lass o’ the Lasso,” on this month’s cover, is Nan Aspinwall, 
the girl who made a sensational horseback ride from San Francisco to New York last 
year and who won a championship this year for “fancy roping.” Of the West Western! 
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COVER DESIGN: The Lasso’ the Lasso. . . . W. H. BULL 
From a photograph by George F., Stratton 


Californias Christmas Trees ...... Title page 
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New Mexico’s revelations to tourist and settler 
Illustrated in colors 


At the Top of the Mast ... .. «-« « e « PETER B. KYNE 81 
We would like to know where any one has noted a stronger short story by this writer 
Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


The Man Who Won... .. .. . + ~ WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 97 


Second instalment of the story of a struggle which already becomes so keen that Cass Burdick 
exclaims: “Lord Almighty! It’s a complicated life You've fixed up for us!” 
Illustrated from drawings made in Wyoming by Arthur Cahill 


The Continuous House . .... . . . . MILO HASTINGS 
A New Plan for Agricultural Colonization in the West and one of the extraordinary exhibits in 
the Department of Social Economy at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


Autobirds of Passage se + « « © «© « « 3B ALEXANDER POWELL 
Chapter Two in the log of the Sunset Car, land-cruising from the Mexican border to the Alaskan 
frontier 
Illustrated in colors 


The Battle of the Brands . . . . - ~ « « CHARLESG.D. ROBERTS 129 
Fifth instalment of the prehistoric romance of Grom and A-ya, describing a terrific fight 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom 

Prisoners . . . os . «© «© « « » « « DOROTHY B. MACPHERSON 140 
A day in a girl’s life 

Stately Homes of California. . . . . . . . PORTER GARNETT 145 
“Anoakia,” the residence of Mrs. Anita Baldwin McClaughry in the foot-hills of southern 


California 
Dlustrated in colors 
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TIME—the Great 
Factor in Business 


“3 The day when a business man 
epome ra uf could afford to carry an inaccurate 

— =i” watch is long passed. The success- 

ful man has no use for a watch whose time must be confirmed. 
The proof of the accuracy of the Hamilton Watch is found 

in railroad service—where accuracy is an absolute necessity. 
Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American rail- 
roads where Official Time Inspection is maintained carry the 


Aamilton {atch 
“The Railroad Timekeeper of America’’ 
Hamilton Watches are made in 


correct sizes for men and women 
and sold by jewelers everywhere. 

Movements only are $12.25 and 
upward. Complete watches, cer- 
tain sizes, are $38.50 to $150.00. 
Ask your jeweler about them; also 
about fitting your present watch 
case with a Hamilton movement. 


Write for ‘The Timekeeper’’ 


It illustrates and describes the various 
Hamilton models and is a book well worth 
reading if you are thinking of buying a fine 
watch. 








Engineer T. P. HOWARD, of the **California 
Limited,’’ Iron Mountain R.R., has carried a 
Hamilton Watch for many years. 





Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. 2, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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JANUARY CONTENTS—Continued 
Tent-Mates .. -.-. . «1... «. © « « « ROBERT J. PEARSALL 150 


The story ofa big man anda little one, showing which was which 
Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


The Stars Fight for Sisera . . . . 


The story of & man who looked up 
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Editorial Comment on Western Affairs 
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The Old Man Stays (Helen Phelan Davis); Santa Barbara Honors Serra (Virginia Whitmore); 
The Pilgrimage to Carmel; San Francisco’s Oldest Adobe; The Big Creek Dam; Shadow and 
Sunshine (Clarence E. Fisher) ; The Iconoclasts (Berton Braley); An Aeroplane Patrol; A Santa 
Clara Landmark; The New-Made Man (Drawings by Frank Kettlewell) 


Sunset Service Bureau. . a 194 
“Two Young Men and $1000”; “ eunann for Clerks”; and other answers to questions regarding 
the West. Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 
The Grape-vine in California . . ..... MF. 
Why every yearisa “vintage year” in California vineyards 


Development Section . . See os : 210 


Smiling Sonoma County (W. Nissen Cole), 210; ‘Seenin, pn a, in New Dress (F. R. Maulsby), 
216, Development Notes 220 


TARPEY 202 


Motor Motes 2 2 ttt hl ll 224 
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The Call of the Land (Lewis R. Freeman) 109; The Sandman (H. D. Steele) 128; Two Motor 
Songs (Winifred Webb) illustrated in colors, 142; The Sum (Dorothy Paul) 148; Plains Born 
(Charles Badger Clark, Jr.) 149; Faith (A. D. Patterson) 158; The Book-Lover’s Calendar (Laura 
B. Everett) 164 








Published month'y bySunset Magazine, William Woodhead, Business Manager, Sunset Building, San Francisco. 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year, foreign subscriptions one dollar additional for postage. 
subscriptions fifty cents additional. 
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Entered at the San Francisco postoffice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1913. 
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Service—I he Key-note of Modern Business 


The key-note of modern business is Service. Merchandising is no 
longer merely a battle of wits. Progressive business men realize that, 
in the long run, what they get must be in proportion to what they 
give. 

Advertisers were among the first extensively to appreciate the 
wisdom of the virtue of giving. They found that advertising pays 
best when fair words are backed by fairer deeds. 

Nearly all the advertisers in Sunset Magazine directly or indi- 
rectly invite correspondence—not merely from those who happen to 


(Continued on next page) 
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be in the market for the products advertised, but from anyone who 


wishes further information in any way bearing on the subjects of 
which the advertiser has presumably made a special study. 

Readers who make it a point to avail themselves of such invita- 
tions accumulate and absorb a fund of almost invaluable information 
in this way. Every advertiser is a source of live data on live subjects 

—and at all times ready to give the benefit of his research and ex- 


perience to anyone who is legitimately interested. 








Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Accessories 


Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Jeffery, Thos. B. Co. 
Overman Tire Co. . 

Rauch & Lang ¢ ‘arriage Co. 
Standard Oil Co. . 

Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 
Winton Motor Car Co. 





Banking, Investments.and 
Insurance 


Babson Statistical Organization 53 
Continental Casualty Co. 57 
Hegler-Sutecliffe Co., Ltd. 57 
Hibernian Savings Bank 53 
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Long Beach Improvement Co. 53 
Owl wg rhe o. 7 
Pacific Land & Cattle Co. 15 
Standard Bldg. & Inv. Co. 57 
Wheeler, Frank a ee” 28 

Bullding ani Construction 
Hunt, Robt. W 8 
North Western E xpande d Metal 

Co ° ‘ ° 
E. W. Stillwell & Co. . ; . 221 
Classified Advertising . . 58 


Educational 


Amer. School of Music 
Anderson Academy 
Colleze of Osteopathy 
Dickson School of Memory 
W. L. Evans a ; 
Chas. K. Grouse 
Harper University 
Hatfleld, M. L. 
International Corres. Schools 
Modern School of Cor. A 
Mt. Tamalpais Military Acad. 
ng ional Salesmen 

West Schoo! of Taxidermy 
Se hoot of Applie d soe : 
University of Chicag 
Western Metal Prox jac ts Co. 
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Baker & c o.. Ltd., Walter 60 
Briakier, }. H. ; 203 

Campbeit' s Soups . 179 
Coca Cola 215 
Libby, McNeill ‘& Libby .3dC over 
Mellin’s Food Co. . ; 232 
Merrell-Soule Co. i 207 
Osburn, Hal G. 28 


Swift & Co. 


é : 2d Cover 
There's A Reason Co. 


Back Cover 


Hotels, Resorts and Travel 


Atlantic S. S. Lines. 21 
Alexandria Hotel 16, 17 
Arrowhead Hot Springs . . 28 
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Hamburg-American Line 15 
Huntington Hotel... 10, 11 
Imperial Hotel . : ; ; 25 
Maryland Hotel sine ne 12, 13 
Mill Valley & Mt. Tamalpais Ry. 21 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 22 
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Perry Hotel, Wash. 27 
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Southern Pacific Co. 22 
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Washington Hotel Annex 2 
Western Pacific Ry. Co. 23 
Wilbur Hot Springs . . . 28 
Wiltshire Hotel tan og 25 
Yosemite Valley Ry. Co. . 2 


Household Furniture and 
Necessities 


American Tel. & Tel. Co 1 
Campbell Co., Wm. 2 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 2 
Johnson, 8. C. & Son s? os) 
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Murphy V arnish Works 1 
Nagel-Chase Co. . 17 
Nyoil O1 
Packer Mfg. Co. ae ts 2 
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Hamilton Watch Co. | — 1 
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Miscellaneous 


American Writing Mach. Co 201 
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Burley Tobacco Co. : . 187 
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Classified Advert isements : 58 
Childs, Jno. Lewis se et Re 
Evans. Victor J. ; 58 
Fancher Creek Nurseries 219 
Gibbs, Dr. John Wilson . . 217 
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Baker Mfg. Co. : + 46 
Gray Motor Co. ... . 215 
Herron Co., R. H. a 46 
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Opportunities 
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Mimbres Valley, N. M. . 46 
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Oregon App leCo.. . 38 
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Sacramento County, Cal. 33 
San Joaquin County, Cal. ; 30 
Santa Parbara . > wt 24 
Shasta County, ‘cae 40 
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Wright Investme Mg Co., B. C. 55 
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Pianos and Talking Machines 
Victor Talking Machines. . 177 
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Boy’s Magazine 221 
Encyclopedia Britannica Co. 49 to 52 
Sporting Goods 
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THE OWL DRUG 
COMPANY 


Operating 20 retail drug stores in the leading cities 
of California, Oregon and Washington, invites sub- 
scriptions of one or more shares of its unsold portion 
of $254,000 of an authorized issue of $1,000,000, 8% 
Cumulative Non-Assessable Preferred Stock at par 
or $100 per share. 


Lo 
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This stock has back of it the earning power of the 
greatest per capita drug business of any company in 
the United States. Its gross cash sales now reaches 
the sum of nearly $5,000,000 annually. 
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lo 


LOLO! 


This stock is protected by the tangible assets of its 
20 retail stores and the largest manufacturing drug 
plant on the Pacific Coast. 
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This Company has at its helm the same sterling 
business management that has made it the wonder 
drug concern of the country and’which for 20 years 
has regularly paid dividends to its stockholders. 
Its net earnings for 1912 exceeded by over seven times 
all dividend requirements for its Preferred Stock. 
Dividends on the Preferred Stock are paid on January 
1st and July 1st of each year. 


TOV 





If you are interested we will be pleased to send you 
further details as to our plans. 


This stock will be sold only at our General Offices. 


THE OWL DRUG COMPANY 


R. E. MILLER, PRESIDENT 


611 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by SuNsET MaGazine and are believed to be trustworthy. SuNSET does 
not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 





If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
SunsET SERVICE Bureav in the editorial section of this magazine. 





















The Early Orange Belt Affords Profitable Investment 


and Insures an Income Property 





Adjoining the famous Lindsay Porterville district on 
the south, enjoying an elevation of 500 feet, where 
scale, smut or frost never damage, are the 


JASMINE 


EARLY ORANGEand OLIVELANDS 


Jasmine is destined to be the Gem City of the South 
San Joaquin Valley. Climatic conditions make it an : 
ideal home locality as well as perfecting citrus Three-year-old early orange trees 
efficiency. 








History has already been made at Jasmine 













JASMINE LAND CO, 754 South Broadway, SOIL—WATER— CLIMATE 22%, three csentials 


508 and 509, Los Angeles, Cal. make our lands commercially attractive. The soil is a deep, rich loam, reddish in 
Kindly send me detatled information as to your color. Our water is pumped by electric power generated in the high mountains. 
orange, olive and alfalfa lands at Fasmine. Nature made an ideal climate. 


of the Jasmine district include high grade citrus fruit ripe 


ee SbaekbbeRiatanbenrepenberanenens=ts The Products for the holiday markets —juicy, thin skinned oranges; 


olives or the ripe olive trade, producing from 1 to 3 tons per acre and yielding the 


SL ovucku cs san easopesesddusbem pene ; grower $100 to $150 per ton. 

P.O.orR.F.D.No. .....----+-+++:. . References, Home Savincs Bank or Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Do not 
Stat delay. Investment now means less outlay than it will ina year. Values areclimbing. 
State 
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has made it possible for more than three hundred owners all 
over the United States to ‘Bridge the Years’’ toward the 
possession of an Orange Grove in Southern California. The 
features of the “Fontana Plan’’ are low prices, easy terms, low interest 
rate, moderate charges or caring for the trees. The foundation of Fontana 
is in absolute merit—good soil, welllocated; dependable water rights, per- 
fect titles. 


And when the grove is grown, the trees are bearing, the bungalowis built, 
the palms and vines and roses are planted—those who have crossed this 
Fontana bridge will find themselves right in the heart of the best part of 
the California citrus belt, on the asphalted automobile highways, with 
electric cars into Los Angeles, directly on Transcontinental railways, just a 
few hours ride from the Pacific surf, just a few hours by automobile from 
Pasadena or Los Angeles; just a few minutes from Riverside and Redlands. 














Five acres is really enough. Ten acres should make any owner inde- is 
pendent. Fontana land, planted to order, is only $550 per acre. Some pels 
groves 2 and 3 years old, at $650 to $750. One fifth cash, and the balance iy 
at 3, 4, 5, and 6 years with interest at 6%. Actually—these planted groves BAY 
should be bearing profitably before further instalments come due. git 





THOMAS D. 
CAMPBELL 


OLIVES and PEACHES 


You probably know already that California Olive Groves are & 


paying profits steadily, dependably—and almost as large as Citrus 
Groves. The future outlook is very bright. 

But it may not have occurred to you that 

the opening of the Panama canal with cheap 


COMPANY 





steamer cargo rates is going to open an immense 
market—both in the eastern part of the United 
States and in Europe—for California canned 
goods. This means, of course, still higher prices 
to the growers. 

Peaches interplanted with olives, begin to 
yield the third year, and pay good profits. And, 
while the peaches are small, you can interplant 
with tomatoes, potatoes, sweet potatoes, pea- 
nuts, berries and other crops, and make imme- 
diate profits. Just like a flight of steps—vege- 
tables to peaches, peaches to olives, olives to 
independence. 

Good land, good water rights, south of 
Fontana (like Fontana on boulevards, railroads, 
etc.), 


only $250 per acre 


Planted in olives and peaches, $350 an acre. 


Some specially easy terms to people who get 
started before March 1, 1914. 


General Sales 
Agents 


625 South Hill St. 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


S. A. FRENCH & 
COMPANY 


54 W. Randolph St. 
hicago 
DAVIS & GOETZ 
915 Plymouth Bldg. 
inneapolis 
ROUNTREE & 
COMPANY 
713 Old South Bldg. 
ston 
NEW CANADA 
INVESTMENT CO. 
907 Lindsay Bldg. 
Winnipeg 
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The Huntington, at Oak Knoll, 


Pasadena, is not only the social 





center of California’s winter 


‘ek aa ae 


colony, butisthe most magnificent, 
and the one absolutely fire-proof, 
winter resort hotel in the West. 
The grounds of the Huntington 
have been planted from the world 
wide collection gathered by H.E. 
Huntington for his private estate. 
The Huntington offers a private 
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golf course, tennis courts and the 
best equipped garage in Southern 
California. 

The Huntington is favorably 
known to the Southern Pacific 
Company and information and 
literature can be obtained at that 
Company's city offices. 

The Huntington is now open for 


its first season. 


D. M. LINNARD, Manager 
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The Maryland, Pasadena, California 


operated in conjunction with, and under the same manage- 
ment as the Huntington, offers the most unique bungalow 
service in the world in connection with the hotel proper. 





At the Maryland is combined the conveniences offered by a 
great hotel, with the privacy and comfort to be found only 
in a Southern California bungalow. 


The Maryland is favorably known to the Southern Pacific 
Company, and information and literature may be obtained at 


Southern Pacific city offices. 
D. M. LINNARD, Manager 
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THE GLORIOUS BEAUTY 


AND 


THE JOY OF LIVING 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


is depicted partially in the above illustration. Should you 








desire more information of this favored land, a’ card to 
the address below will bring our newest, best booklet 
entitled “Trolley Trips Through Wonderland.” Send 
for it and take the journey in imagination with “John and 
Mary” through the country you are longing for and will 
some day become a resident of. Better begin your prep- 


arations now for the real journey. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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By S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons) from NEW YORK, January 15th, 1914. 
Through the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea and Indian Ocean, to Bombay 
and Colombo. Side trips through India, Holy Land and Egypt, stopping at 
points in Europe, Asia and Africa. Duration 93 Days. Cost $700 up, 


including shore excursions and necessary expenses. 
Excellent accommodations available at special rates for passage to Madeira, Italy and Egypt. 


WEST INDIES@ ~~ ano PANAMA CANAL 
CRUISES | ) | 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. Pac 3 at ae INCLUDING 
16 TO 27 DAYS 4.5. SaaS 1) Bu SIDE 
$145-SI75 UP oo EEE we 


SSWICTORIA LUISE © 
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The Victoria Luise has been built especially for cruising in the West Indies. 
During January, February, March and April. Duration 16 to 27 days. 
Cost $145 to $175 and up. Also four 15-day cruises from New Orleans 
during January, February and March by S. S. Fuerst Bismarck and 
Kronprinzessin Cecile. $125 and up. 
135 DAY $900°UP 
CRUISE a a 


WRITE 
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}HE ALEXANDRIA, a truly palatial hotel in every sense of | Ly 
| the word, embodies all that makes for the pleasure and the A “4 


—# comfort of its guests. Here service is supreme. Satisfac-'% 
| tion is never more complete. The engravings can do no more ff “§ 
| than hint at the magnificence and beauty of the Alexandria’s | ; 
appointments. @° 2 6 GE GE p 
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4 The decorations and furnishings of public and private apartments 
‘joa \ are the supreme efforts of artists both from America and Europe. 
Ges x *y ; | The Alexandria and its management 1s favorably known to the Southern Pacific Com- 
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} pany and information and literature can be obtained at that Company’s city offices 


|ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY | 


| A.C.BILICKE, President S.J. WHITMORE, Vice-Pres.and Gen.Mgr. JOSEPH REICHL, Asst. Mer 
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Occupies a splendid six-story, absolutely fire- 
proof steel and concrete building, in the very 
heart of the city. Before its doors are the 
main tracks of the great interurban and subur- 
ban street-car systems which connect the city 
with the beaches, the mountain and foothill 
resorts, the neighboring towns and the thou- 
sand and one places of interest in and about 
the wonderfully attractive city of Los Angeles. 
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Guests of the Hotel Van Nuys find here an atmosphere of dignity and refinement and the 
association of delightful people of taste, thoroughly appreciative of the facilities provided for 
their comfort. Many guests, claimed by quiet elegance and homelike hospitality, have 
been returning each year for many years to make the Van Nuys their temporary home. 
Throughout the house one will find swift efficient service, courteous attention and comfort- 
able surroundings. The Hotel Van Nuys and its management are favorably known to the 
Southern Pacific Company and literature may be obtained from that company’s city ticket offices. 


C.H.KNAPPE | | MANAGER 
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Yosemite 
National 
rar 


Bridal Veil Falls 


How many times have you seen a 
picture of these famous falls and 
promised yourself the treat of some 
day seeing the falls themselves? 

The trip to Yosemite National Park 
can be made with every comfort. 

In the heart of the Park, Sentinel Hotel, 
rates $3 to $4 a day, $20 to $25 by 
the week. At the end of the railroad, 
Hotel del Portal, rate $4 a day. 

Write for folder to the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company, Merced, Califor- 
nia, or call on any Southern Pacific 


agent. 
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re A Wonderful Steamship Ride 


NEW ORLEANS TO NEW YORK 
‘*One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea’’ 


with all the pleasures and benefits of an ocean voyage. 


Fares the same as all rail but include your berth and meals on 
Steamships. 


Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays from New Orleans and New York. 


A wonderful new train to carry you San Francisco to New Orleans 
in three days 


“THE SUNSET LIMITED” 


Operated Daily with no extra fare. 
Write for illustrated booklets and infermation. 
L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent, 366 Broadway, New York 


P. K. GORDON, General Agent, 32 Powell Street, San Francisco 
GROVE KETCHUM, District Passenger Agent, 607 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 














Mt. Tamalpais. 


over ‘“The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 

a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 











For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


| 
| Ticket Office 





874 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sausalito Ferry San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
J» from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
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You, too, will want to travel via 
the Sunset-Katy lines. 


Personally conducted tourist sleep- 

ers San Francisco and Los Angeles 
--- to Dallas, St. Louis and interme- 
diate points. 








Standard sleepers connecting at 
San Antonio for all Texas and 
Oklahoma points, Shreveport, 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 


For berths and any other travel information inquire at 
any office of Southern Pacific Company, or write, 


~~ J. T. Bate, General Agent 
612 Trust & Savings Building 
Los Angeles. 


Joseph MclIlroy, Gen’l. Agent, 
613 Hearst Building, 
San Francisco. 





























“SUNSET LIMITED” 


FAST DAILY TRAIN BETWEEN 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans 
NO EXTRA FARE 


EASTBOUND ‘WESTBOUND 
Ly. San Francisco. . . . 5.00 p.m. Sun. Lv. New Orleans . . . . 11.00 a.m. Sun. 
Ly. Los Angeles . . . . 8.15 a.m. Mon. Ar. Los Angeles . . . . 9.45 p.m. Tue. 
Ar. New Orleans . . . . 8.50 p. m. Wed. Ar. San Francisco. . . . 1.00p.m. Wed. 


Observation Sleeping Car with Drawing Room, Six Compartments and Ladies’ Parlor; |2- 
section Drawing Reank Pullman Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. 


A Tourist Pullman Sleeping Car will be run daily between San Francisco and Washing- 
ton, D. C., in connection with this train. 


At New Orleans connection is made with fast trains to and from Eastern cities. 


Also with steamships of the Southern Pacific Atlantic Steamship Line between New York and New Orleans, 
sailing every Wednesday and Saturday in each direction. 


For rates, Sleeping Car and Steamship reservations ask Agents 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE-1915 
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This cozy bungalow and the beautiful 
garden shown below are but glimpses 
of Santa Barbara homes, sufficient to 
show that wealth of natural beauty, 
satisfaction of attractive surround- 
ings and an abundance of purest sea 
laden air are factors that go to make 











up this rich little city by the blue 
channel. 

















ANTA BARBARA 


No phrase of enticement is necessary to call attention to Santa Barbara’s charms. 
The words themselves immediately recall to all who have seen the City of the 
Smiling Channel the indefinable atmosphere of satisfaction and contentment 
which marks the city nestled at the foot of the Santa Ynez Mountains. 

Santa Barbara is a tourist city—and a residence city—and a business city. Just 
new Santa Barbara is wide awake and doing things in the way of development. A 
splendid water system installed at great cost brings purest water from the mountain 
streams. There is an abundance of power much of which is awaiting users. There 
are business houses and bungalows and mansions building. 

This is what we ask of you—do not contemplate a trip to California without in- 
cluding Santa Barbara in your itinerary. Do not say that you have seen California 
unless you have seen Santa Barbara. Do not pass through Santa Barbara without 
stop-over. If you do you will miss the Garden of True Delight. 

















Secretary 


Chamber of Commerce 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 








I am interested in Santa Barbara. I 
expect to stop off at your city and want 
literature. 


Name 


Address 
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Ge Stillwell 


Los Angeles, U.S. A. 

















| A Fireproof Hotel All Outside Rooms _‘ Private Bath Each Room 
| The Most Modern Popular-price Hotel of America 
| Rates with Bath $1.50 per Day and Up 
Special Rates Made to Permanent Guests 
Phones: Home 60297—Sunset Broadway 327 


H. STILLWELL, Manager 




















‘Hotel Imperial 


Putt METSCHAN Sr. & Sons, PROPRIETORS 


Complete Equipment 

orrect Service 
300 Rooms, 175 with Bath 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 perday 





Luxury at the Price of Ordinary Service 





In the Heart of the Theatre and Shopping District 
Close to Principal Scenic Car Line 


Broadway (formerly 7th): between Washington and Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








| 
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The 
Uiltsbire Hate 


Fr 








First Class Service Rates: $1.00 Per Day and Up 
E. R..CLUTE, Gen’! Mgr. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Located in the heart of the business district 
and virtually at the entrance of the Stockton 
Street tunnel, which will be direct route to 
Exposition Grounds. Finest View in the City. 
Handsomely furnished cozy lobby; ladies 
parlor. A thoroughly up-to-date hotel with 
First Class Cafe in connection. 


Meet Us Here 





Jos. S. Thoma Thos. A. Hender 
220 Rooms Class “A” Building 
200 with Bath Fifteen Stories 
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The Shortest Way 


to Panama 

























New, superbly appointed pas- 
senger steamers—the only ones 
sailing out of any American port 
designed and built for service in 
the Tropics —offer many luxurious 
winter cruises to 


Jamaica Costa Rica 
Panama Canal 


Colombia Havana 


Central and South America 


FROM NEW ORLEANS 
15 day cruises every Wednesday 
11 day cruises every 71 hursday 
17 day cruises every Sunuaiay 
Special Cruises 
January 14, 28. February 7, 25. 


FROM NEW YORK 
22 day cruises every Wednesday 
24 day cruises every Saturday 
18 day cruises de Luxe every 
Saturday beginning January 3rd 


FROM BOSTON 


cruises ~~ Thursday 
ervice New Steamers 


18 d 
Sse th 





Write for Sastrated Booklet No. 41 


describing these delightful cruises. 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
Long Wharf, 630 Common St., 
Boston New Orleans 
12 Battery Place, 
New York 
or any authorized ticket or 












tourist agent. 
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What You See on 
the Panama Canal 


The tropical sun rising out of the 
Pacific over the thatched huts of the 
natives; rare flowers in splendid pro- 
fusion; monkeys and parrots chattering 
in the trees of the dense, dank, jungle; 
and the wonderful Canal, practically 
complete and with ships passing through 
—all these you will see and more too, on 


NORTH GERMAN 
LLOYD 


Panama Canal—West Indies Cruises 


Jan. 14 Sa. Pinama, Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Bahamas—. . $160 up 
Feb. 12 a “Panama < amaeth g 


Jama’ ia 


Trinidad, Barbados, Maitinique, St. St. Thomas, Porto 
ion, Maleomer-20 dage. $175 up 
Mar.19 Cuba, rea Jamaica, Porto Rico— 

pia < « < es $160 up 


Cruises to be “iti a the splendid, steamship 
“Grosser Kurfeurst” 


Write for booklet “To the Canal and Caribbean” 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts., 5 Broadway, N.Y. 


H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 
Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 























—While in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 


all facing outward. Sultes for families 
Strictly fireproof construction. 


J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 


200 rooms. 


and patties. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. 











“Near Lverywhere” 
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SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS SANATORIUM 
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The Covered Promenade and Partial View of the Sanatorium 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


The Medical Liquid Miracle of the Western Hemisphere 
Open all winter for the accommodation of those who require treatment for rheuma- 
tism, kidneys, diabetes, liver and stomach troubles, with the use of a thoroughly 
modern Sanatorium and baths in charge of skilled medical experts. Every comfort is 
there for guests or patients which assures complete homelike surroundings. Excellent 
table. Courteous attention of employes. 

Restore your health by the use of this magical water—nature’s wonderful endowment, 
which gushes sparkling from the mysterious depths of the earth, at a temperature of 
130° Fahrenheit. 

For those at all inclined to nervousness, the beautiful, restful, inspiring environment 
of Sol Duc Hot Springs, will alone prove an infallible panacea. 

Be sure to write today for complete information, rates, beautifully illustrated booklet, 
describing fully this Mecca for the ailing—‘“In the heart of the Olympics.” Address 


SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS CoO. 


607 American Bank Bldg., Seattle, Wash, Sol Duc, Clallam Co., Wash. 

















A modern absolutely 
fire-proof building. 
Thoroughly up-to-the- 
minute, complete in 
every detail, located 
in the very centre of 
business, shopping and 
theatre districts. Large 
airy rooms—200 of them, 
with 150 private baths. 
Also a large number of 
shower baths fitted up 
at suggestion of Naval 
officers. An unusually 
attractive Reading 


Room. ——— and | 
service unexcelled. | 4 . ‘Dp 
: | loren PERRY 
European Plan 


enn Madison Street and Boren Avenue 
$1.00 per day up. | A 

With private bath $2.00 SE TTLE 

| Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and per- 
A . b | manent guests. It is absolutely fireproof, and is 
and information about furnished according to the most modern ideas of 
Seattle, either business or luxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 
pleasure. a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades 


and the Olympics. European Plan. 
Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 


SEATTLE B. H. BROBST, Manager 
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Write us for pamphlet 
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Gentleman’s Country Home 


“OVERLOOK KNOLL.’? SAN ANTONIO HEIGHTS. UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Located 2000 feet above the sea—in one of the choicest orange growing districts in Southern California—close 
to Pacifie Eiectrie Railway, connecting with 3 Transcontinental Railways and direct Trolley to Los Angeles. 





The Residence, 96x65, 14 Rooms, 2 Baths. Every modern convenience. Magnificent grounds, over ten acres, with 
720 citrus trees, mostly navel oranges—with complete assortnent of deciduous and evergreen fruit and nut trees. 
The grounds, with ornamental trees and shrubbery, were laid out by California’s most noted Landscape artist. 
The whole surrounded by an expensive stone wall. View is unsurpassed. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM FRANK WHEELER, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 







































; Travelers’ Checks Good All Over the World 


"4 Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg Cent’ Nat'l Bank, St. Louis 





i | ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
j isn liottest and most curative springs in 
ae the world. Modern hotel waters. Mud 








highly radioactive. MRheumatism, kid- 
ney and stomach t’oubles successfully 
treated. Resident physician. Altitude 
2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
- Dairy and chicken ranch. American 
waar) plan table. California’s ideal resort. 
ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO. 

Arrowhead Springs. Calif. 
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Start Any Time, Any Place, O First Class 





Tickets Good 


for Two Years 














hout 
ither Direction chee tate 


Europe, Mediterranean, Esypt, India, Java, China, 
| sedoeng Tasmania, Philipp:nes and Hawaii 


In all the W ‘orld no Waters | like these 


Wilbur Hot hake Springs 


COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
| Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 


Cure Rheumé#tism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Open all year. 


Write for Booklet ‘Around the World.’’ 
OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, 5 Broadway, New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago Robt. Capelle, San Francisco 


ORTH GERMAN LLO 


Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 





























BURBANK Right from my Santa Clara Valley Orchard to You 


Py “Avonwood” BURBANK SUGAR PRUNES 


I wish that you could based these delicious prunes just once. | Luther Burbank labored 
- sixteen years to perfect the famous French Prune, eliminating its faults and building 
its virtues. These large, handsome, richly flavored ‘‘Sugar Prunes” are the result 
is wor 
They have not been eo or dyed or saturated with water, but are selected, sun- 
cured, sterilized fruit, healthy, wholesome and nourishing. 
EACH PACKAGE HAS MY PERSONAL SUPERVISION 


A single trial order wiil make you a constant purchaser of 
“AVONWOOD BRAND” SUGAR PRUNES 
A few cartons _ 2 geet Almonds $4. 105 ~~ carton prepaid 











heck weds money or 


One 5 Pound Net Carton Burbank Sugar Prones $1.25. HAL G. OSBURN, nr toma ’LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 


Delivered prepaid anywhere in the United States. 
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Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
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Fresh Cream for the Morning Coffee 


The baggage car will soon be speeding on its way to the great San Francisco Bay markets. Only a few 
moments by rail and this cream will be ready for delivery to the consumer’s door. San Franciscans and 
San Francisco Bay folks consume a vast quantity of cream and milk. They want the best and they pay 
top-notch prices for it. 


Solano County is the Front Door to this Market 


We are so close to it that we are a part of the Bay section. The products of our fields and orchards never 
go begging. They go to supply a demand, a constant demand. Our early vegetables and our early 
fruits are the first on the market and you know what that means when there is a population of a million 


and a half people waiting for something good to eat. 


Farmers 

) Fruit Growers 
Dairymen 
Manufactories 


Solano has Openings for 


Our booklet and bulletins will tell you all about the 
opportunities here. Send us your name and ask us 
questions. It is our pleasure and our business to answer. 


CHAS. F. WYER, Secretary Solano County Exposition Commission 


FAIRFIELD SOLANOQ COUNTY catirornia 
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Plowing a Straight Furrow to Wealth 














Many a San Joaquin County farmer ‘s busy this very day “‘plowing a straight 
furrow to wealth.” This is plowing time in San Joaquin, for the farmer does 
not wait until spring for breaking ground. The rich bottom lands, shown in 
this picture, are what is known as Delta Lands in California. There is no 
richer land in all the United States if not in the whole world. This rich belt 
is favorably compared with the Delta lands of the Nile in Egypt and the rich 
silt farmed by the Netherlanders. 

Many a San Joaquin farmer has “plowed his furrow to wealth”’ already. 
Many are plowing theirs now. You may plow yours if you will but investigate 
the splendid opportunities open for you here. 

There are three distinctive divisions of farm land in our county. Each has 
its special crops and each excels in its specialized products. It is a most 
interesting study to note the development of this county of varied resources. 


For illustrated litzrature and answers to your inquiries address either of -the undersigned: 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce Stockton Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade Manteca 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association Lodi Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade . Ripon 
Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade, Tracy | 

















San Joaquin County | 











CALIFORNIA 
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LAND 


Large and Small Tracts 





can be secured at reasonable prices in 
California or Oregon. Some of this land 
is under cultivation—some irrigated, some 
sub-irrigated, some non-irrigated — and 
some uncultivated. 


You Have Here 


the opportunity of securing a tract of land 
suitable to your needs. 





I will be glad to send you authentic 
information concerning Land in these 
States. It is free for the asking. 


If you are interested in a business open- 
ing write to me. There are many towns in 
California and Oregon that offer a good 
field for business establishments. 








R. A. SMITH 
Colonization and Industrial Agent 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


Room 1111, Union Pacific Building 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Mr. H. D. DuBOIS, Secretary Chamber of 
Commerce and Mines, Douglas, Arizona. 
Please send me without expense to fr 
myself, illustrated matter descriptive 
of your valley. 





Name 


Street 


City : So? 
State che S87 
\ 


is the beating heart of a western community whose mining, agricultural and scenic re- 
sources are but in their infancy; whose rapid growth is in itself a producer of weaith; whose 
chief center already has a population of over 13,000; whose buildings have all been erected since 
1901 and are therefore modern; whose location is in a valley, itself a plateau 3955 feet above sea 
level with rich soil and abundant subterranean flow of good water. 






We have a new city backed by developed resources whose growth is assured for all time to come, but we 
have great undeveloped resources awaiting the combination of capital and brains to make them commercial 
entities. We invite you, Mr. Investor, Mr. Financier, Mr. Farmer, to get in touch with our commercial 
world, correspond with our banks, write to our farmers—in short, find out about us. We are proud of our own 
community, but there is room for more and we want YOU to become “US.” 

















Broad shady streets and comely residences breathe modern comfort 


The Gateway of Two Republics 


The Smelter City of Arizona—Greatest Copper Producing State of the Union 





There is a combination of climate, resources, mineral, agricultural and com- 

Our Growth Record mercial, scenic beauties, sporting pleasures, advantages of location and quick 

by post-office receipts communication, that is a lure to tourist and motorist, a fascination for the 
ol homeseeker and an attraction to the investor and capitalist. 











Established April, 1901. 
3 months 1901......... $110.28 

Yearending June 30 A h ° 
1902 $ 2,201.32 1908 $18,859.90 i 4 as: 
1903 6 30 1909 19,398.19 ; : - 
1904 11 .73 1910 20,878.77 Ten miles of street car lines—broad gauge. Value of two smelters, $12,300,000. 
1905 13,240.84 1911 20,522.26 Smelter payrolls carry 1,850 men. Division offices of two railroads. Popula- 
1906 15,214.04 1912 21,424.44 tion of 13,473. School attendance 2,663. (We claim the best schools in the 
1907 18,021.86 1913 26,427.31 State.) Three banks with deposits over $2,000,000. Two daily papers; 





municipal light and water. Low Tax and Insurance rates. 


DOUGLAS is a Queen City in a Land of Exceptional Resources. 
Its Past Growth Surprises But Development Has Only Just Begun. 
Two Days From Chicago, One Day From Los Angeles, Daily Limited Train Service. 
Get in touch with our people. They are all satisfied boosters for their home community. Send fora daily paper. Our 
Chamber of Commerce and Mines will be glad to supply it for the asking. Ours is a modern, well balanced, well gov- 


erned, well rounded western community where your comfortable home may be made with opportunity as your neighbor 
and values ever on the increase. 
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The Center oftre World’s 
Greatest Valley 


In the mining days Sacramento was a trading center and an 
outfitting point. Now it is the largest city in Northern Cali- 
fornia, a city of 80,000 people, the trading center of the Great 
Sacramento Valley, than which there is no more productive, 
more rapidly developing section in the United States. Why is 
Sacramento, the city, making such significant progress» Why 
is it so important a jobbing center? Why is it the largest mail 
order center west of Chicago? Why are the shops of two great 
railroads located here> The questions are pertinent to the live 
manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber, retailep—AND SETTLER. 
If Sacramento County were filled to the brim with farmers, if 
every foot of ground were being tilled, this message would be 
unnecessary. But because there are openings that are particu- 
larly attractive to the homeseeker, the settler, the practical 
farmer we ask your attention and suggest that you investigate 
more thoroughly. 




















Immigration Committee, Board of Supervisors 


SACRAMENTO 
Sacramento County, California 
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This picture demonstrates that. Here is a field in competition with that from other sections of the 
Jackson County that ran 108 bushels to the acre. Not United States. 

a bad corn yield is it, Mr. Corngrower from Indiana, There are at present only four inhabitants to the square 
or Illinois, or lowa> And corn has a market all its own mile in Jackson County. That statement in itself 
in this Pacific Coast country. should demonstrate the fact that there is room for a 
The Rogue River Valley is, too, known far and wide as great number of industrious farmers and fruit growers 
a great fruit country—the greatest apple and pear in this county. 

growing valley in the United States. We say it with- Write for our booklet. It is a FACT booklet, chock 
out equivocation because our fruit has long since full of the very sort of information you are wanting. 
established a record by its winnings wherever shown in Write for it today. 


Jackson County Court, Jacksonville, Oregon 


In the Great Rogue River Valley 


You Can Grow Corn in Oregon 














Working Right Through the Winter 


No cessation of work for the Cali- 
fornia farmer or laborer. The Madera 
County farmer knows that he will 
wake up each morning ready for a 
good day’s work and no snow or sleet 
will stop him. There is some snow in 
Madera County right now. But it’s 
away up in the high Sierra mountains, 
far, far away from the great smiling 
valley where the agricultural portion 
of our county is making wealth for 
hundreds and thousands. 

Madera County is making great 
progress. We face the year 1914 with 
beaming faces. There is so much 
development work going on that it 
would be difficult to tell all of it. 
New farms are being plowed. New 





trees are being set out. New wells are 
being dug. New settlers are starting the short struggle for a competence. Short—that is it. The new settler in Madera County 
does not have to wait years, decades, for his fortune. It is almost within reach as he sets resolutely forth to grasp it. 
It will more than pay you to look into Madera County opportunities. Here we raise grain and live stock and fruit. We irrigate 
from an inexhaustible underground water wealth that is easily and cheaply tapped. 
Write for further information and booklet. 


SECRETARY MADERA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MADERA 
MADERA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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We Take Pride in this 


Court House 


Not because it is a handsome building architecturally or because it is “‘showy”’ or because it is a 
public building—but because it is substantial. It is a type of public building that marks the 
enterprise and community interest of the California citizen. Our school buildings, too, are the 
marvel of the East. Few people realize that California has some of the finest school buildings in 
the whole United States. Other public buildings are just as handsome, just as substantial, just 
as indicative of the pride we take in the upbuilding of our county and our state. 


Kern County Farmers Can Afford Such Buildings 


That is why we build them. We have the money and we don’t mind spending it in the interest 
of all the people. We are building new roads—fine roads, hard paved highways that make market- 
ing as easy as rolling a barrel down hill. We are stepping right along in this business of progress 
and growth and we want you and every other citizen of the United States to know it. 

Twenty years ago Kern County had so few farmers that it was no trouble at all for the census 
man to count them. In 1go00 it was discovered that there were almost 40,000 people in the county 
and conservative estimates put the number today at fifty thousand. Tomorrow —not that 
everlasting tomorrow of the shiftless, but a tomorrow that means before the census man makes 
many more rounds, Kern County will have 200,000 happy prosperous citizens. 

It will pay you to get a line on Kern County. There never were more insistent opportunities 
beckoning the settler anywhere. 


Secretary Kern County Board of Trade 


Bakersfield, California 
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Three Apples Like 
These Cost a Dime 
at the Fruit Stand 














You have doubtless paid that many a time 
for three good juicy apples. Hasn’t it ever 
occurred to you that the man who raised these 
apples made some money in the business? 
Do you suppose the fruit dealer gets all the 
profit? 

The production of apples in the United 
States has fallen off steadily during the past 
ten years. 





Apple land, good apple land, is hard to find. 
There are certain spots in the country where 
apples grow profitably. 

Tuolumne County, California, is one of 
these spots. But the peculiar thing about 
Tuolumne County is that ‘the finest of apple 
land may be purchased very cheaply. A few 
years hence you cannot buy this land at any- 
where near its present low valuation. 





Apples are but one of the many profitable 
products of Tuolumne County. It is well 
worth while to look into the opportunities 
which our county offers. Send for literature. 








Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 


SONORA 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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(he Prudent 
Homeseeker 








will give thorough heed to what Trinity County, 
California, has to offer before making a final 
decision. It is to his interest. This advantage 
is significant —T rinity County land is cheap and 
values are increasing as population flows in. 


A Trinity &f 
Resources 


“California’s Treasure Storehouse” is not an 
idle phrase as applied to Trinity County. Our 
county leads every county in the United States 
in activity, extent and value of hydraulic 
mines. Vast deposits of gold, copper, cinnabar, 
asbestos, limestone, coal and iron are pouring 
their wealth into the world’s coffers. 
' 





Trinity County has billions of feet of un- 
touched timber wealth, which will shortly pro- 
vide a source of income surpassing even that 
of the mines. With the development of this 
timber wealth will come abundant prosperity 
for all fortunate enough to be on the ground. 


And what is still more important for the settler 
and homeseeker—Trinity County’s agricultural 
wealth has only been hinted at; her agricul- 
tural possibilities have scarcely been scratched. 
Fruits, cereals, vegetables thrive in the rich, 
almost untouched virgin soil. Grazing, stock- 
raising and hay raising are profitable resources. 


Send for our illustrated booklet. An epitome 
of the opportunities awaiting you here. 


Clerk of 
Ge Board of Supervisors 
Weaverville, California 
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Just a Few Words 


About Chickens 


HERE are many thousands of people in the United States who are 
dreaming of some day owning a poultry ranch. It is well, therefore, 
that we mention here a few of the elements that have entered into the 
making of Sonoma County, the chicken raising center of this country. 
Sonoma County’s climate seems to have been made to order for the 
poultryman. Transportation facjlities are such as to put the poul- 





try raising center into quick connection with great markets. The Petaluma District is 
the best known in the county, and the world for that matter. Here is a single market- 
ing center where $10,000 is paid out every day in the year for poultry products. There 
is no reliable “chicken census’? but experts agree that there are at least 4,000,000 
chickens on the ranches in Sonoma County. The average egg production is 175 per hen, 
although 200 is common. But poultry raising is one of the least of the resources of Sonoma 
County. Our booklet will tell you how the farmer and the horticulturist make big money. 
A letter to either of the undersigned organizations will bring you further information. 











Sonoma County Development Association, Santa Rosa. Sonoma Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma. 

Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, Santa Rosa. Guerneville Improvement Club, Guerneville. 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma. 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce, Sebastopol. Windsor Chamber of Commerce, Windsor. 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce, Cloverdale. Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce, Glen Ellen. 


Sonoma County 


“‘The Chosen Home of ‘Wizard’ Burbank’’ 


CALIFORNIA 
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Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, Healdsburg. 






























Can you imagine a more delightful 
home than a cozy income-bearing 
orchard in the midst of an ideal 
settlement, on fast electric railway, 
midway between two great educational 
institutions! OACO ORCHARDS 
are so situated. There is all the 
charm of Oregon in the surround- 
ings; 18 miles away is Corvallis, 
home of the Oregon Agricultural 
College; 22 miles away is Eugene, 
home of the Oregon State University. 




















Fag 


Send for Report of 
Superintendent, and 
Letters from Pleased 
Purchasers. 
Ask questions! 


Address, The OREGON APPLE COMPANY, B. W. Johnson, Manager, Corvallis, Oregon 









OACO ORCHARDS now in their 
third and fourth years, Oregon’s per- 
fect orchard, Scientifically selected, 
planted, cultivated and tended, an 
orchard that commands the respect 
and admiration of horticulturists 
throughout the Northwest. The 
prices asked make this an in- 
vestment of merit, one that will 
appeal to every business and pro- 
fessional man. The controlling com- 
pany invites thorough investigation. 

















































One Coos Bay Acre Keeps a Cow 


So fertile and productive is the rich bottom-land 
around Coos Bay that the dairyman is enabled 
to keep a cow per acre throughout the year. 





A wealth of natural grass accounts for 
dairying profits in the Coos Bay country 





Coos 


round. 


prices. 


Two acres will provide more than an abundance 
of root crops, grass and hay. Any practical 
dairyman knows what a tremendous advantage 
rich natural pasturage is to the business. There 
is sufficient rainfall to allow hay to attain a 
vigorous gvowth. 
Another important factor in the successful pur- 
suit of dairying in the Coos Bay section is the 
delightful equable climate which lasts the year 
No hot sultry summer days and nights; 
no storms; no blizzards in winter; no cyclones. 
3ay dairy products command top-notch 
The Northwest market has never yet 
equaled the demand made upon it. Many years 
will pass before there are as many pounds of 
butter and cheese produced as the buying public 
will consume. 
Send for our literature and learn more of the 
opportunities in the Coos Bay Country. Address 
either— 


Marshfield Chamber of Commerce 


Marshfield, Oregon 


North Bend Commercial Club 


North Bend, Oregon 
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Looks Like the Old 
Home, Doesn't It? 


There is very little difference between a Monterey County farm and the old homestead 
“back East.” The “little difference” consists in those very deiights which make life 
on the California Coast worth while. Here is a climate tempered by sea breezes. A 
climate that makes for comfort for both man and beast. That is why the Monterey 
County farmer accomplishes so much more than his eastern cousin. It is a rare delight 
to work in the open throughout the year. No laying off in the dull winter months. 
Then the California farmer is up and doing. 


Have you ever heard of the apples grown in the Pajaro, the Jolon, the Carmel Valleys? 
Are you posted on the fact that these are the most wonderful apple producing valleys 
in America? Do you know that Monterey County produces almost a million dollars 
worth of apples every year?) That Monterey County produces a million dollars worth 
of potatoes every year? That Monterey County produces a million dollars worth of 
live stock every year? That Monterey County produces a million dollars worth of 
sugar beets every year. That Monterey County produces a million dollars worth of 
barley every year? A balance sheet of $5,000,000 from five products every year is 
evidence enough of the productiveness and fertility of soil in our county, isn’t it? 

Our county booklet tells much about the county. It is difficult always to confine our- 


selves to a page advertisement. You will find all the facts done up in this booklet and 
it is worth while sending for it. Address either of the undersigned organizations: 


Monterey Chamber of Commerce............... .....Monterey 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade........ ... Pacific Grove 
Kings City Board of Trade.... . Kings City 
Fort Romie Grange.............. : i “ Soledad 
Greenfield Grange. . . Servet eons ata ts Greenfield 
Monterey County Chamber of Commerce. Salinas 


Monterey County 


CALIFORNIA 
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Send 


for this 
Booklet 







Sixty-four pages beautifully 
illustrated; contains a vast 
fund of information for the 
homeseeker, the investor 
and the manufacturer. 














If you are looking for climate, & 
home comfort, returns on your 
money invested, or recreation— 
you'll find all these rolled into one 
in this county. Here 
we have all that com- 
bines to make a pros- 
perous, law-abiding, 
contented community. 






This tells its purpose: 























































CALLE ORNATtA LAN DS FOR WE AL TH 











A Region of Great Diversity 






Opportunities are measured by comparative conditions. If soil, water 
and climatic conditions are equal, and transportation and market accessible, 
then to the orchardist, the horticulturist and agriculturist it becomes a matter 
of comparative soil values, associated with the price of land. 

To the manufacturer, a comparison of the quality, cost and supply of 
raw material; the cost of power and fuel; transportation facilities and accessi- 
bility to market are the elements that appeal. ' 























The mine operators seek ore deposits, under proper geological and min. | 
ig eralogical conditions to assure permanency. 4 
The lumberman compares quality, quantity, variety and accessibility of 
timber—as well as market—when he contemplates investment. 
To state conditions as they exist, and as the inquiring mind will find them 
is the purpose of this publication, issued under the authority of the Board of 
Supervisors of Shasta County. It is desirable that the State, the Coast, and ; 
the country develop in harmany, and that Shasta County with her diversified Address either of the 
opportunities—pomological, horticultural, agricultural, mining and _in- undersigned: 
dustrial—will not unnecessarily lag behind in the great strides of develop- : 
ment now apparent in the states bordering the Pacific. This booklet is REDDING CHAMBER £ 
primarily an invitation to the homeseeker and investment seeker, to investigat OF COMMERCE z 
the natural resources and vast undeveloped opportunities of Shasta County, Redding, California ; 
and it is our purpose to present an authentic account of what has been 
accomplished in the past and what we believe the future gives promise of ANDERSON CHAMBER 
having in store for us. OF COMMERCE 
Anderson, California ¥ 
or, CLERK OF THE é 
BOARD OF . 
SUPERVISORS 
Redding, California 
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ZO Acres of Alfalfa 


Brings You Independence 


Fresno County 


CALIFORNIA 





Sworn Statement 


Official weight of alfalfa—1r1 tons, 
1505 pounds. 

Name of grower—H. R. Kamm. 

Age of field—3 years. 

Kind of soil—sandy. 

No hardpan. 

Average depth above water—12 
feet. 

Kind of water supply—gasoline 
pumping plant. 

Tools used—plow and harrow. 

Estimated cost of preparing land 
and sowing—$r0 an acre. 

Tools used in cultivation—spring 
tooth harrow. 

Date of cultivation—Feb. rst. 

Dates of watering, March 25, May 
3 and 15; June 5 and 26; July 
16 and 28; Aug. 19; Sept. 4 and 
16, 

Estimated amount of water—3 
inches each irrigation. 

Dates of cutting—April 24, June 1, 
July 5, Aug. 1, Aug. 30, Sept. 29. 

















What One Man Did 


The prosperity that is in store for those who grow 
alfalfa in Fresno is strikingly demonstrated by the 
sworn statement of Mr. H. R. Kamm of Fresno 
County, who won the prize offered by the Fresno 
District Fair for the best yield of alfalfa from one 
acre of land. 

While Mr. Kamm won the prize, he did not win 
easily. Thefe was close competition from all parts 
of the County, proving conclusively that the sec- 
tions adapted to successful alfalfa growing and 
dairying are widely distributed. 

Land suitable for growing alfalfa can be bought at 
low prices and on easy terms. Dairy products 
always command the highest prices and the markets 
are always good; the demand is always greater than 
the supply. 

Twenty acres of alfalfa in connection with a dairy 
is assurance of a steady, dependable income year in 
and year out. Fresno County offers remarkable 
opportunities in this line. 


Other Fresno County Products 


But dairying is just one. Peaches, apricots, 
prunes, plums, lemons, oranges, vegetables, grapes, 
etc.—all of the fruits produced in California can be 
produced in Fresno County with its great diversity 
of soil and range of climatic conditions. 


Write for Information to Any of the Following: 


l'resno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce....... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce... Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce... .. . Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 


Clovis Chamber of Commerce........Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce ...... Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce... . Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce.. . 









































.Kerman, Cal. 











A Typical Tillamook County Farm 


The opportunities for dairying, stock raising and Tillamook County has 30,000,000,000 feet of 
general farming are great in the Tillamook coun- standing timber ready for the harvest. The 
try, Oregon. This vast vertile county was held fisheries add thousands of dollars of wealth to 
backward for many years because of a lack of the county annually. One of the greatest 
railroad transportation. The railroad came two sources of ready money for the farmer is the 
years ago and the county has felt the wonderful market produced by thousands of vacationists 
impetus of good transportation. who flock into thiscountry in the vacation season. 


We would like for you to read our booklet, profusely illustrated 
and containing the facts about our county. Free for the asking. 


Tillamook County Court, Tillamook, Oregon 




















The contrast between Tulaya@nmismutmnutaacaatnts 
is even greater. The topogigiuille Malham mUEtds 
County gives her every cliipitamitumularrenteten ts 
to the rigorous north; her Bo Graeme Qanrltme thas 
her many varieties of fertilaOi Mga Paar Geet 
excellent gravity and undelgigomic m7 lcaeatl y+) haan lca 
geographical location a con uEntir Mette (tet) 
markets and her transporteltOnmctel lito uCtoe ante 
touch with the markets of tliawoace 


Here is the opportunity for [(ifaiiguiatsostoemiteclantae 
the dairyman, the stockmanMMinamoulaias Cie mnits 
investor. For free illustr2i7iilivas cae itm dcsiite 
information write Departmeaiuan 
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DEMING, NEW MEXICO 
In the Mimbres Valley 


To properly understand the offerings of Deming and the Mimbres 
Valley we suggest that you read the leading article in this number of 
Sunset Magazine. This advertisement is to call particular attention 
to a particular section of ““The Land of the Turquoise Sky.’” We want 
you to profit by the advantages and opportunities open in and near 
Deming. 





WATER WHERE YOU WANT IT AND 
WHEN YOU WANT IT 


Without water the land about Deming was worthless, uncultivated, and unsought. 
With water it has blossomed as a rose, producing vast quantities of food stuffs, for which 
a ready market pays handsomely. 


The pumping plant, personally owned, makes each man master of his water sup- 
ply. A pumping plant can be installed at a reasonable cost and the upkeep cost 
is insignificant in comparison to the reward. 


Good irrigable land can be purchased near Deming right now at from $5 to 
$20 per acre. Equipped with a well with a capacity of from 1400 to 
1500 gallons per minute, the total cost, including land, well and pump- 
ing equipment, will not exceed $50 per acre. 


We know of no place where irrigated land can be purchased at a 
less figure, nor of farm land in proximity to a better market. 


The Mimbres Valley is surrounded by vast mining dis- 
tricts which are entirely dependent upon this valley 
for farm produce. 


CLIP THE COUPON AND SEND 
IT ALONG WITHOUT DELAY 
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The supply has never yet equalled the demand for 
Poultry Products in Oregon 


Opportunities 
in Oregon |, 


Oregon with its fertile valleys be 


e . 
Dairying and green grass the year 


round is an ideal dairy 
country. 


The climate of Oregon is par- 
ticularly adapted to poultry 
raising. Eggs range in price 
from 25 to GO cents per dozen, 
and poultry from 17 to 25 or 
30 cents per lb. The supply 
never equals the demand. 


Poultry 


Hog raising until recently in 
H oO S Oregon was confined largely 
g to home consumption, but 
with a better understanding 
of the subject and the proiits 
certain, a splendid field is 
open in this industry. 


Oregon as a fruit growing 


e 
F Yr u ] t State, for apples, pears, 
peaches and_ berri 





is well 
known, and there are still 
greater possibilities. 


Grains and grasses of all 


Diversified ime rere, be: 
Farming rye, corn, alfalfa, hay, 


and timothy can be grown. 
Truck farming and gardening 
offer great opportunities tor 
the man of small means. 


Let us send you literature that is both interesting and 
reliable along the above lines. Itis free for the asking. 


Address 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 




















WHERE BIG RED 
APPLES GROW 














The Beaumont District, in the Heart of 
Southern California, within three hours’ 
ride from Los Angeles, is an apple growing 
district proved by sixty years’ experience. 
Large tracts of land heretofore impracti- 
cable for horticulture because of lack of 
water development, are now ready for 
settlement. The water has been provided. 
The Beaumont District is forging ahead. 
There Are Few Districts In Southern 
California Where Apples Grow As 
They Do In The Beaumont District. 
Apples demand a peculiarly constituted 
soil, certain climatic conditions, certain soil 
and air drainage. The Beaumont District 
is one of the proven districts of this great 
section. 


For further information address 


W.L. PERCY, Secretary 
Beaumont Board of Trade 


AUMON 
LIFORNI 
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From Three Acres— 


one planted to Spitzenberg and two to Yellow 
Newtown apples—a rancher near Ashland took 


$2000 Net Profit 


in one season. He came to Ashland broken in health, dis- 
couraged. He made good at fruit raising and in a short 
time was on his feet laying the foundation for a snug fortune. 
There are many similar instances. Our booklet tells of 
them. Fortunes are made from peaches, pears, apples and 
small fruits. 

Ashland—Southern Oregon’s acknowledged climatic capital, 
invites you to share in its beneficent climate, in its bound- 
less and magnificent natural scenery, in its health restoring 
waters, in its opportunities for financial gain. You'll like 
it here. 

Write for booklet, splendidly illustrated and truthfully 
portraying the advantages and delights of Ashland and its 
surroundings. 


SECRETARY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


ASHLAND, Oregon 
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A Yolo County Holstein Cow— 


In a 23-month milk test made a record of 57,235 gallons. If you are a dairyman you know what this means. If 
you are not a dairyman it might prove more impressive were we to state that this record, so far as we can learn, 
has never been duplicated anywhere. 

The reason for the great success that practical dairymen and stock- -raisers have attained in Yolo County is due 
largely to the heavy yield of alfalfa, king of dairy forage crops, and to the equable climate which does away with 
the necessity of long indoor feeding periods and expensive housing. 








The Homeseeker is Invited to Investigate— 


Openings and opportunities in Yolo County. Even with small capital, the exercise of care in locating will place 
the energetic man in touch with the opportunity to make money. Livestock and dairying are but two of the 
sources of wealth in our county. All the California specialties do as well here as elsewhere in the great interior 
Valleys. For information address 


YOLO COUNTY PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMMISSION 


wooDLANDB YOLO COUNTY catirornia 


We have proved there is big MQNEY 


In Fattening Cattle in 


Imperial Valley, California 


Our company = us organized to purchase alfalfa lands in OUR STOCK IS BETTER THAN MORTGAGES 
Imperial Valley, California, and in Arizona; and to PUR- - : e 
CHASE, FATTEN and SELL CATTLE and HOGS. As 2nd our competent management, with its experience and 
i stric tly private venture we brought our operations to a up-to-date equipment, will double the value of our stock. 


























decided profit producing business before incorporation. . 
Our company now has $375,785.00 in land, cattle, appur- NOTHING is SAFER than LAND and CATTLE 
tenances and other property, including ownership of 950 ee ee 
vcres, crop lease on 2,500 acres in alfalfa and a 10-year iA 
lease on 10,000 acres more which we are planting to alfalfa Our References: o 
ind other feed products. ? 
We buy range cattle from ‘‘periodical” ranges, fatten TEE FIRST NATIONAL BANK ° 
them on cotton seed meal, corn and our perennial alfalfa 1 : : ae) 
stures, selling them as fat beef in from 4 to 6 months at Los Angeles, California 0 & 
\ handsome profit. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
rhe business of the ec ompany as it stands today is earning is . A 
h — profit—sufficient to pay good dividends as well Imperial, California 
is create a substantial surplus account. AMERICAN NATIONAL 
The promoters of the Company are its heaviest stock- 
olders WHO PURCHASED THEIR STOCK AT PAR BANK 4Y 
ss bo adg 2RY ONE ELSE MUST DO AT $100.00 PER Pomona, California / 
gi For the purpose of enlarging our scope, buying more land BRADSTREET’S 4 * 
§ at advantageous prices and feeding more cattle, and DUNN’S Ve $ 
ag 2 ow 
i WE NEED CAPITAL AGENCIES 7 Oy ss 
: Not only will the proceeds from the fattening of range ; & M) w ® 
ttle —— ¥ pay bigger and bigger returns, _ the 7 + gee 
ilue of the land we now own and will purchase, will con- ' 2 PP 
jue to inerease in rapid ratio. For these reasons: ¢ g A, Rs os 
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on long term contracts. 
tomatoes, casaba melons, berries, fruits, etc. 


212 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG. 


The Home of the Early Orange and Olive 





All kind of crops can be grown between tree rows such as alfalfa, corn, 
More than $100 per acre have been realized on such 
crops this year, proving that the land will pay for itself in one season. Prices are $100 and $125 per 
acre. Sold on very easy terms. Call or write us for full information and booklet. 


ENSIGN-FRANCIS CO. 


“TERRA BELLA 


and 


RICHGROVE™ 


Experts state there is no place in Cali- 
fornia where oranges and olives grow 
to such perfection as in this Early 
Orange belt of Tulare County. Olives 
are crowding the orange industry. The 
world demands more California ripe 
olives. Buyers are paying $200 per ton 


LOS ANGELES CALIF. 















ee 


The Mimbres Valley 


In Sunshine State 
Offers- = 


Developed Irrigated Farms, !4 to ! seeded to 
alfalfa. Will produce 7 to 8 tons per acre. Now 
selling at $18 OU per ton 





Water measured and approved by State. 
Soil rich, deep, very productive 
Electricity for pumping and Home 
Ideal for cattle, hogs, chickens 
Home market for everything 

Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and El Paso South- 
western Railroads center here. 
Health, Comfort, Wealth, Independence. 
Farms of 10, 20, 40 and 80 acres all pre- 
pared for money making from Alfalfa, 

l’'ruit, general crops. 












Churches, schools, educated, re- 


2 “2 fined citizens 
an . County seat, Deming, 4000 
p : , 
es “bh 2 inhabitants 
we GF 4 : s 
gx “4 Most ideal farming and 
% tes Db health conditions in the 
a oe Ne ¥, world 
Ge, Ye, Water 99.99 per cent 
G; 3% 
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ARIZONA 


GOVERNMENT LAND in YUMA COUNTY 


Rich as the Valley of the Nile 
Abundance of water for irrigating purposes 


Writ 
MORLEY, The Land Man, YUMA, ARIZ. 




















WE MANUFACTURI 


The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS for Oil or 
Water Wells 


R. H. HERRON co. 
‘ Affiliated with 
OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Main Uffice and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. Branches in all California Oil Fields 














STRAIT’S leper 


Solves the Problem of Power 
on the farm. Has more power than you need—pulls 4 
plows through any soil—moves 10 tons through mud or 


sand. Has no wheels to cut the soil or pack it. You can 
turn it like an automobile and it costs less to run than 
horses. A boy can run it easily. No ground too soft for 


it to crawl over and pull its full load It weighs only 7,000 
Only 4 lbs. weight per sq. inch. Write for catalogue. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 


574 Stanford Ave., 





Springfield, Il, 


Pacifie Coast 
Agents: 
Edward R. 
Bacon Co. 
Dept. S. 
Sao Franeiseo, 
‘alif. 
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EL PASO, TEXAS, Extends a Happy New Year to All 


ik extending a Happy New Year, El Paso, Texas, does so 





with a feeling of greatest satisfaction. No city on the 

American continent is as happily situated from a commercial 
standpoint, and her remarkable growth during 1913 bids fair to be 
duplicated the coming year. 


FL PASO, TEXAS, is 600 Miles from Competition 


Geographically speaking, El Paso is unique. It is fully 600 miles, in 
any direction, to any city that is in any way a competitor of El Paso. 
This, in a way, explains El] Paso’s remarkable growth during the past 
few years. 


FL PASO, TEXAS, Exemplifies Southwestern Progress 


In sending her New Year Greeting, El Paso calls attention to what she 
already has. El Paso has over 50,000 population, a commission form 
of government, eight parks valued at over $3,000,000, thirteen public 
and nine private schools, voted $390,000 good roads bonds last year. 
El Paso has the principal U. S. customs port on the Mexican border and 
one of the most important in the United States, the largest wood finish- 
ing and box factory in the world, the second largest custom smelter in 
the world. El Paso has four trans-continental railroads on which forty 
trains arrive and depart each day, 45 miles of electric car lines, 35 miles 
of paved streets, 81 miles of cement sidewalks. El Paso has a million 
dollar hotel, forty churches, eighty-five clubs, lodges and societies, a 
Masonic Temple costing $150,000, an Elks Club and Toltec Club. 
El Paso has gas, electric lights and telephones, not only in the city 
proper but in most of the suburbs. El Paso has a plentiful supply of 
good water. El Paso has four national banks, six state banks and one 
exclusive mortgage company, with total banking assets of $21,000,000. 





El Paso proper and her trade territory offer wonderful opportunities 
in merchandising, agriculture, manufacturing, horticulture—in fact 
there is hardly a pursuit known in which you cannot do better in 
El Paso, and the Southwest, than anywhere in the United States. 


The stopover privilege is allowed on all railroads that pass through El Paso. 
This applies not only to railroad tickets but to Pullman sleeping car tickets 
as well. Avail yourself of this privilege. 


PICTURES SHOWN-—$150,000 Masonic Temple, Parked Street in December, 
El Paso High School, Largest Wood Finishing and Box Factory in the World 





An inquiry addressed to A. W. Reeves, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, El Paso, Texas, will result 
in your receiving interesting literature concerning El Paso especially and the Southwest generally. 
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THE “BUSI- 
NESS SECTION” 
OF TUCSON A 
COMPARA- 
TIVELY FEW 


YEARS AGO, 


7s 











STERDAY and TODAY 
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. Tucson is the center of the world’s richest copper mining district. 


Three great railway systems furnish ideal transportation facilities 
and have made Tucson the wholesale, jobbing and distributing 
center of a large region in the Southwest and Northern Mexico. 
Tucson is on the main line of the Southern Pacific, and the terminus 
of the Rock Island and Southern Pacific of Mexico systems. 

Ten thousand acres of rich agricultural land were developed in the 
past year, other large tracts are now being developed, and Govern- 
ment land is being rapidly settled upon. “Tinessuie of acres of go 
land are still open ie settlement, and await development. 


- The schools and colleges, and the UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 


are high class institutions. ucson is recognized as the educational 


center of the Southwest. 
TUCSON’S CLIMATE IS THE FINEST IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 352 DAYS OF SUNSHINE AND DELIGHTFUL 
WEATHER IN 1912. 


WHY NOT LOCATE AND INVEST IN TUCSON? 


Write for free illustrated booklets. Address 


JNO. F. MYERS, Sec’y. Tucson Chamber of Commerce, TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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“Something Entirely New in Books” 


‘To have enabled us to have such a compendium of all knowledge 
close at hand, in a series of light, compact volumes, which one can handle 
almost as easily as anewspaper, is an achievement comparable only to the 
feats of efficiency engineering of which we are hearing so much.’’ 

rom a letter written by Prof. Roscoe Pound, Harvard University 


HE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA is indispensable to 
you because of the very complexity of the 
civilization of which you are a member. 





There is so much to learn. The most successful 
man, and the least successful, is just a fly on a big wheel 
—a mere unitin a vast universe of strange interests and 
diverse aims and activities. It is obvious that no man 
nowadays can carry in his head all that he needs to 
know of the vast realm of knowledge that lies out- 
side his own experience. No ordinary books will 
help him, for they are mere fragments. 





29 quarto volumes, 1,000 pages 
each; 44,000,000 words; 400 


But modern ingenuity has come to his assist- 
ance. A great book has been devised and per- _piates oy .other Hlustrations 
fected, the function of which is Utility. Every — ®t upicsacubic space of 2 feet. 
man can now increase the sum total of his knowledge by resorting to this useful 
and never-failing storehouse of universal inform: ation, and drawing upon it with 
the same certainty that millions of people in New York every day draw water 
from the Croton reservoir simply by turning the nearest faucet. 





No matter what your situation in life—whether you are a millionaire or 
a wage-earner, a professional man or a clerk in a store, the head of a bank ora 
bank clerk, the head of a household, a retail merchant, or a young person just 
starting a career—the New Encyclopaedia Britannica can help you to solve 
your problems, to add to your efficiency, and to get the most out of yourself. 





It is new 


THE FINAL DATE The approaching termina- it is 





tion of the sale of the new up-to-date 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) direct to the public 
is an event of immediate significance to book buyers, students It is trustworthy 
and workers generally. The sale was closed in England on 
December 20th, and the price raised, but in view of the It is comprehensive 


much larger territory to be covered in this country, permission 
was given by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press to 
continue the present prices and terms in the United States and 
Canada a short time longer. Announcement of the final date P 
for registering orders in this country before the prices are in- It is easy to consult 
creased, will be made in the next issue of this magazine. 


It is easy to handle 





It is easy to buy 








To form the acquaintance of the New Encyclopaedia Britannica is to rub shoulders with the genius 
of the modern world. SEND FOR THE PROSPECTUS. It is itself ‘‘a book worth while.” 
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“No man of business...can afford to be without it!” 


—Vice-President of the National City Bank, New York 








Any day down at the National City : = 
Bank in Wall Street, you will find the WHERE THE NEW EN- 


CYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA IS IN DAILY USE 





New Encyclopaedia Britannica in use ina 
working business library thatis the product 
of the highest grade of business acumen. 

The Standard Oil Interests have 














A few representative firms out 
of many thousand subscribers in 













































































never been behindhand in seizing upon the world of finance, business, 
aids to success. The men conducting manufacturing, etc. 
this great institution appreciate the value hoa aaa Co. 
of expert knowledge that is available any Scien Wieniaanhiew. s 
time it is wanted, and on any possible ‘American Telephone & Telegraph ‘ 
sort of occasion. They are men quick to 0, 
: / 3erkshire Life ‘ 20. itts- 
recognize the latest and best means for gy emo ig iteiens 
improving efficiency. They make money General Electric Co., Schenec- 3 
work, whether they put it into an ency- tady, N. Y. $ 
eae ai d £ anal n hehe ° Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
clopaedia or a Share of Stock. sind they Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
know that system counts, In making in- Pittsburgh. 
formation accessible, no less than in the The J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 
TERETE fF check Of Pk New York Edison Co. 
vandling of checks. he Encyclopaedia iaapihite SnsumnceiGo, 
Lritannica systematizes all knowledge. American News Co. q 
A large manufacturer of flavoring ex- peal _ “coma . 
. 2 . > srnationa este ° 
NaTIONAL City BANK tracts found thatthe information the book 7 Ey e 
Wall St., New Y« “he largest bank = gave him about materials used in his busi- American Optical Co., South- 
— < ness was alone worth more than its price. _. bridge, Mass. 
. > Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
A big company engaged in the manufacture of steel and brass products Santi ieend, ind. 
had the article on Iron and Steel reproduced for special use in connection National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 
with its business. An expert on commerce, writing of the industrial articles, weer y Insurance Co., Hart- 
ort . or onn, 
says: “This work ought to find a place on the shelves of every manager of big Siguitable Lise ten: Oo. 
works in the English speaking world.” 
THE NEW E YCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
{ NEW ENC i 
Ilth Edition (Published by The Cambridge University Press) is the most highly perfected ; 
instrument for making knowledge available for use. It is the only complete systematized inven- ‘ 


tory of all the knowledge that has practical value, and is the product of the organized co-opera- 
tion of acknowledged leaders of the world’s thought in every department of human activity. 


100.000 Americans are using daily this wonderful new encyclopaedia, which 
’ tells the whole story of human knowledge in a new way, in the 
light of the most recent research and in readable and interesting language. It is 
the most successful book of our time, and the most useful. Every university 
library, more than 2,000 public libraries, all of the great newspapers, hundreds 
of banks, manufacturing corporations, thou- 
sands of business men, lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men, engineers have bought it. The book nm ou 
reviewers have referred to it in the most flat- 
tering terms, and it is being sold in every 
country of the world where the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 

Fifteen hundred practical experts and 

carari ua Biceore specialists from 21 countries worked together 
Pres. N.V., VN. 1H &H.R.R,  Oonasystematic plan to produce this entirely 54 uF tar, 

Subscriber No. 13767 new work, and the unprece- ¥ ™ 
dented sum of $1,500,000 was 
spent to make it. 

Whether you are a manager 
or clerk, banker, merchant, 
manufacturer or salesman, steel 
man or grocer, this work has a 


PEI POORER GS, 


India Paper, 1000 pages, 1 in. thick 
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claim upon you. It renders a e 
service unparalleled in this day 4 
of specialization. ¥ 

‘‘The best library for the ¢ 
business man. Progressive ; 


firms should see to it that it is 
not only in their offices, but in 
the homes of those on whom 
their business success depends,” 
says a specialist on business 
system. 






OFFICE LIBRARY OF THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
SOMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
With the Britannica on second shelf from top 





Full Sheepskin 
Dark Green 
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Hon. Witttam C, REDFIELD 
Subscriber No. 15021 








Subscriber No. 986 


Ebert H. 
Subscriber No. 29705 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 








Gary 





NOTICE REGARDING DELIVERIES 











during the current month (January). Immediate delivery out of stock now on hand can then be guar- 
anteed, but orders are likely to be received during February and March in such quantities that deliveries 
will be subject to delay. The demand for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, before the monthly payment 
system is abolished, will necessitate the manufacture of another larg 
to be provided, the paper made and the printing undertaken on a large scale. 
paratively small edition of 5,0U0 sets requires the ap running of 16 cylinder presses for a period 
of six months. India paper, furthermore, can only be supplied by one mill. 

You should sign and mail now—before you forget it—the inquiry form on the next page. You 
will then be sure of prompt delivery and of purchasing the Encyclopaedia Britannica before it costs from 
$29.00 to $90.00 more, and before the monthly payment privilege is withdrawn. 


Those who intend to subscribe at the present 
low prices are advised to send their orders 


e edition, for which leather will have 
The printing of a com- 








A Clearing House of Modern Thought, Knowledge and Achievement 


Through which the layman can pass his doubts and difficulties with the certain assurance that no reasonable 
It is an absolutely necessary book, in view of the stress of life 
and the vast expansion of the world’s activities, to any man who wishes to be of his age and not merely in it, 


demand for information will be dishonored. 


The work has all the comprehensiveness of an ideal library, the quick accessibility as to contents of an 
ordinary dictionary, and (in the convenient India paper, flexible 
leather-bound format) the unprecedented quality in a work of ref- 


Photo, Topical Press 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
Threadneedle St., London, where the 
Britannica is use 
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Copyright, Clinedinst 
STATE, WaR AND Navy DEPARTMENTS 
BUILDING—65 > Sets are in use in various 
Government Departments 





erence of being as easily handled as a magazine. 


Its necessity 


as a resource is measured by the helplessness of even the most 
learned man alive in the face of the vast complex of things know- 
able, and its value in use by the thoroughness with which every- 
thing that can possibly interest a civilised people has been traversed 


and indexed by the experts 
who write it. 

If every other book in 
the world were destroyed, it 
is not too much to say that, 
so far as essentials are con- 
cerned, it would be possible 
to reconstruct the human 
story from its pages, in 
which 1,500 representative 
experts give an exhaustive 
account of all human 
achievement. 

Vast as is the sum of 
human knowledge, it is fin- 
ite, and it has been found 
possible to exhaust its es- 
sential contents within the 
compass of 28,150 quarto 
pages of 1,500 words each, 
and at the same time to 
preserve an encyclopaedic 
arrangement by which, with 
the further aid of an index 
volume containing 500,000 
references, any isolated 
item of information is in- 
stantly accessible. 

















India Paper, 
1000 pages, 


1 in. thick 


Full Limp 
Velvet Suede 


(A favorite 
binding) 























































(See three preceding pages 





WHY NOT SETTLE THE MATTER TODAY? 


There are three questions to consider: z. 
paedia Britannica 1 inmy home?” 2. 
$5.00 a month?” 


‘Shall I be glad to have the new Encyclo- 
“Shall I order it now 
3. “Shall I wait, knowing that if I do purchase it later. it will cost 


while I can get it for 


me $29.00 more and be sold for cash payment only P”’ 


LET THE 160-PAGE 


44,00010,000 words, 40,000 articles, 


28,150 pages of text written by 


PROSPECTUS HELP YOU TO ANSWER 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 


REQUEST 


1,500 contributors, dealing with half a million 


topics, with $,000 full-page plates, text illustrations and maps, cannot be described in a few paragraphs, nor in a 


magazine advertisement. We have, 


therefore, prepared a large prospectus of 160 pages which will enable you to 


learn as much as you will need to know about the Encyclopaedia Britannica in case you wish to subscribe. 


Send for it today. 


A WONDERFUL BOOK—REVEALED BY A WONDERFUL PROSPECTUS 


A few of its features are suggested by the following sub-divisions of its contents, and dealt with in the prospectus : 


A History of All Nations, Ancient and Modern, with an accou nt 








of their t, Laws, In titutions, Finances, pr« 
of Ag es, Fe tsa seta ag rce (w th sta 
An Internation: al Dictiona ay ral Binge aphy, n ‘ 
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of living ce , 
1 Sailors 





Soldier > 

Ss, Thx] lorers, Scholars, 
n the 

: and Ocear Continent ‘ 











nd Towr ind narratives of 

A Handbook a Sciences. (A tre 
Geolo Mathematics, Physic ) 

A icadines * of Art and Applied ig (P. ainting, Sculpture, 
wngra g tration, P} ( in Lace, 
Emb 1 ; 1 ipestry, Jewe c ‘tk urnitur “Wickeut ng, Metal 
Work, Decoration, Glass, etc.) 


A. goo of Sociology and Economics. (Capital, Wages, 
Pr Tone ‘ys Socialism, Communism, Co-opera- 
i risons, Crimine 

’ a ieee etc.) 
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Application for 160-Page Prospectus 


Manager, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
120 West 32d Street, New York 

Send me by mail the Prospectus of the 11th Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia [ritannica with particulars of prices, bindings, 
deferred payments, bookcases, etc. 


Name e =e 


Profession or Business 
Residence _ 


SUN.—E 
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An Encyclopaedia of aoe gr peeeaniiiy and Literature: 












(1) History of th ,y famort ere , the Papacy, 
el my sect » the Great 
non t ns, Duddl luism, Mo- 
hammeda aders, Ancient ik ( Sy the Story 
of the Bi f its be the ‘lalmuc (2) Mysti- 
cism, Sce ticism, gic, Metaphysics, Pragmatism, 
»*sycho ke thic Isychical Kesearch, ete ; (5) 





the Literatures care Authors of all nations and times, Aids to 
the Study of Liter 

A Ready Ane Sete Guide to Industries, Commerce and Trade 
(with statistics pertaining to agricultural and manufacturing out- 
put of all coun trie 5, States, cities and important towns). 

A Handbook of Engineering and sapanikon. (Wireles s Tele- 
graphy, Mining, Electric Lighting, Acetylene Lighting, Power 
Transmission, Electro Chemistry, Synthetic Chemistry, Turbine 
Traction, Color Printing, Moving Pictures, Ship-building, Steel 
Construction, Tunnels and Canals, etc.) 

A Library of Law, 1700 articles comprising (1) Legal Systems, 
such as Roman and Greek Law, Mohammedan Law, Indian Law, 
etc.; (2) International Ecclesiastical Law; (3) Criminal Law, 
Ey ce, Divorce, etc.; (4) Social and Labor Legislation; (4 
Company Law, B ahaaeiegs (6) Biog: aphics of Lawyers and 
Law-makers. 

An Encyclopaedia of Medicine and Surgery. (Serum Treatment, 

Jacteriology, ‘Tropical Medicine, Malaria, Yellow Fever, Sleep- 
ing Sickness, Plague, Tuberculosis, Diphtheria, Meningitis, 
Hydrophobia, Lockjaw, the X-ray, Surgery of Heart and Brain, 
Aseptic Treatment, Radium in Surgery, Household Medicine, 
Hygiene, Baths, Sanitation.) 

A History of War and Military Science, such as has not appeared 
in any other work of reference (Armies of the world, Army 
Organization, Infantry Attillery, Cavalry, Ordnance, Machine 
Guns, Coast Defense, Army Signalling, War Game, Strategy and 
Tactics, History and Criticism of individual Wars, Lattles and 
Campaigns, Great Soldiers.) 

A Handbook of International Politics. (The Peace Movement, 
the Hague Conferences, the new East, China, Japan, and the 

Philip, ine s, the Balkans, Foreign Policies of England, France, 
Germany and other countries; Spheres of Influence. ) 

A Handbook and Dictionary of Archaeology and Classical 
Antiquity. (Recent exc avi ations in Crete, Sardinia, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Africa, Mexico, Central and South America; new dis- 
coveries aboyt Ancient Greece and Rome.) 

A Guide to all Sports and Pastimes. (Two hundred and sixty 
articles, covering all indoor and outdoor sports and games. 

A Handbook of Manners and Customs. (Tattooing, ‘lotemism, 
Cannibalism, Taboo, Witchcraft, Initiation, Funeral Rites, An- 
cestor-worship, Salutations, Mourning, ‘Tarring and Feathering, 
Ritual Murder, etc. 

A Dictionary of Music. 











(One hundred and sixty articles on mu- 
sical instruments of all kinds; articles on musical forms, such as 
Symphony, Opera, Concerto, etc., the Orchestra; History of 
Music ; the Great Musicians, Composers and Singers of the past 
and of today. 

A Nature Library. (The whole circle of life, articles about every 
species of Beast, Bird, Reptile, Fish, Insect or Mollusc, etc., of 
land or water; the great families of Plants and their subdiv ision ; 
the story of Evolution, in its manifold applications, Mimicry, 
Heredity, Migration, etc.) 

A Register wii Detailed Summary of Contemporary of Life and 

-rogress. (Developments of today in the social, artistic, indus- 
trial and political life of our own and all other countries, the new 
movements and tendencies in literature, science and philosop hy, 
in philanthropy and other fields, every activity in recent world 
history, the warp and woof for the history-making of tomorrow.) 
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Builders 


sok mane B86 


7 Per Cent Interest 
First Mortgage 


NOTES FOR $100 AND UP 


ve MortGaGe Nores—The notes of the in- 
vidual mortgagor, secured by First Mortgage 
upon his home, business block or apartn ent, 
orth two or more times the amount of mort- 
rage 
These First Mortgage Notes are issued in vari- 
ous sums, $100, $250, $500, ete , aggregating 
the amount of the mortgé uge Each group or 
sue secured by individual piece of improved 
property. Mortgage held by Trust Company 
3 trustee. 


Sufficiency of Mortgage and payment of interest 
guaranteed. Convenient and safe. 


Write for Information 


“Gone Builders General Agry.” 
Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 
129 SOUTH BROADWAY 
California 











Given the business 
k ACTS facts for the past 
10 years, can you 
anticipate conditions during 1914? 


Rights Protected and Reserved 
py 


right 1913 by 


LEGEND 
ome hc k areasyepresent Business Conditions 
a * ‘Rates tor Print Commercial Paper 

Average Price of Excluding 





The Babson Composite Plot 
is a feature of 


THE BABSON 
MERCANTILE SERVICE 


This Service gives you certain fundamental facts of your business 
and all others as well. These facts are gathered from all over the 
country and are intelligently compiled. 

As a manufacturer, you have to plan ahead — The Babson Service 
gives a solid foundation to your good judgment. From the Babson 
Composite Plot and the Weekly Barometer Letter you can know 
what's what today as well as for ten years back, and thus you can 
anticipate the future. Wouldn't this knowledge be of immense 
value to you? Write for our Free Booklet, “Anticipating Business 


Yonditions.” 
ere Address Dept. X-9 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Engineering Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the U. S. 
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PROFIT for Shareholders 
Without Speculation 


Just copstder the value of this feature in your 
INVESTMENT. Shares in the Long Beach Improve- 
ment Company, Long Beach, California, have been 
poser quarterly dividends at the rate of 12%% per 





annum on par since March, 1912, based on net earn- 
ings of the Company from building operations in 
Long Beach and adjacent cities; and no man has as yet 
attempted to forecast as to when this building activity 
will cease in this unsurpassed held of opportunity an 
development. So far (in two and a half years of opera- | 
tion) the Company has accumulated $1,047,576 of 
assets and over $145,000 of surplus, while paying 
more than $75,000 in dividends to its stockholders. 

The last quarter, which covered the summer season, 
when building activity is usually at an ebb, was un- 
usually active withthis Company, and the dividend was 
3'.‘. on par, or at rate of 14% per annum. Dividends 
are paid from earnings, hence from time to time may 
be more or le °ss. 

The Company's Lumber and Building Material sales 
(bought in ship cargo and carload lots), its Construction 
Contracts, its Real Estate, Architectural, Insurance an 
Loan Departments, its Planing Mills, Electric Fixtures 
and Sheet Metal Factory have all been busy—and this 
aggregation of building enterprises, all owned an 
operated by one Company, furnishes the basis of 


PROFIT for Shareholders 
Without Speculation 


Buy Shares Now at $1.50 
Less than 60,000 Shares left authorized to be sold 
at that price 


Write for literature; get posted on 
a safe and profitable investment 


LONG BEACH IMPROVEMENT CO., Home Builders 
Long Beach, Cal. References: Every Bank in Long Beach 








Bank by Mail 


You can transact your banking affairs by mail with this 
strong conservative bank in safety and dispatch. If you 
contemplate coming to California place your money ahead 
of you where it will be safe and earn you 


5% Compound Interest 
On Your Savings 


The very low rental of our large 
daylight banking rooms on the 
second floor; a low administrative 
expense; a nominal investment in 
furniture and fixtures, enables us 
to pay 5% compound interest on 
term savings deposits of any 
amount from $1 to $5000—and 
4% on additional sums. 


A general savings and commercial 

banking business transacted. 
Write for Booklet—‘‘A,’’ 

_ **BANKING BY MAIL’’ 








Paid Up Capital 


pq EE 5 250,000.00 
Deposits more than 


= $2,000,000.00 
LOS ANGELES 


Hibernian Savings Bank 


Operating under the strict banking laws of California. 


Second Floor, Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Become identified with the tremendously rapid development now taking place in 


ALBERTA 


and 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Our Mr. Coleman has travelled extensively and made a study of Alberta and 
British Columbia for the past ten years. Recently he has secured some valuable 
data on Alberta and the great, rich, undeveloped Peace River country. Send for 
this information. 

British Columbia has many opportunities for those who want good land or town 
or city property. Good idea to investigate the many young growing towns on the 
new railroads. 

Get in touch with this department stating fully what you wish to know and the 
amount of money you have available for investment. Full report will be sent. 
Every Sunset reader should get acquainted with the opportunities in Alberta and 
British Columbia. No charge except ten cents to cover cost of mailing literature. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Ww. F. COLEMAN, Canadian Manager 


730 Rogers Bidg., Vancouver, British Columbia 














RICHLANDS 


In the sunny Okanagan Valley in central, southern British Columbia. 


A 


proven fruit district, which has won highest awards wherever exhibited, among 


here ~ which are the following: The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gold Medal at 




















NAME 


City 











Kindly send me full information on Richlands 
fruit orchards. 


STREET _ 


London in 1904 and 1905. Thirteen firsts in 14 entries at the Spokane Apple 


Show in competition with fruit from all over America. It takes the world’s 


best to win such awards. 


Fruit growing on good land offers not only a pleasant and healthy mode of 
living but a most profitable one as well. A ten acre orchard under our develop- 


Why? ment plan costs the purchaser $4000 jn easy payments. It will yield a net 


revenue from $75 to $200 per acre according to age. After five years of develop- 
ment $7000 is a reasonable estimate of its market value. Such a remunerative 


investment must appeal to any shrewd business man. That’s the WHY of 


Richlands. 


Raw land at Richlands is $200 per acre, 14 cash, balance over four years at 6%. 
For an additional $200 per acre payable in the same manner, our experts will 


chaser a living income. 


How? prepare, plant and care for the orchard for five years. In other words for a 


sum of $200 per acre we bring the raw land to a point where it will yield the pur- 
I 2 I 


Convincing information of this desirable proposition will reach you by return 


mail if you send the annexed coupon. May we serve you? 


Capital Paid Up $1,300,000 
VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 


North American Securities, Limited 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Crown Granted Lands at $15 to $20 Per Acre 


i Bought direct from the Provincial Government years ago when we had the pick of the country in Central British 
tJ Columbia. Field notes certified correct by Provincial Land Surveyors. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company have just realized nearly three million dollars from the sale of lots at Fort 
4) George. Corner lots over a large area brought from ten to fifteen thousand dollars each. We believe this to be the 
greatest sum ever realized in North America from a virgin townsite. The following are a few of the reasons for same: 


(| FORT GEORGE is situated at the confluence of two great navigable rivers. It will be one of Canada’s greatest railway 
~ centers. The climate is probably the most equable and temperate in Canada. But the greatest reason is the almost 
inexhaustible fertility of the land over a large area in all directions from this point. 


@J Years ago while our Company had the opportunity to select from all the land in this loc ality, we purchased from the 

~ Government 15,000 acres, with a frontage on the Fraser River, navigable for some 1,200 miles. The Grand Trunk 

Pacific Railway, which will be in operation next spring, is just across the river. The Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
building from Vancouver to the Peace River country, is surveyed through this tract of land. 


@ Owing to the great opportunities offered here in mining, lumbering, fisheries, fruit-growing, manufacturing, and the 

+ constantly increasing tourist business, and the numbe st of people who come here from the colder Northwest Provinces 
after retiring from business, we estimate that only 9% of our population is engaged in agriculture. Last year we sent 
out of this Province over twenty million dollars for farm produc ts. We know of no other place in the World today where 
crops can be grown with greater success, nor where higher prices can be obtained right in the home market. 


@ We desire to place upon our land practical American farmers who have sufficient capital to insure immediate develop- 
ment. For this reason we are making exceptional prices and terms to those who purchase first. The greatest money 
will be made while the country is new, while railroads and towns are building, and millions of dollars are being expended 
by the Government in roads, bridges, and other developments. The increase in the value of land during the next few 
years will amount to many times the price we are now asking. 


i= 


] The survey was made by Provincial Land Surveyors for the Government and we have their certified field notes, which 
+ we will be pleased to submit to anyone upon request. References, the Bank of British North America and the Com- 


mercial Agencies. Let us correspond with you regarding these lands and send you illustrated literature. 


The Wright Investment Company, Limited 
1110 DOMINION BUILDING VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


= ES AT ENN EIS Satins  steneeneall eee CT 
Fill out this counon and send to us at once 











THE WRIGHT INVESTMENT COMPANY, Limited, 1110 Dominion Building, Vancouver, British Columbia 
GENTLEMEN: Please forward at once, free literature and full particulars relative to FORT GEORGE FARM LANDS. 


Na BI CSOSA SOCK SESEEAORCOE SOSH SCECEHS SCORSESE CEOOS ESTO CHECEESHROR SCC CHOSS CSO CROCE CESEHOSSEHEEC AIDE ES ORES ER ETECS SS 
RRR ata RNR te a ee artes Oe tse Ary ai Ra exo eee Ed eS Rae CaaS 
Se Ree ee ae ee Te Pe ST eee Or Ler ere eee Tere tere Tiere 
Th ee aoe Se ee to invest in good farm land. I require about............ .....acres. I will be ready to take 
possession of land sass setevniminiasiemin ise 5 1084. 
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INTERIOR BRITISH COLUMBIA’S future MANU- 


MENTS, BUSINESS and HOMES. 


district in interior BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


tion of the Western Hemisphere. 








Construction Scene Main Line Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway at Willow River Townsite 


For free maps, plats and all information, write 


| MINING DISTRICT. 









Joint Owners and Sole Agents for the orig- 
inal and legal townsite of Willow River 








PACIFIC LAND & TOWNSITES COMPANY, LIMITED 


FACTURING and COMMERCIAL CAPITAL, offers 
unrivalled opportunities for money-making INVEST- 





Located on the FRASER and WILLOW RIVERS, main 
line GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC, and PACIFIC & HUD- 
SON BAY and other railways, and in the center of the 
LARGEST and RICHEST FARMING and TIMBER 





The Central Interior of British Columbia now being 
developed and rapidly settled up’ with farmers and indus- 
tries as a direct result of the tremendous railroad building 
operations of several transcontinental systems and branch 
lines, beyond question affords genuine money-making 
opportunities never before offered in Western Canada. 
Strategically and geographically Willow River is the hub 
of this rich country, which at present is attracting the atten- 


It is also the natural supply point for the wonderful 
PEACE RIVER COUNTRY and the rich CARIBOO 


599 Richards Street 
Vancouver, British Columbia | Agents Wanted | 


















Opportunity Land— 
FORT FRASER, B.C. 
























The West is truly the home of gold and golden Sagrrgiate 
During the next few months, the GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
RAILWAY wiil have completed its transcontinental Oa s thru 
the interior of British ¢ ‘olumbia. This territory, the las t of 
the Grei it West, is the richest in natural wealth, and men in all 
walks of life can find oppertunitie s to suit their particular likes 
and training— opportunities for securing wealth and independ- 
ence amidst ideal surroundings. 


FORT FRASER is the big, new trade center of the interior of British 


Columbia. 


FORT FRASER is situated in the midst of the largest, most beauti- 
ful and productive agricultural district in B 


FORT FRASER has mineral and timber wealth in abundance. 


FORT FRASER offers unlimited opportunities for outdoor exercises, 
camping, hunting and fishing. 


FORT FRASER is now a town of importance. 
FORT FRASER will soon have a railroad. 


FORT FRASER offers more real inducements to both the large and 
small investor than any other point in the entire north-west. 


Write for free information, Photos and Booklets to 


Dominion Stock & Bond Corp., Ltd. 


Capital $2,000,000.00 


Winch Bldg. - - Vancouver, Canada 





* Advertisements are indexed on page 6 
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EDMONTON 


THE CHICAGO e& THE NORTH 
Investigate Today = PAR Soon? 


We have exceptional facilities for placing loans on first class improved and 
income producing Edmonton City Property at highest current rate of 
interest. Security of Title given under Torrens Registration System: all 
titles being guaranteed by the Province of Alberta. The discounting of 
Agreements of Sale also gives a secure and highly profitable means of 
investment equal to first mortgage security. We solicit correspondence. 


Gie 
HEGLER-SUTCLIFFE CO, Ltd. 


Realty Brokers—Loans and Investments 
CARE OF PROPERTIES 


Rooms 5-6-7 Orpheum Arcade Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
REFERENCES: Royal Bank of Canada, Edmonton; R. G. Dun & Co. 
































LUITWIELER PUMPS for 


Irrigation and Water Works 


For Use in Drilled or Open Wells 

No pit, no noise, no bother. Least operating and maintenance expense, 
“my There is a reason. 

The cam mechanism is balanced and has a constant and uniform application 
of power, which makes it run smoothly, 

Built for use for iny kind of driving power, including steam, gasoline, oil, 
’ electricity, windmill or line shaft. 

Luitwieler Pumps have built a reputation for economy and durability. 

Send for our valuable illustrated booklet, “Irrigation”, just from the 
printer, free on request. 

Established in Los Angeles 1877. 


LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY 
707-713 North Main St. Los Angeles, Cal. 









































CINDER IN YOUR EYE? 


] H E. S ] A N D A R D Coughs, colds, catarrh, pneumonia, pleurisy, rheumatism, 


fevers 


_ To say nothing of Burns, bruices, fractures, amputations, 
*“appendicitis— 
ALL are Compensated for IF you 


INSURE YOUR INCOME 


The handsomest and most comprehensive The LARGEST Health and Accident 
Bungalow Book ever put on the market— Insurance Company in the World— 
- cise sie latest effort. 


‘It’s A Beauty.” Continental Casualty Company 


H: ands ome he alf 4 tones of both exterior and H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


— rior, with full dese riptive data—com- Has Paid $10,000,000 to 400,000 Policyholders 

eh ba plans and specifications of which are Costs nothing g tole arn how Tittle * “Income Ins surance” costs. 

on sale at our office. S isla ieienata ae em ee 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. € E BE TTS, Resid eat “Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Bldg,, San Francisco 





Standard Building- Investment Co. | “ga lela Sania en ae 
S40 South HUE Sirent Los Angeles, Cab || i... cocurattow... cs ccsccssessssscsesssseees 
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—— ESTATE—California 


~ FOR SALE—California Land, Improved Ranches. 
for iauaeveden, Acreage in large and small tracts. 


;. Trac ts 
Water, 


soil, lay of ground, transportation, prices and terms are right. 
Write us your wants. Geo. H. Paling & Co., 706-7-8 Hiber- 


nian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Long Beach, the fastest 
growing city intheU.S. offers exceptional opportunities for pro- 
fitableinvestment. Wehandle homes near the ocean, business 
and harbor property. Yucaipa Apple ee, other California 
fruit lands. __R , RK. Riche vy, 19 Locust , Long Beach, Cal. 


COMING TO LOS ANGELES? 
trated booklet on Hollywood, the favorite foothill suburb 
overlooking City and Sea. Exceptionally fine schools. 
Valuable Los Angeles pocket guide free. Lippincott Co., 
Dept. S., Fay Bidg., Los Angeles. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. Rogue 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches. 
Ashland, best all-the-year-round climate on 
Address Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Oregon. 


___REAL ESTATE — Washington 


WORKINGMEN—"'LOOK. Washington's best dairy 
and garden land with assured work for our settlers makes 
this an ideal home proposition for the workingman. $30.00 
per acre up. Only a little cash needed, balance for 10 years. 
This is the best and oldest section close to roads, school and 
market. Fine land, easy terms and work for our settlers 
makes success certain. Send for free illustrated circular. 
“The High Cost of Living Solved.”” H. C. Peters, 800 3rd 
Avenue, Seattle. 


RE AL _ ESTATE ~-Misceliancens 
* THE TROPICS. 








"lank for free illus- 





River Valley 
Homes in 
the Coast. 

















“G ATE CITY “OI Southern terminus 
A. C. L. R. R. Death rate, 3 per 1,000. Average Temp., 
winter 64, summer 81. Clear days, 279. Booklet by Lee 
County Officials to homeseekers, tourists, sportsmen, agri- 
culturists or investors. sjoard of Trade, Fort Myers, Fla. 

COME TO COLUMBUS, Georgia, the Place with the 
Power and the Push—needs more men, money and manu- 


facturers. Hydro-electric power sufficient to maintain 60,000 
additional people. Write Board of Trade for large free book 


MOTION PICTURE 





PLAYS | 


You can write 


~ MOTION PICTURE 3 PLAYS WANTED. 
them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand; good pay. Details free. Associated Motion 
Picture Schools, 686 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
experience or 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE } 
constant demand; devote all or spare_time; 





correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
COINS AND STAMPS 
COINS: I pay $1 to $1500 for thousands of 1 rare coins, 


books, stamps to 1901. Get posted. 
Don’t sell a $2000 coin for $20. Send stamp for illustrated 
circular. Vonbergen, the Coin Dealer, Dept. S., Boston, Mass. 


OLD COINS bought and sold. New Spring catalog just 


Mint marks, paper money, 


out free to collectors only. Buying coin catalog quoting 
prices I pay 10c. Wm. Hesslein, Paddock Bldg., 101-D 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEMS WANTED. 
melodies. A hit will bring big money. Past experience un- 
necessary. Our proposition is positively unequalled. We 
Guarantee Acceptance Of All Available Work For Publication, 
and secure copyright in your name. Send us your work today 
or write for valuable instructive booklet—it's ; free. Marks- 
Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. 

FELT PENNANTS. _ Beautiful U. S. A. Pennants are all 
the rage. Everybody is buying them—Just the thing to 
decorate your Den, School or Lodge Hall. Size 15x36 inches 
with American Eagle and Shield in beautiful colors that are 
fast, on good felt, regular value 75c—now sent postpaid to any 
address for 25c direct from our large factory. Write Western 
Novelty Company, Box 472, Seattle. Washington 


PATENTS 


Send us your song poems or 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 


E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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HELP WANTED 


$30 WEEKLY Selling * ‘Easy”’ Suction Sweeper. W heels 
operate cylinder creating powerful suction. All metal. No 
pump. No bellows. Low price. Guaranteed. Sample Free. 


Write quick. Foote Sweeper Co., Box 2075, Dayton, Ohio 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 
S-914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 
AGENTS—Novelty knives and razors are lightning 
sellers. 100% profit. Exclusive territory. Goods guaran- 
teed. Novelty Cutlery Co., 219 Bar St., Canton, O. 
PARCEL POST AND INCOME TAX mean hundreds 
Government Jobs now available. ‘‘Pull’’ unnecessary. $65 
to $150 month. Write immediately for free list of positions 
available. Franklin Institute, Dept. B 51, Rochester, N. Y 


MISCELLANEOUS —s 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 
hall Bldg., New York; 1501 W right Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Write neare st office. 

SWEET PEAS—California grows the World's supply. 
For 25c we will mail to you six packets Grandiflora Sweet 
Peas, assorted colors. Spencer's 10c per packet. Other high 
= Vegetable seeds. West Coast Seed House, Los Angeles, 

al. 

TYPEWRITER for $5.00, Standard make, 
if taken quickly. Write for further particulars. 
machines guaranteed. Supplies at lowest rates. 
Typewriter Exchange, 31 Park Row, N. Y. 


THE NEW SOUTH AMERICAN FOOD DRINK, Yerba 
Maté used instead of Coffee and Tea by twenty million modern 
South Americans in the Great Wheat, Alfalfa and Stock rais- 
ing districts. Has no hurtful effects of Coffee and Tea but 
is most healthful invigorating refreshing beverage. Aids 
digestion and soothes the nerves. 100 cup package 50c 
20st paid. 20 cup trial order 10c. Booklet free. Agents 
Vanted Everywhere. Write today. Woodley Yerba Maté 
Co., Importers, Shamrock, Texas. 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS; Monologs, Recitations, Drills, 
Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; ideas for all 
kinds of entertainments. Send for free catalog. Dramatic 
Publishing Co., 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

yay Talking’’— 


"© |STAMMER ae 


dir 
Write M. L HATFIELD, 1918 Grove Street OAKLAND, caIORN 


DA T 3 N T S RETURNED. Send sketc! 
7. free . of Patent Officé Records, HOW TO OBTAIN A 
T and WH TO INVENT with List of Inventions Wante 











other bargains 
Rebuilt 
Standard 








My book “How to 
Stop Stammering”’ 
—atreatise on’ ‘Sci- 








SECURED OR FEE 


















nventions sent free. Patents advertised 
" TANTED ‘rw IDE "AS. __Send for our list of P. Sent Buyers. FR E 2 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Rosert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hatistrp 
Jno J. Cone D. W. McN auGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
BUREAU OF 


INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
418 Montcomery ST. 








CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LONDON ST. LOUIS 
MONTREAL TORONTO SEATTLE VANCOUVER MEXICO CITY 
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‘ 8) YESTERDAY and TOMORROW in ALASKA, by Walter B. Clark, Bi 
at aa : : 3 ; ormerly Governor ot 
h HH) Alaska. A timely article on a little known, much discussed and generally neglected section of un 
fe = =Uncle Sam’s domain. Mr. Clark shows how belated is the attention now being given Alaska by Gf 
rund ; rod 
= fA = Congress and how vitally necessary to the Territory is some adequate action by the Government. — Fal 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








I‘stablished 1780 


Protect Yourselt 


See that this trade-mark 1s on every pack- 
age of cocoa and chocolate that you buy. 























The immense popularity 
enjoyed by Baker’s Cocoa 
and CHOCOLATE prepara- 
tions, recognized as the 
standards for purity and 
excellence, have tempted 
unscrupulous dealers and 
manufacturers to attempt 
to trade upon the name 
** Baker’’ and to substitute 
goods of inferior quality 
when ours are called for. 
Consumers should insist 
upon getting the genuine 
goods with the trade-mark 
of the chocolate girl on 
the package. 


A handsomely illustrated booklet of Choice 
Recipes will be sent free upon request. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HE LAND OF THE 
TURQUOISE SKY | 





“we ONT this invigorating?’ said a 
passenger on the Sunsct Limited 
to a lounger on a station plat- 

form as he inhaled delightedly the 

Crisp ¢ lear air of New Mexico. 

“No, sir” replied the man, who happened 
to be a native filled with civic pride. 
‘This is Deming.” 

The story may be true, of course, but if 
it isn’t it ought to be, for it is wholly typical 
of the attitude of the citizens of the young- 
est-but-one of our national family. — In- 
deed, I had not spent twenty-four hours 
within the borders of the state before I had 
discovered that the most characteristic 
and likable qualities of its inhabitants are 
their pride and faith in the land wherein 
they dwell. And this despite the fact that 
their neighbors across the line in Arizona 
refer to New Mexico. slightingly—though 
not without some truth—as a state “where 


they plow for wood and dig for water.” 


Pe rhaps no region in the world, certainly 
none in the United States, has changed so 
remarkably in the space of a single decade. 
len years ago the only things suggested by 
a met tion of New Mexico were COW -boys, 
Hopi snake-dances, Navajo blankets and 
Harvey eating-houses. Five years ago 
Deming was as typical a cow-town as you 





By 
E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.5S. 
Author of: Gentlemen Rovers; Chopping a Path to Tomorrow 
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could find west of the Pecos. Gin 
palaces and gambling hells were 
running twenty-four hours a day; 

-cattlemen in sombreros and angora 
chaps lounged under the shade of the 
wooden awnings and used the sidewalks 
of yellow pine for cuspidors; wiry un- 
kept cow-ponies stood in rows along the 
hitching-rails which lined a street ankle- 
deep in dust. Those were the careless days 
of “chaps and taps and _ latigo-straps,” 
when writers of the ‘Wild West’ school 
of fiction could find characters, satisfying 
as though made to their order, in every 
bar-room, and groups of spurred and booted 
figures awaited the moving-picture man 
(who had not then come into his own) on 
every corner. 

All southern New Mexico was held by 
experts—at least they called themselves 
experts—to be a waterless and next-to- 
good-for-nothing waste. Government en- 
gineers had traversed the region and, without 
considering it worth the time or trouble 
to sink test wells, had written it down in 
their reports as being a worthless desert, 
and the gentlemen who make the school 
geographies and the atlases followed suit 
by painting it a speckled yellow, like the 
Sahara and the Kalahari.  Real-estate 
































Perhaps no region in the world—certainly none in the United States—has changed so much in a single decade. 
{ll southern New Mexico was held experts to be a waterless and good-for-nothing waste. Ther one day 
aman who understood irrigation drilled wells and fine clear sparkling water came up Those first wells were 


sunk in 1910; today, the nearest unoccupied land around Deming is sixteen miles from the city limits 
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five dollars an acre, but you vet a 
return—and_ there’s 
a cheerier blaze on a 


firewood in 
iing that makes 
ter’s evening than a hearth heaped with 

the roots of mesquite. In other countries 
chop down your fuel with an axe; 

New Mexico you dig it up with a spade. 


| n there is the matter of well-digging 
including the cost of boring, ma- 
nery and housing, works out at from 
teen to twenty-five dollars an acre. 


S the construction of several large 
ants, the cost of pumping has 
creatly reduced by the use of elec- 


It is quite possible, of course, for 
e five or ten-acre man to secure tracts close 
with all the preliminary work done 

being provided from a 
pro rata 
added to the 
which may be purchased, 
ea piano or an encyclopedia, on the in- 
nt plan Phat will be ta 


entral pumping plant and _ his 


re of the capitalized cost 


about a 


l . for facts and figures. 
One of the interesting things about the 
settlers in the Mimbres valley is that, so 


any previous knowledge of agricui- 


ture was concerned, 


veriest 


most of them wer 
One man whom | 
had taught school in Iowa for a quarter 0 
y, but life he 
decided that there was more money to be 
made in 


amateurs. 


a century, along in middle 


teaching corn and cabbages ho 


to shoot than there was in teaching the 
young idea. Another was a Methodist 


clergyman from 
that he had 


of the hell-fire he preached about until he 


told me 


Kentucky, who 
never had a real conceptior 
started in one broiling July morning t 


the desert Sti. 


sink an artesian well in ( 
| 


a third successful settler had been a physi 
in Oklahoma, while there are any num 
ber of ‘“‘long-horned Texicans” as the New 
Mexican dubs the Texas catt } 
turned farmer. Scattered through 
the country are a few Englishmen; not o 


the club-lounging remittance-man type so 


clan 


have 


common in the ] 


but energetic hard 





| 
are earnestly engage 
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for a few years ago an English syndicate 
purchased a Spanish land grant of some 
wo million acres in the vicinity of Raton 
and sent out a complete equipment of Eng- 
lish managers, superintendents, foremen, 
butlers, valets, men-servants and other 
functionaries, not to mention coaches, tan- 
dem carts, a pack of fox hounds, and other 
paraphernalia of the sporting life. A man 
who witnessed their detrainment at Raton 
assured me that it more fun than 
watching the Greatest Show on Earth un- 
load. It was a great life those Englishmen 
led as long as it lasted—tea at four every 
afternoon, evening clothes for dinner, and 
then a few rubbers of bridge—but it ended 
in the property being taken over at forced 
sale by a group of hard-headed Hollanders 
who harnessed the four-in-hands to plows, 
used the tandem carts for hauling wood, 
set the hounds to churning butter, and are 
making the big place pay dividends regu- 
larly. 

Some two hundred miles north of Deming 
as the mail-train goes is Albuquerque, the 
metropolis of the state—if the term me- 
tropolis can properly be applied to a city 
of not much over twelve thousand people 
set squarely in the center of the 122,000 
square-mile parallelogram which is New 
Mexico. Albuquerque is a railway center 
of considerable importance, for from there 
one can get through Pullmans north to 
Denver and Pike’s Peak, south to the bor- 
ders of Mexico and its revolutions, and west 
to the Golden Gate. One of the things 
that struck me about Albuquerque—and the 
observation is equally applicable to all the 
rest of New Mexico—is that instead of 
having weather they enjoy climate. It is 
pretty hard to beat a land where the moths 
have a chance to eat holes in your overcoat 
but never in your bed-blankets. Climate 
is, in fact, Albuquerque’s most valuable 
asset, and she trades on it for all itis worth 
and it is worth to her several hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum. It is one of the 
few cities that I know of where they want 
and welcome invalids and say so frankly. 
They could not do otherwise with any con- 
sistency, however, for half the leading 
citizens of the town arrived there on their 
backs, clinging desperately to life, and were 
lifted out of the car-window on a stretcher. 
These one-time invalids are today as husky, 
energetic, up-and-doing men as you will 
find anywhere. Heretofore Albuquerque 
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has been much too busy catering to the 
wants of the thousands of tourists and 
invalids who step onto its station platform 
each year to pay much attention to agri- 
cultural development, but without the 
town are several thousand acres of as fine 
healthy desert as one will find anywhere 
outside of the Sahara. They are enclosed, 
as though by a great garden wall, by the 
Manzano ranges, and the gentleman who 
whirled me across the billiard-table surface 
of the desert in his motor car told me that 
the Government now has an irrigation proj- 
ect under consideration which, by dam- 
ming the waters of the Rio Grande, will 
reclaim upwards of four hundred thousand 
acres of this arid land. And the great Gov- 
ernment irrigation projects now in opera- 
tion elsewhere in the Southwest have shown 
that water can produce as many things from 
a desert as the late Monsieur Hermann 
could from a gentleman’s hat. So.one of 
these days, I expect, the country around 
Albuquerque, from the city limits to the 
distant foot-hills, will be as green with 
alfalfa as Ireland is with shamrock. 

They have a commercial club in Albu- 
querque that 7s a club. At first I thought 
I had wandered into a hotel by mistake, 
for, with its spacious lobby, its busy billiard 
tables, its handsome rugs and _ furniture, 
and the mahogany desk with the attentive 
young clerk behind it, it is about as distant 
a relative of the usual commercial club as 
one could well imagine. It gives those men 
of the community who are deing things, 
and the others who want to be doing things 
or ought to be doing things, a place where 
they can meet and discuss, over tall thin 
with ice tinkling in them, the 
perennial problems of taxes, pavements, 
irrigation, ctops, fishing, house-building and 
the climate. I would suggest to the club’s 
board of governors, however, that they 
take remove the undertaker’s 
establishment which flanks the entrance. 
When one drops into a place to get some 
facts regarding the desirability of settling 
there it is not exactly reassuring to be 
greeted by a pile of coffins. 

Whoever was responsible for the archi- 
tecture of the University of New Mexico 
buildings, which stand in the outskirts 
of Albuquerque, deserves a metaphorical 
slap of commendation. New Mexico is a 
young state and not yet overly rich in this 
world’s goods, so that if, with their limited 
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resources, they had attempted to erect 
collegiate buildings along the usual hack- 
neyed lines, with Doric porticos and gilded 
cupolas and all that sort of thing, the result 
would probably have looked more like a 
third-rate normal school than like a state 
university. But they did nothing of the 
sort Instead, they erected buildings 

lapted from the ancient communal cliff 
dwellings,. constructing them of the native 
adobe, which is durable, inexpensive and 
cool. All the decorations, inside and out, 
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Santa Fe, the capital of the state, is, to 
my way of thinking at the most 
picturesque and fascinating city between 
the presents more neglected 
opportunities than any place [ know. I 
should like to have a 
manage Santa Fe, for the scenery is all in 
place, and all that it needs to bring it into 
instant popularity is for some one to adver- 
tise it properly, to give the actors their 
cues, and then to ring up the curtain. 
Where else within our borders is there a 
city with a three-hundred-year-old palace 
fronting on a plaza as quaint and sleepy 
as any you will find in Spain? Where else 
are Indians in scarlet blankets and beaded 
moccasins, their braided hair hanging in 
front of their shoulders school girl fashion, 
as common sights in the are 
traffic policemen in New York? Where 
else can you see groups of cow-punchers 
on reeking ponies, and sullen-faced Mexi- 
cans in gaudy sashes and_ high-crowned 
sombreros, and dusty prospectors with 
their strings of patient pack-mules? 

Though at present it is only a sleepy and 
forgotten backwater, with the main arteries 
of commerce running along their 
channels a score of miles away, Santa Fe 
could be made, at a small expenditure of 
anything save energy and taste, one of the 
great tourist Meccas of America. Those 
who know how much pains and money the 
municipality of Brussels spent in restoring 
a single square of that city to its original 
mediaeval picturesqueness, tearing 
whole buildings of brick and stone in ac- 
complishing it, will appreciate the possibili- 
ties of Santa Fe, where the necessary res- 
torations have only to be made in inexpen- 
sive Desultory efforts are being 
made, it is true, to induce the residents to 
promote a harmonious ensemble by re- 
stricting their architecture to those quaint 
and simple designs so characteristic of the 
country, but every now and then the effect 
is ruined by some one who could not resist 
the attractions of Queen Anne gables or 
Clydesdale piazza columns or red_ bricks 
and green blinds. 

Set at the foot of the Sangre de Cristo 
range, a mile above the level of the sea, 
with one of the kindliest all-the-year-round 
climates in the world, Santa Fe has all the 
makings of just such another “show town” 
as Biskra, in Southern Algeria, where 
Hichens laid the scene of The Garden of 
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Allah, If its citizens would wake up to its 
potentialities sufficiently to advertise it as 
scores of Californian towns with no greater 
attractions are being advertised; if they 
would restore the more historically im- 
portant of the crumbling adobe buildings 
to their original condition and erect their 
new buildings in the same characteristic 
and inexpensive style; if they would keep 
the streets alive with the picturesque fig- 
ures of blanketed Indians and Mexican 
vendors of silver filigree; and if the local 
hotel would have the originality to meet 
the incoming trains with a four-horse 
Concord stage, such as is_ inseparably 
associated with the Santa Fe Trail, instead 
of a ramshackle bus, they would soon have 
so many visitors piling into Santa Fe that 
they could not take care of them. But they 
are a dolce far niente folk, are the people of 
Santa Fe, and I expect that they wil 
placidly continue in the same happy sleepy 
easy-going path that they have always 
followed. And perhaps it is just as well. 
“They call me Santa Fe for short” the 
New Mexican capital might answer if one 
inquired its name, “but my whole name is 
La Ciudad Real de la Santa Fe de San 
Francisco; which, translated into our own 
tongue, means “The Royal City of the 
Holy Faith of Saint Francis,” which is a 
mouth-filling cognomen to say the least. 
Historically, however, it is quite able to 
live up to its high-sounding name. Fifteen 
years before the Mayflower dropped anchor 
off the rocky coast of New England, Juan 
de Onate, a Spanish explorer, had made his 
way up from New Mexico and had raised 
over the Indian pueblo which had occupied 
this site from time beyond reckoning, the 
banner of Castile. In the Indians 
rose in rebellion, surprised and massacred 
the Spanish garrison and settlers, and slew 
the priests on the altars of the churches 
they had built. Twelve years later de 
Varga: came marching up from the south- 
ward at the head of a column of 
capped soldiery and, after a ferocious 
reckoning with the Indians, retook the 
city in the name of his Most Catholic 
Majesty of Spain. With the overthrow of 
Spanish dominion in Mexico, the City of 
the Holy Faith became the northernmost 
outpost of the Mexican Republic, and Mexi- 
can it remained until General Kearney and 
his troopers came clattering into its streets 
in August, 1846, and raised on the palace 
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flagstaff the banner of Stripes and Stars. 
During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the old adobe fonda which still stands 
across the plaza from the palace marked 
the end of the famous Santa Fe Trail over 
which, in prairie-schooners and Concord 
staves and on the backs of horses, was so 
long borne the commerce of the prairies. 
With the driving of the last spike in the 
Union Pacific Railroad, the importance of 
Santa Fe as a half-way house on the over- 
land route to California vanished, and 
since then it has dwelt, contentedly enough, 
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in its glorious climate and its memories of 
the past. 

Up the Canyon of the Santa Fe, over the 
nine-thousand-foot Dalton Divide and down 
into the Macho Canyon, several hundred 
gentlemen in black and white suits of a 
somewhat pronounced pattern are building 
a very remarkable road. It is to be called 
the Scenic Highway, and when it is com- 
ple ted it will form a section of the projec ted 
Camino Real from Denver to El Paso. It 
promises to be to New Mexico what the 
Sorrento-Amalfi Drive is to Southern Italy 
or the famous Corniche Road is to the 
south of France. By means of switchbacks 


1] 


twenty-two of them in all—it will wind 


up the precipitous slopes of the great Dalton 
Divide, twist and turn among the snow- 
capped titans of the Sangre de Cristo range, 
skirt the edges of sheer pre ipices and dizzy 
chasms, drop down through the leafy soli- 
tudes of the Pecos Forest Reserve, and then 
stretch its length across the desert toward 
Taos, the pyramid-city of the Pueblos. 
Within a hundred-mile radius of Santa 
Fe are three of the most wonderful “sights” 
in this or any other country: the Pajarito 
National Park, the pyramid-pueblo of 
Taos pronounced as though it were spelled 


“Tous,” if you please), and the hill-city of 
Acoma. The Pajarito (in Spanish, remem- 
ber, the j takes the sound of h) is beyond 


all doubt the most interesting archaeolog- 
ical region in the United States, bearing 
much the same relation to the history of 
the new world that the ruins of Upper 
Egypt do to the old. Though carloads of 
pottery and utensils carted 
away to enrich museums and private col- 
lections, the surface has scarcely 
scratched, more than twenty thousand 
communal caves and dwellings remaining 
to tempt the pie k and shovel of the arch- 
On the Puye to the north a 


have been 


been 


aecologist. 
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communal building of twelve hundred 
larger than the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York or the Auditorium in 
Chicago) has been excavated, while on the 
Rito de los Frijoles a circular ruin has been 
opened up which bears a startling resem- 
blance, when viewed from above, to the 
ancient Greek amphitheatre at Taormina, 
in Sicily. Though the scientists dispute 
and squabble among themselves as to the 
significance of many of the remains which 
have been found, they admit unanimously 
that the caves which underlie these com- 
munal dwellings in the Pajarito yield ample 
evidence of having been occupied by human 
beings in the days of the lava flow, when 
the mastodon and the dinosaur roamed the 
land, and the world was very young. 

The railway which serves the northern 
portion of New Mexico has so long ex- 
ploited the Indian pueblos which le along 
its lines that little that is new about them 
remains unsaid. The extraordinary _hill- 
city of Acoma which rises, strange, silent 
and solitary, from the desert, four hours’ 
ride to the northward from the little way- 
station of Laguna, is worth two days of 
Perched on the summit 
of a rocky mesa, three hundred and fifty 
feet high, which from the monoto- 
of the desert as suddenly as a 
slap in the face, and reached only by a 
dizzy foot-path, it is changed in no single 
particular from the description given of it 
by Coronado, who passed this way on one 
of the eternal Spanish treasure-hunts nearly 
four centuries ago. Its stone houses now, 
as then, have no doors upon the street, 
being entered by means of rade ladders 
leading up to a terrace roof; even today 
there is hardly a pane of glass in the town, 
the windows being filled with translucent 
sheets of gypsum; the women of the tribe 
are still the sole owners of the: houses and 
the directors of the household, the men of 
the family having, indeed, to obtain their 
permission before setting foot in- 
They were, in fact, the original 
suffragettes. 

Such, in brief bold outline, is the New 
Mexico of today. Here you have a picture, 
as well as I can paint it, of the progress, 
potentialities and prospects of this new 
state. Though New Mexico, as a terri- 
tory, was willing enough to be a synonym 
for Indian villages and snake-dances and 
cavorting cow-boys, thestate of New Mexico 
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stands for something very different indeed. 
Though it welcomes the tourists who come- 
look-see spend-go, it prefers the settlers who 
are prepared to stay and make it their home. 
There is plenty of room for new-comers, 
too, for though New Mexico has a greater 
area than Italy it has fewer inhabitants 


than Newark, New Jersey. New Mexico 
does not suffer from that greatest of 
deprivations —lack of water— for the 
mountain flood waters that now go to 


would store great reservoirs, there 
is the flow of numerous streams and _ river 
systems, and below the surface are artesian 
belts of water waiting only to be tapped by 
the farmer’s well. That the 
watered, is very fertile, is best proved by 
the orchards, gardens and meadows which 
cover the valleys of the Mimbres and the 
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soil, once 
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Ten years ago the cattlemen of New 
used to say that it took “sixty acres 
today, thanks to irriga 
the busi- 


steer’: 
tion, -a single acre of alfalfa does 
In gold, silver, coal and copper the 
state is very rich—the largest copper mine 
in the world being at Silver City— while its 
turquoise deposits supply most of the women 
of America with jewelry. And the people are 
as big-hearted and broad-minded and open- 
handed as you will find anywhere on earth. 
Taking it by and large, therefore, a man 
with some experience, a little capital, and 
plenty of energy and ambition should go 
a long ways in New Mexico. And he would 
find a big new unfenced up-and-doing 
country and a mighty cordial grecting 
awaiting him down there in the Land of 
the Turquoise Sky. 
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AT THE TOP OF THE MAST 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of: The Devil Ship 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


N the office of the captain of detectives 

in the city of San Francisco there used 

to hang over the captain’s desk a framed 
enlargement of a kodak picture. It por- 
trayed a youth seated with arms out- 
stretched on a table, his head bowed, in an 
attitude of profound hopelessness and sor- 
row, upon his left arm. The boyish face, 
half turned to the right, was drawn in all 
the unutterable woe and tragedy of the 
ies. The eyes were closed—the pale cheeks 
were streaked with tears. It was a terrible, 
a colossal exemplification of the ancient 
biblical quotation ‘“The wages of sin is 
death;” for the hands of the boy were man- 
acled. 

It was a dreadful, a brutal thing, and why 
they kept it there isa mystery. The picture 
made of the neat and orderly office of the 
captain of detectives a chamber of horror. 
It was impossible for any human being, save 
a detective, to gaze upon it without being 
awed and chilled by its monumental awful- 
ness. Probably they kept it there as one of 
the props in that pitiful human tragedy 
colloquially designated as ‘‘the third de- 
gree.” Young Hen Maguire, who did night 
police for the Herald, never went into the 
office of the captain of detectives without 
first asking Munson, the chielf’s clerk, to 
turn that picture to the wall. But when he 
wanted to write a great newspaper story 
with the final scene laid in a prison cell, and 
pointing a moral, young Maguire would 
walk into the upper office and gaze at that 
picture; for to Henry, who was tempera- 
mental and imaginative, it was unfailing 
inspiration for a sob. That picture had 
been responsible for more than one raise in 
Hen’s salary, although there were other 
drawbacks. For instance, the picture had, 
for some indefinable reason, aroused in 
young Hen Maguire a fierce resentment of 
our vaunted civilization in the matter of 
our treatment of the transgressor, so he 
Wrote stories that earned him the enmity of 


all in the upper office with the exception of 
Detective Sergeant Michael O’Shea; con- 
sequently, when young Hen started out to 
reform the police department he decided to 
experiment first on O’Shea. He presented 
that astute individual with a book and bade 
him read it for the good of his immortal 
soul. The book was Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserables. 

“Why this French book, Henny?” de- 
manded Detective O’Shea. 

“There’s a character in it that’s a dead 
ringer for you, Mike, only he’s a French- 
man—”’ 

“More’s the pity” interrupted Michael 
O’Shea. 

“T consider this character, Javert, one of 
Hugo’s greatest. He was an honest gum- 
shoe man like you, Mike, and he got results 
without a dictograph. He held the same 
theories regarding crime and criminals and 
he was a human wolf when it came to going 
after his man. He always landed him. 
Only in the end he turned crook himself.” 

“Huh-huh!” grunted Michael O’Shea. 
“And what did he get for it?” 

“Not asou. He did it on principle, Mike, 
and when he found he couldn’t be faithful 
to his trust, he removed his shield, threw it 
into the Seine and jumped in after it.” 

“D’ye mean to say he bumped himself 
off?” demanded the honest Michael. 

“Exactly.” 

“The lobster! Just like a Frenchman to 
get excited over nothing. Why didn’t he 
resign from the department when he found 
the dips were getting his goat?” 

“Well, he had to commit suicide or there 
wouldn’t have been any story, you bone- 
head. You hate him all through the story, 
but when he turns off his light—Mike, 
you’ve simply got to cry, that’s all.” 

Michael O’Shea knew better than that. 
“Well, Henny, I’ve heard of a fly-cop turn- 
ing crook for cash, but never for glory. I 
don’t suppose there’s a man on the present 
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gambling detail that hasn’t turned crook 
for five a week. [ve known ’em to go as 
low as four a week for protecting a hand- 
book. But tell me, Henry Maguire, are you 
trying to sneak up on the blind side of me 
for a scoop, that you insist on me taking 
this book and reading it?” 

“Not a bit of it, Mike. It will be good 
for your soul. You’re too hard on the under- 
dogs, Mike. Why, only this morning I saw 
you pick up an ex-con in Market street and 
make him give an account of himself. The 
unfortunate cuss didn’t look like a hard nut 
either. The only criminal thing that I 
could see about him was his prison suit of 
‘free’ clothes, and they shricked his shame 
to high heaven. Now, I daresay that poor 
devil had been out of San Quentin for about 
four hours; he’d just crossed the bay and 
was breezing up Market street, enjoying the 
wicked old world again when he bumped 
into you and—” 

“Not a bit of it, Henny. I bumped into 
him. I had the tip that he was due in town 
and I watching for him. Want to 
know who it was you saw me pick up? 
That was St. Louis Slim. Give that bird 
the time and a good set of tools to work with 
and he’ll burgle his way through any armor- 
plate steel door that ever swung on hinges.” 

‘But he isn’t a criminal any more, Mike. 
Can’t you see the point? He’s served his 
time; he’s paid his debt to society and he’s 
entitled to go his way in peace. You have 
no right to interfere with him. I suppose 
you ordered him to report at headquarters 
every day or two, never pausing to think, 
of course, that he might want to get a job 
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and work at it.” 

“True,” assented Detective Sergeant 
Michael O’Shea. ‘“That’s why he has to 
report. The chief’s afraid he'll find a job 
and work at it. He works at night, Henny, 
so it’s easy for him to report by day.” 

Michael O’Shea chuckled at this flash of 
his Hibernian wit. But young Hen Maguire 
was too temperamental for a night police 
reporter. He was peeved at “the system,” 
so he said: 

“Mike, do you know what I'd do if I 
were St. Louis Slim? Id lay for you and 


the likes of you and bump you off some 


dark night in an alley.’ 

“That’s why I keep out of dark alleys, 
Henny. Don’t worry about St. Louis Slim 
or his lack of intentions. He’ll do for me fast 
enough if Lever let him have the chance.” 


Detective O'Shea, callous to crime and 
long since inured to the shame and sorrow 
of the under-world, patted young Henry’s 
shoulder patronizingly. He was fond of 
young Hen, for the reporter had brains and 
character, as did likewise Michael O’Shea 
himself. 

“Everybody to his own taste, Henny 
boy, as the old lady said when she kissed 
You've got too many of them 
advanced ideas in your head for a police 
reporter and they ain’t buying you anything 
around headquarters. Of course I don’t 
mind you springing them on me, because I 
understand you and we’re good friends, but 
don’t shoot off your mouth around the chief 
or you'll get yourself disliked and the other 
boys will be scooping you every blessed 
day. A loose tongue may cost you your job, 
Henny. You've been tearing things open 
with a pretty high hand lately, and take it 
from your friend Mike, you’re not any too 
popular around here right now. However, 
I'll take this French book and read it and 
tell you what I think about it, anyway.” 

“Thank you, Mike. Dll buy you a good 
cigar for that. You’re so absolutely on the 
level with yourself and your friends that it 
hurts me to know you won’t give an ex- 
convict an even break. However, I’ve said 
all I’m going to say until you’ve finished 
reading that If Victor Hugo, who 
was one of the greatest writers that ever 
lived, can’t convince you, it’s a hopeless 
job for a mere police reporter. When you 
read the book pass it along, Mike.” 

“T will” promised Michael O’Shea. “Now 
buy me that good cigar before you forget.” 
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“Mike,” queried Horton, the captain of 
detectives, “how are you going to spend 
your vacation? It starts next Monday.” 

“Around the house with the wife and 
kids, of course” replied the detective. “Pm 
going to put in a lawn and set out some 
geraniums and sweet peas. [ll fuss around 
home all morning and in the afternoon [Il 
go to the ball game and take my boy Jim. 
If you can beat that for spending a vaca- 
tion, Chief, show me.”’ 

“Well, you have two weeks of it, Mike, 
under the city charter, and on full pay. 
But the police commissioners have the 
power to extend your vacation indefinitely 

and I might so arrange it for you. For 
instance, you might have an attack of 
rheumatism and have to go to the springs.” 
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“Not on pay” warned Michael O’Shea, 
who was famed for his honesty. “My 
record’s straight to date and I won’t have 

y man say I grafted a cent of pay off the 
city without giving value received.” 

“Easy, Mike. There may be a wad of 
monev in this for both of us. The job’s not 
CXC tly official.”’ 

“Ts the money clean?” 

“Chemically pure, Mike. It’s a 
thousand-dollar reward for a crook.” 

“Well, that’s clean enough for the O’Shea 
family, Chief.” The detective leaned a 
large ruddy ear toward Horton. “I’m 
listening” he said. “Who pays the freight 
if the city don’t? I have no money to 
peculate with.” 

“The Pacific Life Insurance Company.” 
Some class to 
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“Insurance swindle, eh? 
this case, eh? I’m tired of picking up cheap 
dips and yeggs and bunco-steerers, and a 
run-in with a brainy crook will be a change. 
Tell me the sad story.” 

“Two years ago,’ began Horton, “the 
Pacific Life Insurance Company issued a 
$20,000 policy to one John F. Mallory, a 
resident of Sacramento. Six months later 
Mallory’s body was found half buried on a 
sund-bar in the Sacramento river near 
Kennett. Mallory had been missing for 
two months prior to the discovery of the 
body and it was proved that the last seen 
of him was aboard the Shasta Express. He 
was then bound north for the headwaters 
of the Sacramento on a fishing trip, from 
which he never returned.” 

“How did he pay his premium?” de- 
manded Detective O’Shea. ‘Quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually?” 

“Annually.” 

“Then there’s no swindle, Chief. No 
crook’s going to throw away a couple of 
hundred dollars by paying his premium 
annually, in advance, when he intends to 
pull the trick in six months. However 

“Prior to embarking on this fishing excur- 
continued Horton, ‘Mallory had 
purchased in a Sacramento sporting-goods 
house a pair of gum hip boots, two pair of 
heavy gray woolen socks and a brown cor- 
duroy outing suit. When the body was 
found it was identified immediately. The 
clerk who sold Mallory the boots and cloth- 
ing testified, and in addition Mallory’s 
watch and his pocket-book, with his name 
in gold letters on it, was on the body. The 
itself not recognizable when 
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found. However, in height and approxi- 
mate weight it closely resembled Mallory. 
The identification was complete enough for 
all practical purposes and the insurance 
company was satisfied. It paid over to 
Mallory’s widow the amount of her hus- 
band’s life insurance policy.” 

“T see” observed Detective O’Shea, “but 
where’s the bug? John H. Mallory hasn’t 
been seen around Sacramento since, has 
he?”’ 

“No, but one James Pike, a former 
neighbor of Mailory in Sacramento, informs 
the life insurance company that on a recent 
visit to Victoria, British Columbia, he saw 
John H. Mallory seated at a desk in the 
real estate office of the firm of McDougall 
& Rand. Mallory did not see Pike, but 
Pike swears it is either Mallory or his 
double. Now if it’s Mallory, there’s been 
a $20,000 swindle put over.” 

“Naturally. But how about Mallory’s 
widow?” : 

“She doesn’t appear to be in on it. She 
has resided quietly in Sacramento ever 
since, and after keeping Mallory’s grave 
free of weeds for a year she has remarried.” 

“What did she do with the twenty thou- 
sand? It might have been a frame-up and 
they split the swag, Mallory agreeing to 
disappear permanently and permit her to 
marry some one she thought more of. That 
would have been a safe arrangement, you 
know. While he would have her for bigamy, 
she’d have him for felony. Neither one 
could blackmail the other in that event. 
You remember the Hudson case in Dela- 
ware nine years ago—’ 

“No chance, Mike. When Mrs. Mallory 
remarried, her No. 2 was a clerk in a dry- 
She staked him to the $20,000 
and set him up in business for himself.” 

“So far so good, Cap. Sut I can’t see a 
man putting over a grab of that size unless 
he’s going to profit by it himself. Remem- 
ber, he paid his premium annually.” 

“There’s been a swindle pulled off all 
right” retorted Horton doggedly, “and I 
can prove it to you.” He reached into the 
drawer of his desk and drew out a large 
envelope. “John F. Mallory has done 
time,” he continued, “three years in Joliet 
for forgery under the name of Henry Price. 
You see, Mike, when the insurance company 
tipped me off to this suspicion of a swindle, 
I figured that the Sacramento papers might 
have run his picture at the time of his 
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disappearance, if not when the body was 
recovered. Sure enough they had, and I 
secured an original photograph, had copies 


made and sent to the wardens of every 
penitentiary in the United States and 
Canada, together with a circular letter of 
inquiry. And I dug Mallory up on the 


records of Joliet. I have his Bertillon 
measurements and his prison photographs 
right here.” 

Detective Sergeant Michael P. O’Shea 
was a skeptic no longer. “That settles it” 
he said. “Once a crook, always a 
This is the job for Michael P. Show me the 
fellow’s mug, Cap.”’ 

He studied the photographs with the eye 
of the trained thief-catcher, but even after 
a long scrutiny he glanced up at his chief, 
disappointment showing plainly in his big 
ruddy face. Even with cropped head and 
shaven face—a condition which brings out 
forcibly every criminal angle in the human 
head, there was nothing about John F. 
Mallory that would indicate the criminal 
save the horrible barred suit and the number 
on his breast. O’Shea compared the prison 
photographs with the one published in the 
Sacramento papers. 

“They’re pictures of the same man” he 
“And yet, that’s a good face, 
I see he 
he dis- 
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announced. 
Cap—a good, strong manly face. 
was wearing a mustache when 
appeared.” 

“Tt’s a cinch to locate him, Mike. You'll 
notice he’s just a trifle myopic; he might be 
wearing spectacles now. The job before 
you, Mike, is to proceed to Victoria, B. C., 
and find John F. Mallory under whatever 
alias he may be living. He was seen at a 
desk in the office of the real estate firm of 
McDougall & Rand. Of course you under- 
stand that this is a roping job, Mike. 
While a felony is extraditable under our 
treaty with Canada, we can’t commence 
extradition proceedings without a Grand 
Jury indictment, and we haven’t any real 
proof that a felony has been committed; 
besides which, if this thing leaks out it’s an 
official job and our reward goes glimmering. 
It’s up to you to entice him across Puget 
Sound into American territory and hold 
him there, on some pretext, until you can 
communicate with me by wire. Then I'll 
have a warrant sworn to here, on informa- 
tion and belief, and forward it to you. 
Once we get him back in Sacramento it’s 
easy to cook the case against him, if he’s 








the man, and you and I split the five thou- 
sand. Of course you understand that I 
must never appear in this at all. You’re 
on your vacation and this is an unofficial 
job” 

“T don’t like a roping job” protested 
O’Shea. “It makes me feel like a 
pigeon, and if this fellow hadn’t done time 
and wasn’t an out-and-out crook I wouldn’t 
take the job, Cap.” 

“Well, you can’t walk into his office, 
knock him down and identify him by his 
thumb print and Bertillon measurements 
and then call in the Victoria police, can 
you? Be sensible, Mike. You’re the only 
man big enough for the job and the only 
one I can trust to play fair with me. The 
rest of the dicks around this office would 
blackmail him for his roll, if they thought 
he’d come through stronger than their cut 
of the reward, and then they’d turn him loose, 
hotfoot back to San Francisco and tell me 
it was a case of mistaken identity. But I 
don't think it is. I do not believe the body 
found in the river was that of John F. Mal- 
lory. I know it ain’t a pleasant job, Mike, 
but it’s on the level. Ive put you next 
the good thing—now go forth and gather. 
Remember, there’s $2500 in this for each 
of us, no publicity and no questions asked. 
Gad! Imagine what the private detective 
agencies would do if they had our infor- 
mation, Mike.” 

Out of his vast experiente Mike could 
readily imagine. And, as the captain said, 
it was a fair game, in playing which Mike 
O’Shea would be merely using his skill as a 
detective in a purely private and individual 
capacity. Mike O’Shea never felt any pity 
for a crook. His motto was “Deliver the 
goods,” ar, in police parlance, “Get your 
man. 

“T'll spend my vacation in British Colum- 
bia, Cap” he said. ‘I need the money.” 

He did, indeed. He was buying a little 
home on the instalment plan and since he 
supported a numerous family on his salary 
detective sergeant and scorned the 
“pickings” of his profession, the prospect 
of $2500 in clean money, with vacation, 
travel and expense money, not to mention 
the professional pleasure, the artistic de- 
light of consummating a difficult task and 
landing a crook, this chance was distinctly 
alluring. Only he wished it wasn’t a roping 
job! To hunt a criminal down, no matter 
how faint the clews, to walk up to his man, 
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taj him on the shoulder and say softly: 
“Hold out your hands. I’m going to put 
the bracelets on you”—that was quite 
ethical. But the task of gaining even a 
crook’s confidence for the purpose of de- 
stroying him—it hardly seemed a sporting 
proposition. However, Mike O’Shea had 
been raised in a hard school and he did not 
pause to analyze this faint feeling of repug- 
nance at the task assigned him. It was 
sufficient that he disliked it none the less 
but needed the money more. 

For the remainder of that week O’Shea 
spent much of his time delving into the 
minute details of the case and tke habits 
and personal peculiarities of the l te John 
Ff. Mallory. Upon the day his vacation 
commenced he took steamer for Victoria, 
armed with a large roll of bills and the other 
impedimenta requisite to the success of his 
mission. Before he left, however, he dropped 
in at the Central Station and called young 
Hen Maguire out of the reporters’ room. 

“Henny,” he said, ‘“‘here’s that French 
book you loaned me. I haven’t had time 
to finish it and I found it as dull as a reform 
administration. I got as far as where this 
crook, Jean Valjean, pinched the bishop’s 
silver candlesticks that he thought so much 
of; and then, when the cops caught him 
with the goous red-handed, and the bishop 
lied and said he’d given the crook the 
candlesticks—well, that was too much for 
Michael P. O’Shea. It ain’t logic, Henny, 
my son. You know just as well as I do that 
a bishop won’t lie—more particularly when 
you swipe his silver candlesticks. A bishop 
is human the same as you and me, Henny, 
and a good sterling silver candlestick on his 
little private altar means more to him than 
it does to anybody else. Now, here was 
this cheap dip, Jean Valjean, just out of 
stir, hungry and broke. The good bishop 
gets wise to his needs, takes him into his 
house like a gentleman and stakes him to 
the pork-chops. And at that, remember, 
the bishop ain’t any too well prepared for 
a guest. He has a poor diocese and he’s 
living awful cheap and simple. But he’s got 
a good heart for the poor, and he feeds this 
jean Valjean and gives him a night’s lodg- 
ing. And what does the crook do? What 
does he do?» Why, what every crook always 
does. He bites the hand that feeds him. 
In the middle of the night he gets up and 
lifts the bishop’s candlesticks. That’s 
gratitude for you—crooks’ gratitude!” 
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“But Mike, you big bonehead, listen 

Michael P. O’Shea raised a large pro- 
testing hand. “Nix on the gabble, Henny. 
You’re all wrong. You're giving me this 
book to convince me I’m wrong for the way 
I treat a crook, and here’s a case true to 
life, right down in black and white, and 
you ain’t convinced yourself!’ And Mich 
ael P. O’Shea chuckled pleasurably. “‘T tell 
you, Henny, when you’ve had as much to 
do with crooks as I’ve had, you'll know 
they’re ali bad, every one of ’em. I tell you, 
son,acrook’sacrook. If he wasn’t I wouldn’t 
be a detective sergeant. Here’s your book. 
I’m obliged to you, Henny, but there’s 
better reading, and more interesting and 
true to life, in the files of the upper office.” 

“T see” observed young Hen Maguire, 
thoroughly chastened. ‘Your tastes in 
literature lean toward the school of realism.” 

“Every time.” 

“But you’ve missed the part I wanted 
you to read, Mike. About Javert, when 
he took off his shield and jumped into the 
Seine. Take the book with you and read 
it on the boat.” 

“T’ve had enough, Henny. Now, you 
forget these dynamite theories of yours, 
boy, and listen to your old Uncle Mike. 
I’m digging out of town today on a quiet 
little job of my own, and if luck comes my 
way I’m going to hand you the swellest 
little scoop ever. Dve got a peach of a 
story for you, Henny—all canned for you. 
Remember that. It’s a peach of a story.” 

Young Hen’s eyes glistened. He was 
every inch a reporter. 

“Thanks, Mike, awfully. You know me. 
When I write the story M. P. O’Shea gets 
all the publicity that’s coming to him. 
Remember that—you—and don’t forget to 
tip me off.”’ 

They shook hands and parted. They 
understood each other well, these two. 
The reporter gazed after the bulky form of 
the detective as the latter hurried down the 
corridor, suit-case in hand. 

“Ah, Javert, Javert!’ he murmured. 
“What a pity an honest man like you has to 
be a detective!” 


The two netural gifts which made of 
Michael P. O’Shea a great detective were a 
marvelous memory and a photographic eye. 
All of the written information on crimes and 
criminals contained in the upper office 
filing cabinets was on perennial tap in 
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O’Shea’s brain. Crooks he had never seen 
before in the flesh he recognized at a glance, 
provided he had once seen their photo- 
graphs. Courage he had to spare, and bulk 
and brawn, and Irish cunning, combined 
with an attractive and winning personality 
when he desired to forget the argot of his 
calling and play a part. His were no ham- 
like hands, no cold, forbidding eyes. His 
neck was not thick, nor his brow low and 
receding, nor his lower jaw prognathous 
and blue, after the popular conception of 
ihe great detectives of the regular force. 
Far from it. For five successive years 
Michael P. O’Shea had been voted the 
Adonis of the department and elected to 
lead the grand march at the policeman’s 
ball for the benefit of the widows and or- 
phans of the department. Indeed, in a 
rented dress suit and Mrs. O’Shea on his 
arm he was always worth two sticks of 
publicity and a picture lay-out in the news- 
paper accounts of the ball. 

Arrayed now in a handsome suit of 
tweeds, which he had ventured to order on 
the strength of his prospective share in the 
$5000 reward and a liberal expense account 
from the insurance company, and carrying 
a gold-headed cane which had belonged to 
his father, Detective Sergeant O’Shea 
landed at Victoria, B. C., and registered at 
the best hotel as M. P. O’Shea, of Decatur, 
Illinois. He lunched with the utmost enjoy- 
ment, filled his pockets with twenty-five 
cent cigars and strolled up town to the real 
estate office of McDougall & Rand. 

In front of the office he paused and dis- 
played great interest in an array of cards 
advertising bargains in small farms, timber 
lands and bungalows. He puffed thought- 
fully at his cigar for several minutes while 
he studied the signs, then he glanced 
casually into the office of McDougall & 
Rand and saw a man at a desk. This man 
was watching Michael P. O’Shea, for the 
window display was a bait to catch the 
transient investor, and O’Shea was im- 
mediately conscious of a feeling which must 
be greatly akin to those of a deerhound 
when he picks up a warm trail; for the man 
at the desk was either John F. Mallory or 
his double! 

O’Shea’s glance wandered again to the 
window display. Once more he read the 
advertised bargains, scratched his ear in 
evident indecision, pulled out his watch, 
started to walk away, paused undecided, 


looked at his watch again—and stepped 
into the office of McDougall & Rand. He 
approached the man at the desk. 

“Ts Mr. McDougall or Mr. Rand in?” 

“T am Mr. Rand, at your service, sir. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Well,” replied O’Shea, “I haven’t got 
much time to discuss the matter with you 
now, Mr. Rand, but I happened to notice 
that timber land advertisement in your 
window. I’m in the market for some tim- 
ber, but that acreage is too small for my 
purpose. If you have larger tracts I would 
be interested in looking over your maps and 
other information with a view to doing 
business if the land suited me.” 

“We have iarger tracts, Mr. —’ 

“O’Shea. M. P. O'Shea. I’m from 
Decatur, Illinois, looking around in your 
big western country for a timber invest- 
ment.” 

“How long do you purpose remaining in 
Victoria, Mr. O’Shea?” 

O’Shea smiled—and a particularly like- 
able smile had Detective Sergeant O’Shea 
when he chose to use it. It had its instant 
effect on Rand. Mentally he labeled M. P. 
O’Shea as a bluff brisk keen Irish-American 
gentleman with money to burn. 

“T’m flitting around, Mr. Rand, hoping 
to light somewhere and grow up with the 
country. I don’t know exactly what I 
want, but I thought a few hundred thou- 
sand put into timber wouldn’t be a bad 
investment.” 

““Buy trees and grow rich’ is the motto 
of this country, Mr. O’Shea. Howeyer, if 
you are pressed for time just now, you 
might care to have me look over our timber 
lists and wait upon you later at your hotel, 
at some’ hour convenient to you.” 

“That would be bully, if you’ll do it, Mr. 
Rand. I’m staying at the Empress. Sup- 
pose you do that. Look over your lists of 
large tracts and meet me at the hotel at 
six-thirty this evening. We can dine to- 
gether and discuss the timber situation. 
I am a stranger in your country and anxious 
to glean a little information.” 

“Delighted”’ replied Rand. “Thank you, 
sir. I shall be there at six-thirty. I think 
we can fix you up. Thinking of erecting a 
sawmill and engaging in the lumber busi- 
ness?” 

“Not I” laughed Detective O’Shea. “I’m 
going to take it easy. But I have a boy 
growing up and he can tackle it fifteen years 
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from now if he feels like 
it. I understand timber 
values are increaging very 
rapidly.” He — glanced 
again at his watch. “I 
must be running along, 
Mr. Rand. See you at six- 
thirty. So long” and with 
a triendly wave of his 
hand he was gone in a 
great hurry, swinging his 
father’s gold-headed cane. 

‘Ain’t [the great come- 
on kiddo?” he told himself 
admiringly, as he turned 
the corner and slowed 
down to a leisurely walk. 
His plans were working 
out well, for he had had 
the precaution to investi- 
gate the Canadian timber 
laws. He had learned that 
one cannot buy timber 
outright and let it lie idle 
as an investment. On the 
contrary the contracts of 
purchase from the Domin- 
ion government specify 
that milling operations 
must commence within a 
certain periou and that a 
royalty on the manufac- 
tured product must be 
paid to the government. 
It was this knowledge 
that had led O’Shea to 
feign an interest in timber 
lands, for by talking care- 
lessly of an investment of 
acouple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars he knew he 
would arouse Rand’s in- 
terest. Then, with that 
interest aroused, O’Shea 
planned to discover, re- 
gretfully, that an invest- 
ment in Canadian timber 
was impossible. He must have his lands in 
fee simple, and the only place where such 
timber lands were for sale was the United 
states. 

“If the prospect of a big commission 
doesn’t lure that bird across the water 
where [ want him,’ mused Detective 
O'Shea, “I’m a boob and I'll resign from 
the department the minute I get back to 
San Francisco.” 











He glanced casually into the office and saw a man at a desk. This 
man was either John F. Mallory or his double! 


Rand arrived at the hotel at six o’clock 
and talked timber lands until six-thirty, 
when they went in to dinner. By ten 
o’clock O’Shea, by adroit questioning, had 
fathomed every angle of the Canadian laws 
relating to purchases of timber, and with 
well-simulated regret he played his trump 
card. 

“Tm sorry, Mr. Rand’ he said, “but 
after talking this matter over with you, it 
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seems best that I should abandon the idea 
of purchasing on this side of the water. I 
want a tract of timber, but I want to buy 
it now and forget all about it for ten years, 
at least. For an operator your propositions 
are well worthy of consideration, but as an 
investment—no.” 

Rand’s face plainly showed his disap- 
pointment. 

“However,” continued O’Shea, “you have 
been to some little trouble to go into this 
matter with me and if you can find me a 
suitable tract in Washington or Oregon I 
shall be very glad to permit your firm to 
consummate the business for me. I leave 
for Seattle tomorrow morning, and will be 
in Portland, Oregon, Wednesday night. 
Now, if you can line up a tract within the 
next week or ten days, a wire from you will 
reach me at the Hotel Portland. Unless I 
have found what I want by that time I shall 
leave for California and look into the sugar 
and white pine country there.” 

Relief was apparent in Rand’s face now. 
“Thank you, Mr. O’Shea” he said. “I 
appreciate your courtesy greatly, I assure 
you. I'll look around and see what I can 
find for you. Perhaps my partner may 
know of something.” 

They shook hands cordially and departed. 
O’Shea went into the writing room and sent 
a brief note to Horton, his chief. 

“Frederick Rand is John F. Mallory, and 
John F. Mallory is Henry Price, late Con- 
vict No. 23187 at Joliet. He has the mole 
behind his left ear in the edge of the hair, 
scar on little finger of the left hand, slight 
nervous affliction of the right eyelid. As 
nearly as I can judge, the measurements 
are the same—height, weight, complexion, 
everything. I expect him in Portland to 
see me some day next week. When I wire 
you he is on his way, send the warrant.” 


For three days following his arrival in 
Portland Detective O’Shea gave himself up 
to seeing the sights of that interesting city 
while he waited for a telegram from Rand. 
It came, on the evening of the third day. 
Rand wired that he had a splendid property 
down on Coos Bay, Oregon, and was send- 
ing his partner, McDougall, to Portland 
the following day to consult with him. 
O’Shea wired back immediately: 

Would prefer that you come yourself, if pos- 
sible. | Haven’t met McDougall and would 
much prefer to do business with you. 


“That will make him uneasy,” O’Shea 
mused, “‘and he’ll be afraid to take chances 
So will his partner, and he ll urge Rand to 
com in person. Rand can’t refuse, for his 
partmer will batter down all of his excuses. 
Guess I’d better wire Horton.” 

He did. Whereupon Horton swore to a 
complaint, on information and belief, and 
a felony warrant was issued for John F. 
Mallory, alias Frederick Rand, alias Henry 
Price, and dropped in the mail with a 
special-delivery stamp on the envelope. 
That envelope had no sooner been deposited 
in the San Francisco post-office than Detect- 
ive O’Shea received a wire from Rand, 
stating that in deference to the former’s 
wishes he was coming to Portland himself. 

Rand arrived at O’Shea’s hotel in Port- 
land some eight hours before the warrant 
for his arrest. He had a map of ten thou- 
sand acres of Douglas fir down on Coos Bay, 
and suggested that they go down there, 
starting the following morning, for an 
examination of the property. 

O’Shea was on the point of dissenting and 
playing for delay until the warrant should 
arrive, whereupon he would place Rand 
under arrest, until it occurred to him that 
he was on his vacation! Why not, then, 
combine business with pleasure? Rand 
would, without doubt, secure guides, cruis- 
ers and horses and take him on a tour of 
inspection of the property, and the trip 
would doubtless be most enjoyable. It 
would take them a week at least to make 
even a cursory survey of the property. 

The prospect of a week’s camping trip 
in the great northern woods decided Detect- 
ive O’Shea. He would not serve the war- 
rant in Portland, but would hold it in case 
of emergency. He would look at the land, 
declare himself willing to purchase it and 
induce Rand to accompany him to San Fran- 
cisco voluntarily for the alleged purpose of 
closing the deal. And he would so arrange it 
with Horton that immediately upon their 
arrival in San Francisco some other officer 
would make the actual arrest, and Rand 
would be none the wiser, for once arrested 
and charged with a felony he would, of 
course, naturally abandon any further 
efforts to close for the timber lands with 
O’Shea. He would consider that his arrest 
and impending conviction would frighten 
his pseudo customer away. 

“T’ll just do that” soliloquized O’Shea. 
“Somehow or other I like this fellow, and I 
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hate this roping business. I'll just play this 
thing so Rand will never find me out. He’s 
a crook and I’m on my vacation. Damn the 
odds. Ul give him the old bunk about my 
bankers and my wife’s consent, and once 
he thinks he has me hooked he’ll be afraid 
to let me out of his sight. After all, why 
should he be suspicious? To all intents 
and purposes he’s been dead a year and a 
half. He’ll take a chance and follow me to 
close this deal.” 

“We'll start in the morning, Mr. Rand” 
he informed his victim. “And as I suppose 
we'll be out in the woods at deast a week, 
I’m going to buy a fishing rod and a rifle 
and some outing clothes.” 

“By all means” replicd Rand, and he 
went with Detective O’Shea and helped 
him select his purchases. 

That was without doubt the finest vaca- 
tion Detective O’Shea had ever had. The 
manager of the North Bend Lumber Com- 
pany, which owned the land that O’Shea 
pretended to be inspecting, furnished them 
with horses, a guide, an excellent cook and 
grub for ten days, and they plunged into 
the wilderness. When they returned they 
were bearded, ragged and tanned and exces- 
sively cheerful. O’Shea professed himself 
as delighted with the property, and but one 
obstacle stood in the way of his immediate 
purchase of it. As a matter of principle he 
always consulted his wife and advised with 
her, but this, he assured Rand, was a mere 
formality. Would Rand accompany him to 
San Francisco and consummate the deal? 
It would be necessary for O’Shea to arrange 
with the bank there for the transfer of 
funds from his bank in Decatur, Illinois. 
Moreover, the main office of the North 
Bend Lumber Company was in San Fran- 
cisco and it would be necessary to proceed 
there in order to look over the abstract of 
title and have the deed drawn up by a 
reliable attorney. In fact, O’Shea cited a 
number of reasons why Rand should accom- 
pany him to San Francisco, any one of 
which dwindled into insignificance when 
compared with the all-important reason— 
the desire for a tremendous commission to 
McDougall & Rand. 

As O’Shea had figured he would, Rand 
readily consented to accompany him. As a 
steamer was saillag from North Bend for 
San Francisco the following morning, he 
suggested that they book their passage on 
her, and O’Shea declared he would go and 


° 
purchase tickets. When he returned he 
was secretly amused to discover that as a 
precautionary measure Rand had shaved 
his mustache! 

“Hello!” O’Shea said bluntly. “Why did 
you do that? You're an ugly customer 
without a mustache.”’ 

“T know it, Mr. O’Shea. But while 
shaving I accidently chopped a piece off it. 
It was lopsided then so I had to sacrifice it 
entirely.” 


The coasting steamer Omega, carrying 
miscellaneous freight and passengers (also 
miscellaneous, for the list included Detect- 
ive-Sergeant O’Shea and Henry Price, alias 
John F. Mallory, alias Frederick Rand) 
proceeded slowly down the winding channel 
of Coos Bay and breasted the choppy seas 
that rolled in from the Pacific to lash them- 
selves into a wild smother of foam on Coos 
Bay bar. To the south and west the sky 
was dark and lowering, and a southerly 
breeze, carrying a hint of rain, sang through 
the rigging of the Omega. Detective O’Shea, 
finding that his head and his stomach were 
inclined to behave in the open air, left his 
stateroom a few minutes aftcr the first 
premonitory wallow of the steamer informed 
him she was passing out, and climbed to 
the hurricane deck. 

In the lee of the chart-house and just 
aft the bridge he paused to light a cigar. 
The captain, enveloped in a heavy watch 
coat, was striding nervously backward and 
forward across the bridge, pausing occa- 
sionally to stick his head through a little 
opening from the bridge into the pilot house 
and address a brief order to the man at the 
wheel. While O’Shea was standing there 
Rand came up on deck and joined him. 

“T don’t like the looks of this bar, O’Shea”’ 
he said. “It’s breaking very heavily.” 

“T do wish we’d crossed out earlier in the 
day. It’s getting rougher every minute, 
and dinner is out of the question until we 
strike smooth water—good land of love, 
Rand, look at that wave!” 

“Hang on!” yelled the captain, and the 
two passengers sprang for the iron bridge 
railing and grasped it, just as a huge green 
sea came in over the port counter, swept 
the entire length of the hurricane deck and 
poured off in huge cascades on the star- 
board side, carrying everything movable 
with it. O’Shea and Rand were drenched 
to the skin and a little frightened as the 
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water receded and left them, half blinded 
and gasping, still clinging to the iron bridge 
railing. They could feel the Omega shiver 
with the impact of the terrific slap from 
that sea. 

“The helmsman let her fall off that 
time” sputtered Rand. “She took that 
sea over her counter. Listen to the skipper 
roast him.” 

The skipper was, indeed, reproving the 
helmsman in no uncertain language. “Hold 
her head up, you blighter” he roared. 
“Hold her up. D’ye want to blanket her 
and sink us like pig lead?” 

“She won’t hold up, sir’ the helmsman 
shouted back. “I gave her half a dozen 
spokes that time, sir, and she wouldn’t 
answer me.” 

O’Shea saw the captain spring to the 
speaking-tube that led to the engine room. 
“Kick her wide open and give her all you 
have” he called to the chief. He looked up 
as he turned from the tube and saw his two 
passengers still clinging to the rail. O’Shea 
expected the captain would grin at their 
bedraggled appearance, but instead the 
sight of him and Rand appeared to deepen 
the anxious look in the master’s eyes, and 
instinctively O’Shea scented trouble. 

“Go below and lock yourselves in your 
cabin, gentleman” the captain commanded. 
“We're in for a bad buffeting-on the bar and 
if you hang around on deck we’re extremely 
liable to lose you—hard-a-port!”’ 

The last words were a ringing shout, and 
through the little aperture leading from the 
bridge into the pilot house O’Shea could 
see the spokes flying as the helmsman spun 
the wheel. But the Omega was sluggish and 
another sea came in over her counter, com- 
pletely blanketing her. As it receded the 
captain again took up the speaking-tube 
and O’Shea pressed nearer to hear what he 
might say. 

“What’s the matter down there?” he 
heard. ‘‘Haven’t you got any steam? She 
keeps falling off, Chief. She won’t buck 
into them and ride them out—leaky tubes! 
Oh, damn the owners! Why will they send 
us to sea in a coffin? Yes, Chief, 


I know. But pour the fuel into her. I 
can’t turn back now. I might lose my 
rudder. It’s safer to go ahead. Maybe 


we'll weather it.” 

Slowly the Omega crept out over the bar, 
shipping a sea every few minutes, wallow- 
ing frightfully and groaning in all her aged 


timbers. They were almost over when a 
succession of monstrous combers came 
rushing in from sea to meet her. She rose 
to the first and rode it out, swung a little, 
despite the helmsman’s desperate efforts 
to hold her head up, and took the second 
wave over her lower decks. While she was 
still awash, yawing frightfully, the third 
sea blanketed her completely. 

“What the devil’s the matter with her?” 
shouted O’Shea. 

“Leaky, rotten boilers, that’s all’’ replied 
Rand coolly. “She’s a big boat in a fright- 
ful sea and she hasn’t power enough to buck 
her way through.” He reached for a cork 
ring that hung on the bridge railing at the 
starboard end and slipped it over his 
shoulders. 

“Better help yourself, O’Shea” he advised. 
“We'll be lucky if we aren’t kicked back 
on the bar, smothered and banged to 
pieces.” 

At that instant the fourth wave hit her. 
She heeled far over on the port side and 
swung broadside on in the trough of that 
awful sea. An instant later another sea 
had snatched her rudder out as clean as a 
dentist extracts a tooth, and O’Shea saw 
the wreckage whirled by, riding high on 
the crest of the departing wave. Thirty 
seconds later another monster wave raked 
her, and before their very eyes the chart- 
house tore loose from its anchor bolts and 
went over the side. The captain, grasping 
the other cork ring at the port end of the 
bridge, went with it. 

“This is no place for the head of the 
O’Shea family” gasped Mike O’Shea. ‘To 
the top of the mast for me. This is a wet 
spot,” and as the water receded for a +rief 
period hé rushed for the mainmast shrouds. 
Rand followed him and ere the next wave 
swept the doomed Omega, driving her a 
hundred yards shoreward, hunter and 
hunted were high in the ratlines above the 
boiling wash of the decks. 

Screams echoed through the dying ship, 
and beyond, in the smother of foam, O’Shea 
could make out half a dozen human forms 
struggling hopelessly. With her rudder 
gone the Omega was helpless, and under a 
merciless and trip-hammer buffeting from 
the ravenous seas she drove rapidly toward 
shore. A dozen of her crew and passengers 
had sought safety in the mizzen rigging, 
but the main rigging remained occupied 
exclusively by O’Shea and Rand. 
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Presently, as the battered hull drifted 
over the darkening water, her house went 
by the board and tons of water poured into 
her engine room, exploding her boilers and 
drowning her engine crew like rats in a hole. 
With the engines dead the boat drifted 
more rapidly. She presently entered the 
long fringe of white spume that marked a 
sunken reef. Over the first ledge she drove; 
rose high on the crest of a wave and fell 
with a horrible crash, impaling herself on a 
spindle of rock that thrust its cruel nose 
six feet into her vitals. Her back was 
broken and her stern tore loose, carrying 
the poor devils in the mizzen rigging into 
eternity. Detective O’Shea turned his face 
away and climbed higher in the rigging, 
nor paused until he had reached the mast- 
head. Rand followed him. 

They were alone on the wreck of the 
Omega, and of the Omega all that showed 
above the water was sixty feet of main- 
mast, at the top of which the two men 
clung. Rand still had his cork ring around 
his body, but O’Shea had nothing but his 
two sturdy arms and legs to defend his 
life when the mast should eventually go. 

In fifteen years on the San Francisco 
police force Mike O’Shea had risked his 
life too often to be afraid now in the face of 
death. Moreover, he was of the breed that 
dares to face it smiling, and he smiled now 
as he glanced down at the man he had been 
sent to rope! Fate had played Horton and 
him a colossal joke, and Michael P. O’Shea 
was human enough to laugh any time the 
joke was on him. Rand glanced up and 
met the detective’s half-sad, half-whim- 


‘sical, smile. He did not smile back, for 


there was no humor in this dreadful pre- 
dicament for him. Nevertheless he essayed 
a jest. 

“Tt’s pretty tough, losing a nice fat com- 
mission, after I’ve worked so hard to put 
this land deal over’? he complained. 

Again O’Shea smiled. He liked Rand for 
that speech. “TI wish you joy of your life 
preserver” he retorted. “If a fellow could 
win past these breakers there’s fairly 
smooth water inside the reef. I believe I 
could make it, but drat the luck, I never 
learned to swim.” 

“Tt will be rather hard on Mrs. O’Shea 
and the kiddies” said Rand sympathetic- 
ally. “Still, it isn’t half so hard when a 
man knows he’s leaving his family well 
provided for.” 


O’Shea winced at that. He thought of 
his wife and the little girls and his boy Jim 
awaiting his return in the little mortgaged 
cottage in the Mission, and the whimsical 
look died out in his Irish face while his fine 
eyes filled with tears. 

“It’s tough” he murmured. “It’s awful 
tough.” 

Rand unswung the cork ring from his 
body and handed it up to Detective Ser- 
geant Michael P. O’Shea. ‘A wise busi- 
ness man always protects his deals” he said 
with another faint attempt at humor. “I 
can swim a little, and we might get through 
and put this deal over yet. If I don’t— 
well, what matter? You’ve got a family— 
you’ve got responsibilities—the world needs 
you. Take the life preserver, my friend, 
and try for the shore before you get chilled 
clinging here in your wet clothing.” 

O’Shea choked up. He could not speak, 
so filled was he with admiration and grati- 
tude to this hunted man for his simple 
sacrifice. He wanted that cork ring—not 
for himself, but for his loved ones at home— 
for his girls, that he might guard and pro- 
tect them, for his boy, that he might train 
him in the same rugged honesty that had 
brought his father to his death. But under 
the circumstances Michael P. O’Shea knew 
he could not accept. He was a roper, and 
this man who made the offer was a crook. 
O’Shea shook his head. 

“You’re a brave man” said Rand simply. 
He reached out his hand and_ clasped 
O’Shea’s. ‘But I'm not afraid to go, either. 
In fact, I’m a littic giad it’s coming, friend. 
It may save me the disgrace of some day 
blowing out my own light!” 

Even in that supreme moment Mike 
O’Shea was detective enough to be a good 
listener. 

“T have something on my mind, O’Shea” 
Rand continued quickly. “It’s sat on my 
soul so long I’ve got to tell it to somebody, 
and of all the men I’ve ever met you seem 
to be the only one that would understand.” 

He drew a check-book and a fountain 
pen from his pocket. “Hold me, O’Shea” 
he continued. ‘I want to write something.” 

O’Sica held him and Rand wrote. The 
detect:ve couldn’t help seeing what it was 
his victim was writing. It was a promis- 
sory note for twenty thousand dollars, in 
favor of the Pacific Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and Rand signed it “John F. Mal- 
lory.” Then he blotted it and endorsed 
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the note “Frederick Rand.” He handed it 
to O’Shea. 

“We’re going to take our chances to- 
gether on this cork ring, O’Shea” he said. 
“T want you to take this promissory note. 
It constitutes a valid claim against my 
estate, which is able to pay it. If I am 
drowned and you survive, turn this note 
over to the Pacific Life Insurance Company 
at San Francisco. I owe them twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Now listen to what I’m going 
to tell you, O’Shea. It’s important, and 
your testimony is all that will help right a 
wrong—that is, if you survive. If we both 
go out—why, the thing ends there. But if 
one or other of us gets through I want to 
square myself. I’ve always intended to 
but I’ve procrastinated, and besides nobody 
knew me and I needed the money to give 
myself another chance in life—” 

Detective Sergeant Michael P. O’Shea 
tucked the note, written on the back of a 
blank check, in his inside vest pocket. 

“Very well, Henry Price” he said calmly. 
“T’ll do that for you, if I live. And never 
mind your story. I know all about it— 
everything except the motives back of it. 
The fact of the matter is, my friend, ’m 
not a timber-buyer at all. I’m Michael P. 
O’Shea, a detective sergeant from the San 
Francisco police bureau, and I came to 
Victoria to get you. I’m what we call a 
roper. I’ve induced you to put your foot 
on American soil, and if we had reached 
San Francisco you would have been 
arrested and charged with a felony on this 
insurance deal the moment you came down 
the gang-plank,” and O’Shea unbuttoned 
his vest and showed his shield pinned to his 
suspender. From an inside coat pocket he 
brought forth the warrant for Rand’s 
arrest and showed it to his prisoner. 

“There’s the warrant for you” he said 
blithely. ‘Watch me serve it,” and he tore 
it up and tossed the fragments into the surf. 

Rand’s face was very white and pitiful. 
“But I— I—” he stammered— 

—“are no crook” supplemented O’Shea. 
“You’re an honest man and the only honest 
man I ever knew that did time. You forged 
a check and did three years in Joliet. 
Why?” 

“Tt was a woman’s honor against mine” 
replied Rand brokenly. “I thought more 
of hers.” 

“T believe you” O’Shea answered. “And 
this insurance deal—that was an accident. 


I always said so. You paid the premium 
a year in advance, which was throwing 
away money, because you pulled the trick 
in six months. Again, why?” 

“IT married, you know—and I changed 
my name and moved to California before 
that. I didn’t tell my wife. I thought per- 
haps she would never know. I—” 

“One of your old friends from Joliet 
bumped into you and blackmailed you, 
eh? They usually do—the damned 
crooks!” 

Rand nodded. “My poor wife had social 
aspirations, -O’Shea, and the good Lord 
hadn’t given her a very broad vision. The 
news hurt. She was ashamed of me, al- 
though she stuck by me. But I knew she 
didn’t love me any more, and life was a 
hell. She was always afraid the neighbors 
would find it out and she’d be disgraced. 
You see, O’Shea, I had to leave her, because 
she wasn’t happy with me. I didn’t think 
it was fair to myself to commit suicide. 
One day I went fishing up the Sacramento 
and in the bushes at the edge of the rail- 
road embankment where the Shasta road 
skirts the river, I found a dead tramp. He’d 
been pitched from a car roof on the curve, 
I guess; I think his neck was broken. He 
looked a good deal like me—about my 
weight and height—”’ 

“T see” interrupted O’Shea. “It was a 
good idea. You changed clothing and 
salted the stiff with your watch and pocket- 
book and shoved him off into the river. 
Then you disappeared. And you’d done all 
this before you remembered about the life 
insurance.” 

“T never thought about life insurance at 
all. I just wanted to get away clean and 
start life dll over again. I came to Victoria, 
got a job as salesman with the McDougall 
Realty Company, made a few deals and 
got some money together and bought into 
a partnership. The insurance policy had 
been collected before I heard about it, and 
while I was wondering how I was going to 
square the company my wife married 
again. That complicated matters worse 
and now—what are you going to do with 
me, O’Shea?” Poor Rand’s face was very 
pitiful as he raised it to the detective. 

“Ask you to forgive me, you poor devil” 
murmured O’Shea and extended one cold 
hand. “I’ve played a dirty game, old man, 
and it wasn’t even in the line of duty. I 
was doing it for money—blood-money. 
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He opened his coat, unpinned his shield and laid it on Horton’s desk 
I've resigned from the department” he said 


There was $2500 in it for me and I’m a poor 
man and needed the money. Most crooks 
do, I guess” he added humbly. 

“[ understand that pressure—thor- 
oughly” Rand smiled wanly as he took the 
detective’s hand. “Of course I forgive 
you. I think I like you better in your true 


role. It’s worth losing that commission to 
know you. But if you reach shore alive 
you'll have to make a report on me.” 


“When we reach shore” retorted Mike 
O’Shea—‘“‘and we'll try for it before we get 
any colder or stiffer—you head north and 
I'll head south. I won’t see you again, and 


as far as the law is concerned, I’ll square 
this case. Are you ready to swim for the 
shore, sailor?” 

“Ready” responded Rand, and they de- 
scended the ratlines until the seas swept 
them to their knees; then, each with one 
arm looped into the cork ring between them, 
they went out into the breakers, paddling 
desperately with their free arms. 

It was an hour before they won to the 
firm white sand of the beach, and they were 
too weak to walk. O’Shea found some 
matches in his pocket in a waterproof safe, 
and crawled around on his hands and knees 
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collecting driftwood for a fire. When he 
had the fire blazing well, he dragged his 
benumbed companion to the flames, un- 
dressed him and slapped the life back into 
him. 

At daybreak they parted. ‘Good-by, 
Fred” said Detective O’Shea, addressing 
his prisoner by the first part of his latest 
“Go your way and sin no more, and 
You're the finest crook 


alias. 
God you. 
I’ve ever met.” 


bless 


Young Henny Maguire strolled into the 
office of Captain of Detectives Horton and 
draped his person over the chief’s desk. 

“When will Mike be back?” he demanded. 
“He’s overstaying his leave.” 

“He was in the wreck of the steamer 
Omega” said Horton sourly. “He writes 
me he is the only survivor and he’s resting 
up at a farm-house near the beach where he 
came ashore. He was all in for a week 
afterward, but he’s on his way home now. 


I expect him in some time tomorrow fore- 
noon. Now get out, Henny. I'm a busy 
man.” 


Young Henny got out. In the doorway 
he met a man coming in. The man looked 
excited about something, so Henny Ma- 
guire hung around in the corridor, planning 
to go back later and question Munson, the 
chief clerk. While he was standing there 
a heavy hard fell on his shoulder and 
whirled him about. 

“Hello, Henny,” said Detective Michael 
P. O’Shea, ‘‘how are you?” 

The reporter greeted his triend warmly, 
and felicitated him upon his miraculous 
escape from drowning. For a minute they 
exchanged the usual commonplaces, and 
then Henny Maguire remembered that he 
was a police reporter. 

“About that scoop you promised me, 
Mike” he reminded O’Shea. 

O’Shea’s face clouded. “Not yet’ he 
replied evasively. ‘I must report to the 
chief,’ and he opened the door to Horton’s 
office and entered, just as a stranger de- 
parted. Horton looked up as O’Shea 
crossed the room and held out his hand. 

“Well, Chief” he began cheerfully, “I’m 
back, and mighty glad of it.” He arched 
one eyebrow toward Munson. It was a 
silent request to the chief to dismiss his clerk 
while O’Shea made his confidential report. 

“T won’t need you for a few minutes, 


Munson”’ growled the captain of detect- 





ives, and Munson, taking the hint, went 
out in the hall and commenced to chat with 
Henny Maguire. 

“Well, I roped him in all right” began 
O’Shea confidentially, ‘and I had him on 
the steamer with me. You know the 
story. It was every man for himself, and 
I’m a family man, Chief.” 

“He was drowned, then” 
ton. “How do you know?” 

“T saw him perish” replied O’Shea 
glibly, and went on to unfold a vivid story 
of Rand’s death and his cwn miraculous 
escape. But the chief was gazing at him 
with an ugly leer on his face and suddenly 
O’Shea paused confused. Horton con- 
tinued to giare at him, and presently he 
spoke. ° 

“You saw him drowned, eh? And you 
have the nerve to come back here with that 
story and think it will wash with me? 
Mike, you’re immense. Upon my word you 
are. Now, let me tell you exactly what 
happened. You and this crook, Rand, or 
Mallory, got ashore all right and you made 
the pinch. Then you shook him down for 
all the traffic would bear and turned him 
loose, while you come back here and give 
me this cock-and-bull story about seeing 
him drowned.” Horton laughed. ‘And 
you’re the honest dick I sent out to bring 
home the bacon, ch? Mike, as I said be- 
fore, you’re immense. Did you see that 
man that went out of my office just as you 
came in? Well, that’s the local manager of 
the Pacific Life Insurance Company and he 
just dropped in to tell me to forget about 
that John F. Mallory case. His people are 
no longer interested. He says Mallory’s 
widow jhas returned his company the 
twenty thousand dollars and he wants the 
matter dropped. Well, Pll drop it. I'll 
have to, because the insurance company 
will refuse to swear to < complaint. And 
there are other reasons. But I’m _ not 
through with you, you—you dirty crook! 
Just pass over two thousand five hundred 
bucks, Mike. You got more than that for 
squaring this case. Rand had money and 
you made him come through to the com- 
pany, of course. Naturally you charged 
him a piece of money for the privilege. 
You wouldn’t be a cop if you hadn’t. So 
I want.my bit. We were partners in this. 
Shell out, and be quick about it.” 

“Chief” protested O’Shea, “I didn’t get 
a red cent. The man wasn’t a crook after 
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all. I tell you, I couldn’t rope him, Chief. 
He was the finest gentleman—” 

Pell all that to Sweeny. I want twenty- 
five hundred dollars.” 

“But I can’t give you any money.” 

Horton smiled. ‘Tomorrow, Mike” he 
said sweetly, “you go back to pounding a 
beat. And you’ll pound it in Ingleside 
where the fog is thick enough to give you a 
good mouthful every time you open that 
lying trap of yours. I’ll try you on that for 
a month, and if you don’t come across then, 
I'll break you. You left the state without 
the permission of the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, and I can get you for that. 
Now, be reasonable, Mike. You’re a man 
of family, and a patrolman’s salary—” 

“Chief,” said Detective Sergeant O’Shea, 
“vou’'re too crooked to believe there are 
some men in this world above a price. And 
if | stick around this department any 
longer [’ll have that point of view myself.” 
He opened his coat, unpinned his shield 
and laid it on Horton’s desk. 

“T’ve resigned from the department” he 
said. ‘No cheap dip like you, Horton, can 
get the goat of an O’Shea.”” He turned, and 
as he did, his haggard glance rested on the 
picture of the manacled boy. For a few 
seconds he surveyed the terrible thing, then 
reached for "Iorton’s inkwell and dashed it 
against the picture. There was the sound 
of shivering glass and the picture was 
ruined. 

“Pinch me for that, you dog” said Mich- 
ael O’Shea. “Just go ahead and pinch me.” 

“No, Mike,” replied Horton calmly, “TI 
won't. You’d spill the whole story to that 


Henny Maguire and he’d make a hero of 
you. Good morning, Mike. I'll recom- 
mend the acceptance of your resignation.” 

So that is how Detective Sergeant Mich- 
ael P. O’Shea happened to leave the depart- 
ment. In the hall outside he met Henny 
Maguire, who was waiting for him. 

“About that scoop, Mike” began Henny 
anxiously. Mike laid a friendly hand on 
the reporter’s shoulder. 

“Henny, you'll have to let me off on that 
promise. I can’t deliver the goods. And 
I’m sorry, too, Henny, because it was a big 
story.” 

“But why can’t you tell me, Mike?” pro- 
tested Henny, disappointed. 

“Tt concerns the honor of a poor devil 
that’s done time, Henny” replied O’Shea. 
“Tt’s just one of these stories than can’t 
ever be written. But I’ll tip you off to one 
piece of news that the other boys haven’t 
got. Remember that awful damned pic- 
ture over the chief’s desk? Well, I just 
threw the chief’s inkwell through it and 
resigned from the department.” 

“Javert” said Henny Maguire, “I'll buy 
you a good two-bit cigar for that.” 

“See that you do” said Mr. Michael 
O’Shea, and arm and arm he and Henny 
walked out of the Hall of Justice. 

“What line will you tackle now, Mike?” 
Henny inquired. 

“Real estate’ O’Shea retorted blithely. 
“T have a good friend up in Victoria, B. C., 
who told me if I ever quit the force to wire 
him. He has a good job waiting for me 
right now, and if I make good I can work 
into a partnership.” 








Next month, in the February number, Mr. Kyne brings Captain Scraggs on 
deck again, after harrowing experiences on a desert island in the Friendly 
Group. With him of course are Mr. Gibney (Commodore), Mr. McGuffey 
(Engineer), and Neils Halvorsen (ex deck-hand), in themselves an equally 
misnamed friendly group, with a flavor of cannibalism about them. Mr. 
Kyne’s yarn in this case is a real fish story, with a moral to the effect that a 
fish on the land is worth two in the hold. The Maggie Syndicate, returned 
to the conventional waters of San Francisco bay, is shown to be unchanged 
in the conduct of its preposterous business. 
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As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: Cass Burdick, general manager of the 
Weismann Land, Cattle & Sheep Company’s vast interests in Wyoming, is energetic 
and masterful, “a born result-getter.” A severe drouth threatens death to the sheep, and 
Burdick depends upon a certain unfailing spring, an oasis in the grassless desert, but he 
is balked by the Carsons, homesteaders from Iowa, who stake their claim upon the spring 
and twenty choice acres near it and proceed to improve the land. Burdick knows that fail- 
ure to secure the spring means his failure to rise to partnership with the company. He 
calls upon the Carsons, whose right to establish a permanent home is warmly defended by 
their beautiful and spirited daughter Janet. The clash between Burdick and Carson ts the 
old frontier feud—the bitter struggle between stockman and farmer for possession of the 
land. In the ensuing crisis Billy Fortune, already known to the reading public through 
the famous Billy Fortune stories by Mr. Lighton, enlists as Burdick’s first lieutenant. 


BILLY FORTUNE ENLISTS 


WENTY thousand sheep were gath- doors. Housed, these jovial passions are 





ered at the home pens for the Weis- 

mann shearing—a very chaos of 
sheep. The days pulsed with their clamor; 
the nights were vibrant with it. Three- 
score men were in the shearers’ camps, a 
little army of expert workmen recruited 
from the whole sheep country round about. 
Wonderfully expert they were, and their 
skill was always at its keenest edge at a 
Weismann shearing. It meant something 
for a man’s reputation to make a record 
here, for the story of this week’s work would 
travel far. 

The work of the third day had been spir- 
ited and hard. Now, at the day’s end, the 
men were around the epen fires that blazed 
between the double row of tents, rioting 
lustily, eating, drinking, giving free fling 
to all the mad whims and caprices that have 
their birth under the open sky and that may 
not be indulged to the full anywhere within 


made to seem coarse and common; out in 
the open, they take on a quality of clean 
largeness. The men’s pranks around the 
fires were Olympian, their laughter Homeric. 

At one of the fires, in the middle of the 
camp, Black’s Jim held first place, by virtue 
of his day’s performance. One hundred and 
eighteen fleeces were to his credit since 
morning. That was in the time of the old- 
fashioned hand-shears, blunt-tipped, call- 
ing for sheer strength and skill; there were 
no twentieth-century clipping machines, 
motor-driven, turning the shearing from a 
craft into a mere humdrum occupation. 
The man who could do his hundred head in 
a day with the shears was a master-work- 
man. Black’s Jim had done one hundred 
and eighteen. 

“Black’s Jim” they called him, to distin- 
guish him from many other Jims in the range 
country. Tom Black, over Willow-creek 


*This story began in the December, 1913. number. 
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way, had brought this man to Wyoming 
from Kansas a few years ago; and Black’s 
Jim he had been ever since. Nobody 
hereabouts knew his last name, nor thought 
to inquire if he had one. He was just 
Black’s Jim. 

He had come from the cook’s fire, where 
he had had his supper, and was squatted 
cross-legged on the ground, fussing with the 
inevitable cigarette. He had an oddly un- 
matched pair cf eyes—one shrewd and in- 
tent, full of worldly wisdom; the other wide, 
genial, bland and boy-like. That !inocent 
eye of his was not fixed in place, put was 
perpetually roving about, smiling at the 
world, inviting friendliness. When you 
talked with Jim, you looked always et that 
eye, while he looked at you with the other. 
That gave him an unfair advantage over 
you—, articularly at the poker table. You 
can see how that would be. You would be 
looking into his comical laughing eye, trying 
to judge from its expression whether his last 
bet had been a dare-devil bluff or whether 
he really had ’em. You’d guess wrong, of 
course. Black’s Jim was a famously suc- 
cessful poker player. 

While he rolled his cigarette, his foolish 
eye strayed around the circle of faces in the 
firelight. 

“Bah!” he said. “‘No—I mean Baa-a-a! 
Think of feeding us mutton for supper, after 
we’ve been wrestling with the brutes all day 
long! It’s cruel!” 

Across the fire, Steve Brainard shifted 
his lolling posture lazily, stretching out 
flat on his back and sucking his cigarette 
into a bright spark. 

“Listen!” he drawled. ‘Hear ’em 
blattin’!”’ Over the storm of noises around 
the camp-fires rose the steady insistent 
clamor of the sheep, out on the night bed- 
grounds—cry of pain from the wethers 
whose hides were blood-raw from the shears; 
cry of distress from the newly clipped ewes 
hunting for their lost lambs; wavering, 
treble cry from the hungry lost lambs, 
bleating for the aching-full dugs of their 
dams. It was a thick tangle of sound. 
“O you sheep!” Steve said slowly. “I’m 
plumb sorry for ’em, Jim; ain’t you? This 
life don’t mean much to ’em, does it?” 

Jim touched his tongue to the edge of his 
cigarette paper and fingered the little roll 
into form deftly. “Don’t it?” he returned. 
He found a match and got a light with much 
deliberation, then drew a deep breath of 





smoke. “I’ve been wonderin’ about that, 
Steve, off and on, all day. They ain’t any 
more sheep than we are. You know they 
ain’t. You say they ain’t gettin’ much out 
of it. Well, what are we gettin’? Not a 
speck more than they are. They’re allowed 
to pick grass for their livin’ on company 
land; and we’re allowed to eat company 
mutton for a livin’. That’s the only differ- 
ence. It ain’t such a terrible difference. 
I’ve clipped a hundred and eighteen of 
‘em today; and Cass Burdick is goin’ to 
come around here pretty soon and tell me 
how well I done, and give me a box of cigars 
for it. I don’t care a hoot for cigars; but 
I’ve got to act as if I did. And then when 
Cass is gone back to the bunk-house I’m 
goin’ to pry the lid of the box open and tell 
the boys to come and help theirselves. 
Mebbe I’ll smoke one of ’em; but I'll be 
wishin’ all the time it was a cigarette. And 
I’ll be thinkin’ all the time that the more 
sheep I can clip in a day, the more the com- 
pany is clippin’ me. I’m just a sheep. 
You’re another one.” 

Steve took a last deep pull at his smoke, 
then shot the burning butt into the darkness 
with a deft flip. He rolled over on his side 
and blinked at Jim mildly, solemnly, 
sleepily. 44 

“Well, what is it you want, any way?” 
he asked. “T’ll bet you can’t tell me. If 
you could be able to fix things just the way 
you want ’em, just by wishin’, you wouldn’t 
know what to wish.” 

Billy Fortune, bent over a job of cobbling, 
trying to draw a worrying nail from his 
high-heeled riding boot, dropped his boot 
on the sand and sat erect, nursing his stock- 
inged foot, locking at the lolling Brainard 
intently. These three men were never far 
apart when there was any chance of their 
being together. At beef round-up, at shear- 
ing time, or at the times of meeting in town 
for a ““whizzer” with the bottle or over the 
card table, they clung close—a widely con- 
trasted trio. Steve’s was the able, inventive 
mind; Billy’s the recklessly daring; Jim’s 
the cunning and calculating. The range 
country knew them as a hard combination 
to beat. Among themselves they were al- 
ways at outs in their talk about the business 
of life, plotting against one another’s peace, 
never agreeing at all one with another in 
those times when there was ‘nothing do- 
ing,’ but agreeing invincibly whenever a 
chance came for pitting themselves in 
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combination against the rest of the world. 
From Cheyenne to Sheridan, from Lander 
to Lusk, the Wyoming stock country was 
always buzzing over the story of their latest 
exploit, always keenly impatient for the 
story of their next. 

lhere was “nothing doing” at this camp- 
fire beyond argument; wherefore Billy For- 
tune took issue, for mere argument’s sake, 
with the last man who had spoken. 

“Steve, you’re a liar” he said gently. 
“Jim does, too, know what he’s wishin’ for. 
We all do. We're all wishin’ for just exactly 
the same thing.” 

Steve did not take the trouble to stir 
from his indolent attitude. His handsome 
face softened into a smile, but he kept his 
eyes upon the dancing blaze. 

“We all know what you’re wishin’ for, 
Billy” he said. “A nice little blond fairy 
that’s willin’ to sit beside you and let you 
make love to her, and act so as to make you 
think she was enjoyin’ it. That’s what 
you're wishin’ for.” 

Billy grinned; then he sighed and picked 
up his boot. ‘You’re wrong, Steve” he 
said. ‘‘She wouldn’t have to be a blond one. 
[ wouldn’t care what color she was.” He 
threw his boot down again because he could 
not put his mind. upon so commonplace a 
task. “And there ain’t a pretty girl inside 
of twenty miles of here’ he lamented. 

Steve turned now so that he might glance 
at his mate. ‘“What’s that?” he said. 
“Twenty miles? How far do you call it to 
Iron Hill? That’s only fourteen. Haven't 
you heard about her, Billy?” 

Billy was startled, and showed it. “Iron 
Hill?” he repeated. ‘That new girl, down 
there? Steve, have you seen her? What’s 
she like? Tell me! Id tell you, Steve.” 
Billy was very eager. 

“Yes, I’ve seen her” Steve said. “She’s 
certainly worth lookin’ at. A man could be 
awful particular and still be awful well 
pleased with her.” He waited a moment, 
enjoying Billy’s obvious interest. “Cass 
Burdick has seen her too” he added slyly. 

Billy stirred impatiently. ‘Cass Bur- 
dick!” he echoed with a touch of light scorn. 
He had no very high regard for Burdick’s 
genius with women. Burdick had no con- 
quests to his credit. Billy had many; and 
he had fallen into the way of measuring 
capacity by concrete achievement. He 
wasn’t a bit afraid of Burdick as a rival. 

“Shucks!” he said. “Say, Steve; what’s 
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the company goin’ to do with them people? 
They can’t stay, can they?” 

“None of ’em has stayed yet’’ Steve re- 
turned; and, after a few moments of silence: 
“T wouldn’t want to try to stay, myself, if 
I was one of ’em, unless I was hankerin’ 
real bad for some excitin’ sport. I don’t be- 
lieve I’d feel real well paid for tryin’, when 
it was all over, except by the excitement I’d 
had. Would you think so?” 

“No,” Billy said, judicially, “I don’t 
know as I would.” He pondered the matter 
seriously. “It’s hell, ain’t it? Ive been 
thinkin’ about it.” 

The three fell quiet. They were seasoned 
range-men, well used to this aspect of things. 
Again and again they had taken part, as 
hired men, in spirited contests for possession 
of these lands where the stock grazed. 
Steve was a veteran of the famous ‘‘Douglas- 
county war.” Jim and Billy had played 
many minor roles. They knew the game. 
It was with many things in his mind that 
Jim took up the thread of the talk. 

“Tt’s hell and repeat!’ he said. “How 
long’s it goin’ to last? It can’t last forever. 
There’s goin’ to come a time when it’s goin’ 
to change. It’s got to change. What’s life 
worth, this way? Nothin’! We know it 
ain’t. It’s nothin’ but a little bit of excite- 
ment, mixed with a great big lot of hum- 
drum: It ain’t gettin’ us anywhere. Which 
one of us three is ever liable to get anywhere 
toward the thing we want? Where’s there 
one man in this whole outfit here that ever 
will?” 

Steve stretched and spoke in a lazy drawl. 
That drawl of his was very deceiving. It 
had a careless sound. In fact, though, his 
feeling was at highest tension when his 
drawl was slowest. ‘And what is it you 
want so bad, Jim?”’ he asked. 

“T ain’t afraid to tell you what it is!’ Jim 
retorted with sudden heat. “It’s just 
exactly the same as you want, and Billy 
wants, and every mother’s son of us wants, 
that ain’t crazy in his head. I want a home. 
I want a wife and forty kids, and a place to 
put ’em where they can live safe, and where 
I can live with ’em. I want a little patch of 
ground of my own, where I can raise spinach 
to feed my family on. I want a cow to milk 
for ’em. I want a front yard with soime of 
them hollyhocks in it, and mornin’-glories 
runnin’ up the posts of the front porch, and 
a parlor with a rockin’-chair in it, and a 
place to sleep where I won’t have to bed 
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down on the sand and let the horned toads 
run over me. I want a place He broke 
off suddenly, with a sweeping gesture toward 
the enveloping night, full of a formless 
medley of noises. ‘‘Listen to that!” he said. 
“That ain’t what I want. I want a home!” 

Steve laughed softly in sympathy. He 
could not keep that feeling out of his laugh; 
but when he replied in words, his voice 
carried a tang. “Think, Billy! Wouldn’t 
you like to watch Jim huntin’ for a woman 
that could be willin’ to marry him?” 

“Oh, I know!” Jim said. He took the 
remark with a grin of entire good nature. 
“She’d have to be terrible near-sighted. 
The last time I looked in a lookin’-glass, the 
darned thing smoked. Just the same, that’s 
what I want.” 

There was another interval of brooding 
silence, rather prolonged, while each man’s 
brain groped its own way through the mazes. 
It was Cass Burdick’s voice that broke the 
silence. He had come up from a neighbor- 
ing fire, on his nightly round of the camp, 
and was standing in the rim of the firelight. 

“Hello, boys!” he said. “Jim, there’s a 
box of cigars for you, at my shack. [ll 
send ’em down to you. Billy, you look 
worried.” 

“Worried?” Billy Fortune echoed. “Oh, 
no! It’s just my face that makes me look 
that way.” 

Cass laughed. He had learned to like 
Billy and his quirks of brain and tongue. 
“How are the fleeces running today, on 
your band?” he asked “Very light, aren't 
they?” The question was directed to 
Brainard. 

“Yes—awtul light” Steve agreed. “We 
didn’t average seven pounds today.” 

“It don’t hardly pay to be a sheep, at 
that rate, does it?” Billy commented. 

Cass considered, glancing fron’ one to 
another of the bronzed faces. “Biy,” he 
said suddenly, ‘““come up to my room with 
me for a minute, will you?” 

Billy picked up his boot and began to 
draw it on, slowly. Then he got upon his 
feet, felt of his hip pocket to make sure that 
his cigarette ““makin’s” were in place, and 
followed. Burdick led the way directly to 
his own quarters. 

It was a bare room, at once office and 
bunk-room. The walls were of unpainted 
boards, undecorated save by a big business- 
like-looking calendar and some odds and 
ends of belts, holsters, bridles, guns and 


worn clothing hung on nails. A sheet-iron 
stove stood in one corner, in a box of sand. 
In another corner was Burdick’s bunk—a 
cot made up with gray blankets. By the 
door was a plain pine table, with an oil 
lamp, his ranch books, and a litter of letters 
and papers. ‘There was no faintest attempt 
at beauty. Altogether, it was just the sort 
of place which a man is most likely to make 
for himself, as shelter and workroom, when 
his task is large, his life wholly concerned 
with his work. There was not the least 
hint of softness in it; every detail suggested 
hard practical use. There was not even a 
lounging chair; the chairs were cheap, wood- 
bottomed, uncomfortable. 

“Sit down, Billy” Cass said. “TI want to 
talk with you.” The two regarded one an- 
other for a little time; Billy mildly wonder- 
ing, Burdick intently calculating his ap- 
proach. “Billy,” he asked, “is there any 
reason why you can’t take a good job with 
this company—a steady job, with top pay?” 

silly’s level brows quivered; his hand 
strayed involuntarily toward his tobacco 
pocket, then hesitated and dropped at 
his side. Those were the only signs of 
excitement he gave. They passed in a 
moment. 

“Ves, there is” he said lightly. “A 
mighty good reason. You ain’t offered it 
to me yet.” 

Burdick answered with a short laugh, 
then considered, fumbling with a pencil, 
turning it end-for-end on the table. “You 
never worked regularly for this outfit, did 
you?” he asked. 

“Not steady, no” Billy answered. “Just 
off and on, now and then. I don’t seem to 
have worked real steady for anybody, 
somehow.” 

“What are you doing now?” Burdick 
queried. “Are you stuck on yor r job?” 

“Who? Me?” Billy returned. “Listen: 
I’ve never been so much stuck on any job 
yet but what a real bright man could pry 
me loose from it, if he used good judgment. 
i've been horse-wrangling lately for the 
Bu: tes boys, till they let me come over here 
to help with the shearing. A man ain’t 
liabl» to get stuck on a job of breaki:. bad 
horses. They bounce too much to suit me. 
There’s fifty of em waitin’ at the ranch now 
to be broke, before they can ship. They’re 
a plumb wild bunch.” 

“How much are you getting?’ Cass 
asked. ‘About fifty a month?” 
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“Tt ought to be that, but it ain’t” Billy 
answered simply. “Forty, and they furnish 
the saddles I break with.” 

“T’ll give you sixty-five, till winter’ Cass 
proposed shortly, ‘‘and at least as good a 
job as you’ve got now, after that.” 

Billy’s hand reached quite steadily now 
for his tobacco, and there was no nervous- 
ness in it as he fashioned his cigarette. He 
glanced at Burdick over the match-flame. 
“You could get lots and lots of men for less 
than that” he suggested naively. 

“Oh, I know that!” Burdick retorted. 
“T could hire children for ten dollars a dozen. 
I don’t want children. I’m offering you 
this because I want a man like you on the 
job—a man who can give me my money’s 
worth in cleverness.” 

Billy grinned; but he wasn’t a bit em- 
barrassed by the speech. “I get you, now” 
he said. “You’re offering something for 
brains. Well, then, I wouldn’t feel so much 
as if I was cheatin’ you. And I expect part 
of the pay would be for keepin’ my mouth 
shut, mebbe. That’s hard work for me.” 
It was said with an air of smiling innocence, 
but it brought Cass directly to the point. 

“I want you as an extra man with the 
sheep on the Iron Hill range’’ he said. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if you know what that 
means. I suppose the men have talked 
about it, more or less, haven’t they?” 

“Yes, more or less” Billy returned 
quietly. He wasn’t feinting or fooling now. 
The eyes of the two men met squarely, with 
complete understanding. Both were grave, 
with all pretense put aside. “Yes,” Billy 
continued, after a moment, “I reckon I 
know what you mean.” 

“Billy, tell me this” Burdick asked 
abruptly. “What’s the talk amongst the 
men about these things? I want to find out 
what the feeling of the country is. This 
squatter proposition isn’t going to be settled 
by the outcome of one case, nor by a dozen. 
They'll keep coming, more and more of 
them; and we’ll have to keep on fussing 
with them, one after another. It’s going to 
get harder and harder. Everybody knows 
it. I want to know what the men are saying 
about it among themselves.”’ 

Billy hesitated, parried the direct ques- 
tion. “Different things” he said, and after 
a little silence he added with his usual light- 
ness: “The boys ain’t exactly payin’ me 
for keepin’ my mouth shut; but then—” 
Burdick waived the point. © “All right. 
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Let that go. I can find that out some other 
way. But you can tell me what you think 
yourself, can’t you?” ; 

“T sure could, if I knew” Billy returned 
He was entirely frank. ‘Sometimes I think 
one thing, and sometimes another; so it’s 
pretty hard to tell which is the way I really 
do think. Id tell you, soon enough, if | 
knew.” 

Burdick waited for a little while, trifling 
with his pencil, abstracted. ‘Look here, 
Billy,” he said presently. ‘This is a bigger 
thing than most people think—bigger than 
most of you boys think, though you’re right 
on the ground. It isn’t just a quarrel be- 
tween the stockmen and the homesteaders 
over the little bit of land they take. The 
proposition goes beyond that. It’s a ques- 
tion of the right use of this whole big coun- 
try here. The Iron Hill business shows 
what I mean. If we let those Carson people 
alone, what can they do? The best they 
can do with those springs is to turn the 
water onto a little patch of forty acres. 
That’s all they can de with it. If we can 
have the use of that water, it lets us use ten 
thousand acres, instead of forty. You know 
we're using it, too. If we can’t have that 
water, that ten thousand acres lies waste. 
Nobody can do anything with it. You know 
that.” 

Billy wasn’t demonstrative in his agree- 
ment. Carefully he flicked some crumbs of 
tobacco from his lap, apparently intent up- 
on this. “Yes,” he said slowly, “I guess 
that’s right, the way things are now.” 

“And the chances are ten to one that the 
Carsons would fall down, even if they were 
let alone” Burdick said. ‘Theirs is a fool 
idea. It won’t work—it can’t be made to 
work. If we let them stay they’ll bring in 
other folks with the same fool idea. We 
know what this country is suited for; they 
don’t. They’re bound to fail, if they stick; 
and their sticking would mean failure for us 
too. It would mean the end of the stock 
business on these lands.” 

He paused, waiting, expectant. He knew 
that Billy’s comment, if it were full and free, 
would help him mightily in understanding 
his own job. But Billy’s comment was a 
long time in coming; and when it came it 
was not very illuminating. 

“You don’t want the Carsons to stay” 
Billy remarked. “And you want to hire me 
to help keep ’em from stayin’. Well, I guess 
that’s all right. Who’s goin’ to be with me? 
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Is there anything else you want to tell me 
about it?” 

‘Squint Wade and old Jim Scott will 
keep on with the herd” Burdick answered. 
“You'll be an extra man. I needn’t give 
you any instructions. The less instructions 
you have, the better it may be for us all. 
You know what’s to be done. I’m hiring 
you to see that the sheep get water. That’s 
all.” 

“T understand” Billy returned. “And if 
there happens to be a fence in the way, you 
want me to lift the sheep over the fence, real 
careful, so they won’t get cut on the wire. 
And I’m to look out so as to see that the 
sheep don’t tranp on the Carsons’ grass, 
nor nibble at the garden truck, nor worry 
the young aliaiia. I understand. And I’m 
to get sixty-five a month for it, till winter. 
Well, I guess that’s all right with me.” 

Cass did not attempt to prolong the argu- 
ment. “I’m going to send the herd back to 
that range as soon as we’re through with 
the shearing” he said. ‘Id like to have you 
ready to go with them then. You can go 
over to the Buttes tomorrow and settle up 
there and get your stuff together. I'll 
telephone them in the morning, so they’ll 
understand.” He stood up, suggesting that 
the interview was at an end; but he delayed 
the parting to deliver a crisp final sugges- 
tion. “Billy, the law doesn’t cover this 
thing. Some people say that we stockmen 
are law-breakers in what we’re doing; but 
there’s no law for it. The land laws are a 
mess of nonsense. Until we can get some 
real laws, we have to take the thing into 
our own hands. It’s the best way—the only 
way we have. It doesn’t do to be squeam- 
ish about it.” 

Billy grinned. “You'll hear ’em say lots 
of things about me, around this country, if 
you'll listen” he said, “but you won’t hear 
‘em callin’ me squeamish. I ain’t. I’d just 
as soon cut a fence as not, if you'll furnish 
the nippers. I can’t say it any plainer than 
that.” 

“No” Cass agreed. “And I'll be on hand 
myself, when the time comes. I guess that’s 
all, Billy.” 

When Billy was gone, Burdick settled 
himself at his table, occupying himself 
with papers and books of account, trying 
to put his mind upon them. He did not 
succeed very well. Every once in a while 
his pen would lag and he would drop back 
in his chair, brooding. By and by he gave 
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it up, shutting his ledger with a slam and 
pushing it from him, dropping his head 
upon his crossed arms. After a long slow 
five minutes he shook himself awal:, 
brought a letter from his pocket and spread 
it out in the feeble glow of the lampligh:. 
It was creased and mussed with many rc- 
foldings and many readings. 


Cass, Dear Heart (so it began): I have felt 
tonight as if I were drowning in a deep sea of 
loneliness. I am holding out my arms to youzs 
a drowning woman might appeal to a stron; 
man who has the power to s&ve. I need you; 
I want you. Without you, Iam hopelessly lost. 

Dear man, we have misunderstood each 
other. I have been foolish and you have been 
unrelenting. Is there no chance that we may 
find understanding, and all that understanding 
would mean to us? We can never do it in this 
way, [ know. I have tried writing to you before, 
and it has done no good. The words I try to 
write are cold, though my heart is on fire. If 
we mizht only meet again and talk! Won’t 
you come to see me? Don’t be hard. There 
may be a lifetime of happiness waiting for both 
of us. Can you put it aside? I can’t. I want 
happiness; and I know now that I shall never 
find it with any one but you. Come to me. 
I am hoping for it, praying for it, living for it! 

KATHERINE. 


Burdick read the letter through twice; 
the first time with feverish haste; then 
slowly, word by word, dwelling upon every 
syllable. Presently the sheet fell from his 
fingers to the floor. He got out of his ghair, 
went across to a dim corner of the room 
where his battered trunk stood, and groped 
through its tangled odds ard ends till he 
had found what he sovght, a photograph of 
a girl’s face. He brovght it to the light and 
studied it intently, absorbedly. It was a 
beautiful face; dark, brilliant, full of vivid 
charm, the large heavy-lidded eyes seeming 
to meet his directly. His eyes dwelt for a 
long long time upon the picture, upon every 
fair line and every alluring shadow. By 
and by he lifted tl e letter from the floor and 
read it over again. His hand shook as he 
held it before him. When he had finished, 
he folded it slowly, then tore it across again 
and again, letting the bits fall in a fluttering 
shower. He laid rude hands upon the 
photograph, but paused, then laid it down 
gently against his pen-rack, where the light 
fell upon the pictured face. As he studied 
its loveliness, slowly the lines of his own 
face set grimly, but his eyes were glowing. 
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Suddenly he picked up the photograph 
and thrust it into the inner pocket of his 
coat. Horses had come into the yard out- 
side his door. Men’s voices were talking 
together. After a moment he heard a step 
coming toward the house, spurs rattling on 
the graveled earth, and a man stood in the 
doorway—a young man, khaki-clad, wear- 
ing leather riding-leggings above his stout 
laced shoes. His dress was not that of a 
rangeman, nor his manner. He took off his 
wide hat and spoke softly. 

“Good evenipg. Is this Mr. Burdick? 
They told me I'd find you here. My name 
is Boughton. I have half-a-dozen men with 
me, and we have our own outfit. Would 
you mind if we made camp here, till morn- 
ing, somewhere near your water?’” 

“Of course!” Burdick said. ‘You needn’t 
have come to me. The boys at our camp 
could have looked after you. Come in.” 

“Not just now, if you'll excuse me” 
Boughton returned. ‘‘We’ve .had a long 
ride, trying to get here for the night. We 
haven’t had supper yet. I'll get things 
started first. Then Id like to talk to you 
a bit. The boys are pretty hungry.” 

Burdick rose. “Ill go down with you 
and show you where to set your tents. 
Maybe we can find supper for you at our 
fire, if you won’t mind left-overs. It’s a 
little late to hope to find things fresh.” 


“Oh, no!” Boughton protested. “I'd 
rather not bother your men, really. We 


have our own cook. He can fix us out in a 
hurry. But if you’ll show us where we can 
camp without being in the way, I'll be 
obliged.” 

Burdick led them to a place at one end 
of the shearers’ camp, where water and fire- 
wood were handy. The men of the party 
went about the task of making camp 
quickly and skilfully. To kindle a fire took 
but a few minutes. In the light of the blaze 
the pack-horses were unloaded; the cook 
was instantly busy with supper; a couple of 
tents rose; bedding was unrolled and 
spread; horses were picketed and fed. All 
was orderly, practiced. Burdick looked on 
with keen interest, wondering. He saw 
that this was a surveying party, well 
equipped, as if for a long job. He had not 
known of anything of this sort afoot in the 
country. He waited curiously until Bough- 
ton’s first work was done ‘and he came to 
the fire, dropping wearily to a seat upon the 
ground. 
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“Sit down, Mr. Burdick” he said. 
“You'll have a cup of coffee with us. It’s 
going to be good. I’m a crank about coffee 
I didn’t hire my cook till I’d made sure that 
he’s an artist with the coffee-pot. He’l! 
have it ready in a minute.” 

Burdick lounged across from him, study- 
ing him. He was young, cleanly built, 
vigorous, though his vigor seemed to be 
more nervous than muscular. His face was 
keenly cut, almost sharp-featured, with an 
odd trick of expression which gave to it now 
and then a look of alert, high-strung in- 
tensity. He was of the wire-edged sort, 
very much alive. Under strain he would 
show a power of endurance far beyond his 
apparent strength. Burdick took quick 
account of him and liked him, with the lik- 
ing he always felt for a man of capacity. 

“l’m not very strong for this way of 
living” Boughton said, “making camp on 
the run and getting my eats just any old 
time. I’m awfully fond of food; and I want 
it when I want it. I can starve to death in 
a couple of hours. But we’ll be in perma- 
nent camp by tomorrow night, I hope. If 
we get an early start in the morning, we 
ought to make the Iron Hill springs by 
night, don’t you think?” 

“Tron Hill?” Burdick echoed. His atten- 
tion quickened suddenly. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
after a moment, “you ought to make it by 
night. It’s just a good day’s ride, if your 
pack-ponies aren’t overloaded.” Then, 
casually: “You’re going to camp there 
permanently, you say? What’s going on 
down there? I’m behind on the news.” 

“We're on a surveying job” Boughton 
returned. “It’s just preliminary work. 
We’re to find out whether it’s possible to 
irrigate any of that land in there from the 
Platte project. Some of the engineers on the 
dam have been figuring that they might 
raise the work a few feet and bring a lot of 
this land under ditch. We’ve been sent 
down to run some levels and find out if the 
engineers are right.” 

“Oh!” Burdick said slowly. 
government job, then, is it?” 

“Yes, government. Have you been down 
to look at the Platte dam? It’s worth going 
to see. Lots of folks seem to believe it’s just 
a piece of foolishness. That’s what some of 
them think about the whole reclamation 
work. You ought to see this dam. Eddy, 
for pity’s sake, either hurry up that supper, 
or else do something to kill the smell of that 
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1! [ll be a chattering maniac in a 
minute.” 

Ihe coffee was very good. Burdick 
d at his pint cupful with relish, smok- 
iv, looking on while the hungry men ate, 
waiting until Boughton’s hunger might be 
so far appeased as to allow him to talk again. 
Waiting, he was revolving this new com- 
plication in his mind. If this was a govern- 
ment enterprise it was beyond him, calling 
for the use of power greater than his. As 
the minutes passed, he grew more and more 
perturbed. By and by, when Boughton’s 
vigorous appetite was satisfied, he moved 
to Burdick’s side, preparing his pipe, smiling 
with sheer animal content. Then Burdick 
went directly back to the big question. 

“You're likely to be around this country 
most of the summer, then. How big a job 
is it? How much of that land do your 
engineers think they can take in?” 

‘Around the Iron Hill district, you mean? 
Something like five thousand acres, if the 
topographical maps are right. Maybe 
they're not. That’s what we’re sent to find 
out. If we can bring in an extra five thou- 
sand acres for the little extra money it 
would cost to raise the dam, it will be a big 
thing, won’t it?” 

“Fine!” Burdick returned — grimly. 
“Fine for the boy, but just a little rough on 
the dog.” 

Boughton glanced at him, not under- 
standing. ‘Rough on the dog?” he echoed. 
“Oh! Isee what you mean. You mean the 
man who’s grazing stock on it, don’t you? 
Is that your territory?” 

“Part of it” said Burdick bluntly. 
“We're running sheep down there—have 
been for years. That’s the best of our 
range; and I suppose your project would 
cut us out of the cream of it—the lower 
land, where the grass is always best.” 

Boughton did not reply at once but sat 
puffing at his pipe. He felt himself upon 
delicate ground. ‘Yes,” he said, “the lower 
lands would be where the water would go. 
{ dare say you people wouldn’t like to see 
it happen. There’s opposition to the work 
by the stockmen in other places. But— 
it’s a change that’s bound to come.” He 
packed the tobacco in his pipe-bowl slowly, 
then spoke with a light effort to avert possi- 
ble unpleasant argument. “Maybe it won’t 
work the harm the stockmen fear. It’s real 
development, you know; and real develop- 
ment usually helps more than it hurts. 
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Don’t you think it would be likely to help 
you if there were a good farming district 
brought right up beside your own range- 
alfalfa and gardens—wouldn’t that be a 
good thing for you?” 

Burdick chose not to prolong an un- 
profitable discussion. ‘‘Maybe’’ he said 
vaguely. ‘We'll just have to wait and see, 
I reckon.” He got to his feet and stretched 
his big arms above his head, preparing to 
leave the camp. It was growing late. 
“Good-night” he said. ‘“‘Make yourselves 
as much at home as you can here; and if you 
want anything, any of the boys will help 
you. I'll see you again, if you're staying 
through the summer. Good-night.” 

“Oh—say!” Boughton called after him, 
and followed him away from the fire. 
“I’m going to need another man—a rod- 
man. I’ve rather depended on finding him 
somewhere in the country here. It’s struck 
me that I might hire one of these fellows 
when your shearing is finished. Do you 
think I might? I can pay a couple dollars 
a day. Do you know of anybody who 
would be likely to want to work with me for 
the next three or four months?” 

Burdick considered quickly. The oppor- 
tunity fitted a half-formed wish of his own. 
“Why, yes,” he said. “I can find you a 
man, J think. I'll send him to you in the 
morning, and you can take him along with 
you. There’s more help here than I need, 
except for the expert shearers. I'll look him 
up. Good-night.” 

He passed the camp where Billy Fortune 
and his mates were stretched upon the sand 
beside their dying fire, enjoying the luxury 
of a last smoke and a last sleepy word before 
turning in. Burdick called to Brainard, and 
they walked apart together. 

“Steve,” Burdick said sharply, “things 
are getting in a mess for us here. You know 
of the homesteaders at Iron Springs. We 
shan’t get rid of them as easily as we have 
of others before. And here’s this party that 
came in tonight—government surveyors, 
who’re going to run ditch lines in Green 
canyon, around the hill. If that goes, it’ll 
put a crimp in us, down there. It'll chop 
that part of our range all to hell. We'll have 
to cut down our herds by five thousand 
head, if we lose that pasture, unless we can 
crowd out some of those little bunches on the 
west of the hills. I don’t want to shorten the 
herds. We’ve got to beat the game, some- 
how, down south there. I don’t know how 
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it’s going to be done. We've got to watch it 
and find out. That surveyor wants another 
man, Steve, with his party. I want you 
to take the job.” 

“What?” Steve returned. His wits were 
drowsy and slow. He did not understand 
at once. “Oh! You want me to do the 
watchin’, and keep you wise.” They had 
come to the door of Burdick’s bunk-house; 
in the faint light Cass saw that Brainard’s 
eyes were narrowed. “I don’t know,” 
Steve said, with dull distaste. “I ain’t 
much on that kind of thing.” 

“Oh, listen!” Burdick interrupted im- 
patiently. “I’m not asking you to spy or 
betray secrets. I’ve got to know how the 
work goes, and what’s likely to come of it, 
and I’ve got to get it straight. That’s all. 
I don’t want to depend on wild talk. Be- 
sides—has Billy Fortune told you that he’s 
to go down there with Scott’s band?” 

“Billy Fortune?” Steve echoed, cau- 
tiously. “I heard him sayin’ somethin’ 
about it this evenin’, I guess.” 

“It may be a good thing to have you 
handy, in case they need help with that 
squatter’s fence. I’ve got to send that band 
back there. There’s no place else to send 
‘em. And they’ve got to have water; that’s 
all there is tu it. You can report to the sur- 
veyor and go with him in the morning.” 

Steve hesitated, plainly not too well 
pleased. “I don’t know” he said again. 
Burdick spoke with crackling irritation. 

“Heavens and earth! What’s got into 
you boys? Is it some sort of a parlor game 
you think we’re playing? Are you afraid 
you're going to be rude to somebody? This 
isn’t pussy-wants-a-corner; it’s a man’s 
game. You've played it before, Steve. 
What’s the matter with you now?” 

Steve’s fine eyes kindled with a look of 
quick resentment but that passed as quickly 
and he grinned, half abashed. “I don’t 
know” he said yet again. ‘“Mebbe it’s be- 
cause I’m gettin’ old and feeble. I don’t 
seem to hanker after excitement, the way I 
used to—not the same kind of excitement.” 

Burdick answered with less of hot im- 
patience, but with clumsy raillery. “All 
right; we’ll fix up a croquet yard, after this 
summer’s work’s done—if they leave us 
land enough. But we’ll do the summer’s 
work first.””. His tone and manner changed 
suddenly as the weight of his responsibility 
came back upon him. “Steve, I need you. 
This isn’t just an adventure nor a piece of 





foolishness I’m sending you into. It’s 
serious work. They’re going to change the 
whole order of things on us, if we let them. 
We're up against it harder than we ever 
were before. I need the men I’ve learned 
to depend on. You're one of them. I don’t 
want you to quit on me.” 

Steve flushed. “TI ain’t quittin’ ” he said. 
“T’llgo. But—” He hesitated, then dismissed 
the thing he would have said. “Oh, well! 
It don’t matter. I'll go.” 

Slowly he walked back to his tent. 
Throughout the big camp the quiet of night 
was settling; only here and there a little 
group of men, met here after a long interval, 
fought off sleep that they might match 
experiences. The noisy skylarking of the 
earlier evening was over. At the mess, a 
weary cook’s helper was cutting wood for 
the breakfast fires that must start long be- 
fore dawn; from corral and pen and bed- 
grounds came the palpitating cry of the 
sheep that was never stilled. A few night- 
herders were moving about in the light of 
flickering lanterns, but for the rest the day 
was over. ; 

Billy Fortune and Black’s Jim were still 
by their fire, half ready for bed but waiting. 
They would not sleep until they knew what 
portended for Steve. This evening had 
seemed full of new interests, new possi- 
bilities. 

Steve dropped heavily to a seat, then 
sprawled at his full length. “Well,” he 
drawled, ‘I’ve drew one of them nice jobs, 
too. Cass Burdick has turned terrible 
accommodatin’, all of a sudden. He’s 
loanin’ me to the surveyors for a spell. You 
don’t have to guess why. I’m goin’ down 
in the mornin’.” 

There was little comment from the other 
two. Billy gave a grunt of understanding; 
Jim laughed unfeelingly. “See what comes 
of havin’ a reputation for brightness! Ain’t 
I always told you so? You two, with your 
nice bright minds, pull down a whole sum- 
mer’s hard work; and me, that’s only just 
bright enough to act stupid, I get the quiet 
life here at home. I’d like to know which 
one of us you think is really the brightest.” 

There was no answer to that. Jim got 
upon his feet, picking up his boots from the 
sand, loosening his belt. ‘Me for the quiet 
life!” he said. “I’m goin’ after a big chunk 
of it, right now.” And he went into the tent. 

A sudden change came upon Billy, an 
alert intensity of posture and manner, a 
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Oh, listen!’ Burdick interrupted Steve impatiently. “I’m not asking you to spy or betray secrets. 
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quick brightening of the eyes. “Oh, Steve!” 
he whispered hoarsely. “Listen! Jim’s gone 
after some quiet life! Keep listenin’!”’ 

A wild scream came from the tent, a 
scream of pain and fright, and Jim burst 
into the half-dusk, all but unclothed, 
clutching in panic at the small of his back. 
In the faint glow of the coals his legs showed 
splotched and dripping with crimson that 
ran in a slow stream to his feet. From the 
neighboring tents other men came tumbling, 
a score of them, startled and disheveled. 

“Sufferin’ Peter, Jim!” Billy cried. 
“What’s the matter? You’re all bloody! 
Hold still a minute! Let me look. Well, 
for the love o’ country! It looks as if the 
back might be all tore off of you!” 

Jim groaned with renewed zest. “There 
was some kind of a varmint in my blankets, 
and when I went to crawl in it jumped up 
and bit me and tore with its claws. Lord, 
do somethin’! Don’t let me bleed to death!” 

Billy collapsed, rolling upon the sand, 
abandoned to laughter; laughing until his 
voice weakened to an hysterical soprano 
squeal. When he could laugh no more he 
sat up unsteadily and pointed with a shak- 
ing forefinger. ‘“‘Look at him!” he gasped. 
“‘He’s bleedin’ to death! Oh, my soul!” 

“You darned fool!” Jim protested. 
“What’s ailin’ you? You can see the blood, 
can’t you? Where’s there such a joke in 
it?” But he was not quite sure of himself 
now. Some of the other faces were begin- 
ning to grin in anticipation. 

“Tt was a varmint that hopped a-straddle 
of him and ripped him open”’ Billy chortled. 
“Jim, he said so! Go look in Jim’s bed!” 

Beneath Jim’s blankets they found a well- 
placed spiked frond of the prickly pear; and 
over this had been emptied a half-gallon of 
canned strawberries stolen from the cook’s 
tent. Then riot broke loose. Billy’s shrill 
cackle was taken up by fresh voices; boom- 
ing laughter rose in a thundering chorus. 
The whole camp awoke and came to enjoy— 
and lingered. Fresh wood was brought and 
the fire piled high. There were few so hardy 
or so callous as to go stolidly back to bed. 

In his own quarters Cass Burdick heard 
the jovial outcry, listened for a moment, 
then bent again to his work. He was trying 
te bring order out of the chaos of the day’s 
report-slips of shearers, weighers and check- 
ers. It was a hard task, demanding close 
attention. He could not concentrate upon 
it. After a confused half-hour he gave up 


the effort and began to walk the floor, over- 
wrought, excited. Presently he went to the 
telephone that connected the ranch with 
the outer world at Lusk, thirty miles away. 
It took five impatient minutes to rouse the 
sleepy operator, a night-clerk in the drug- 
store where the exchange was maintained. 
The operator was drowsily dull of hearing. 

“Listen!”’ Cass called. ‘This is Burdick 
—Burdick, at the Weismann place. I’ve 
got to send a telegram. I want you to go 
out and find Sammy Banks and bring him 
to the phone. Yes, you can! [ 
don’t give a damn what time of night it is: 
get him. Don’t I always pay for any 
trouble I make you? Well, then, get him! 
If he’s asleep, wake him! If he’s dead, 
bring him to life—but get him there, quick!” 

There was a long wait. At the end of a 
slow half-hour Sammy Banks called. 
Sammy was cross. He had been dragged 
from a poker table just when the luck had 
begun to turn his way. He wasn’t often 
lucky. But he had obeyed the summons. 
Even against their wills, people had a way 
of obeying when Cass summoned. 

“Keep still, Sammy, and listen!”’ Burdick 
ordered. ‘“There’s ten dollars in it for you. 
You’ve got to open up and send a telegram 
for me. Yes, you will! The Lord knows 
you owe me a favor or two. Get a piece of 
paper and a pencil. Send this as a day 
message, so they’ll phone it to his house 
tonight. ‘Solomon Weismann, Kansas City. 
Developments here make situation difficult. 
Do not feel justified in acting wholly on my 
own responsibility. Must see you. Better 
come out here to get full understanding. 
Meeting imperative soon as possible.’ Now, 
read that back tome,Sammy. . . . All 
right! Now, get it on the wire as quick as 
you know how.” 

Back at his table, Cass sat with his head 
buried in his hands, his thoughts in con- 
fusion. Through his mind there passed a 
mass of the fretful detail of his work. Then, 
without conscious effort of his own, there 
came into his mental vision the picture of a 
girl’s face; dark, enticing, fascinating. By 
and by this face melted softly into another; 
fair, grave, full of gentle sweetness. He 
stirred, deliberately shaking himself free of 
these shadowy presences, bending again to 
his labor over the day’s reports. 

“Lord Almighty!” he said under his 
breath. “It’s a complicated life You’ve 
fixed up for us!” 


The next instalment of “The Man Who Won,” entitled “The Encounter,” will 


appear in the February number. 
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THE CALL OF THE LAND 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


It throbs through the noontide crushes 
Where the gaunt street canyons yawn, 
It thrills in the traffic’s hushes 
In the dark before the dawn; 
Now vibrant and tense with pity, 
Now ringing with sharp command, 
Summoning souls from the city— 
Hark to the Call of the Land! 


“T’have fed your mouths from my bounty 

Since the days when you toiled alone, 
And turned up my virgin meadows 

With your spades of wood and bone. 
I have watched your eyes grow restless, 

I have seen you pause and part, 
Drawn from your ancient mother 

By the lure of the court and mart. 


“Engulfed in the sordid city 
And deaf to my warning cry, 
I have seen you reel and stumble, 
I have seen you faint and die; 
I have heard your sobs of anguish, 
I have heard your groans of pain, 
And I raise my voice to save you, 
I reach you my arms again. 


“Are you broken in heart and body? 

Are you shrunken in mind and soul? 
Haste back to me, your mother, 

And my care will make you whole. 
Are you shaken in faith, discouraged? 

Are you buffeted, bruised and sore? 
Creep out to me from the gutters 

And I'll make you men once more. 


“Come out to me in the open 
From the night where you cringe and grope; 
Let your thews grow hard with labor, 
And your hearts grow big with hope. 
You shall stand with your heads in the sunshine, 
You shall stand with your feet on the sod, 
And your faith in me shall lead you 
To a surer faith in God.” 
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The Roadtown is a line of city projected through the country. It is not a town; not a rural community; it 
is both. Sectional models of this continuous house will form one of the extraordinary exhibits 
in the department of social economy at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Illustrating “*The Continuous House 
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THE CONTINUOUS HOUSE 


A New Plan for Agricultural Colonization in the West 


By MILO HASTINGS 


Francisco. Chambless is the Road- 

town man and Roadtown is a ma- 
chine for making an improved variety of 
civilization at a reduced cost. 

And this man Chambless, seventeen 
years ago sat on Angel’s Flight in Los 
Angeles and wondered why the ground was 
bare within a stone’s throw of the most 
expensive land of the city. He was half 
blind, this inventor, and books for him were 
closed. But his mind had eyes, and he saw 
many things that mere light rays cannot 
convey. He saw, as he sat on Angel’s 
Flight, the relation that exists between 
transportation and land values. He saw 
the paradoxical struggle of men to find 
dwellings accessible to the public mart and 
yet isolated and hidden for the home nest— 
for men like birds will not mate and re- 
produce amid the flutter and chatter of the 
flock. 

And Chambless played with the needs 
of men and built the blocks of civilization 
into new playhouses of the mind. To the 
big city of New York he traveled. There 
he found new needs—needs like the need 
for life itself—for air, for soil, for sunlight, 
for cessation from the clamor of barter and 
the din of traffic, for space where children 
may run and shout the mastery of men over 
the wee things of nature. 

And so the inventor played with his 
blocks again and the fervor of creation 
gripped his soul. Through lean hungry 
years it upheld him, and through the lone- 
liness of pity and contempt, which those 
well fatted at the cribs vouchsafe to him 
who is planning new and better cribs. 

The blocks were arranged at last and the 
builder breathed deeply and said that it 
was good. He had invented Roadtown, the 
new plan of housing that promises to give 
us quick and easy access to things and to 
each other, and yet greater privacy for the 
home nest, and fellowship with the land 


E rane Chambless has come to San 


and the live things—our companions of the 
ages before bricks were made. 

And busy crowded New York heard of 
Roadtown and said that it was good; but 
New York could find no place. The island 
of Manhattan was full, and all the good 
land around was full, and all the rest was 
sea and swamp, and rock and sand. The 
land of the Eastern States was poor and it 
was cut up into little rock-fenced fields and 
interlaced by crooked roads. Already it 
possessed more farm-houses than there was 
productive power in the soil to support 
families. 

But over the Rockies God had molded 
things on a grander pattern, and men had 
not found it so soon. There land was, still 
unfenced; there fertile valleys were, yet 
untilled; there wide expanse of wheat lands 
and cow lands waited for the soft rippling 
of the sod plow and the purr of the rotary 
pump and the cackle of hens in the hay 
mow and the squeal of little pigs. So Edgar 
Chambless came to San Francisco. 


“Back to the land, you people! Get back, 
you fools! Can’t you see that Madame 
Prosperity has fainted? Get back and give 
her air. Here, some one bring us a glass of 
Legislation!” 

You who are shouting, have you packed 
your grip where the sign-flashers flash and 
the movies move, and unpacked it where 
the forests of corn are green and where the 
wheat rolls like the waves on the sea? And 
did you keep it unpacked? And were you 
satisfied with the music of the lark and the 
pictures of the actresses in the back of the 
magazines? Did you take a city-bred girl 
back with you? And did you watch the 
expression of her face when she was en- 
gaged in the particular task of washing the 
kerosene and lamp-black from her hands, 
after cleaning and filling a coal oil lamp? 

Young men and women do leave the 
farm, with all its advantages as portrayed 
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by poets and statesmen and they do go to 
the cities. Once in the city but a small pro- 
portion return to work and live on the land. 
It isn’t a matter of the tariff or the money 
system; it is the simple fact that, all fine 
writing laid aside, the farm is a lonesome, 
humdrum sort of a place to live, and farm 
life is lacking in the physical and mental 
pleasures which reasonable success in the 
city assures. 

The ultimate needs of the race are good 
to talk about, but in actual practice they 
cannot compete with bath tubs and vaude- 
ville. 

If it were possible to take the pleasures 
of city existence back to the farm—in short 
to work on the farm and live in a city, tur- 
nips would be plentiful and gutter children 
rare. Those of a prophetic mind who have 
watched the extension of the rural tele- 
phone, the parcels post, the agricultural 
trolley and the automobile predict that 
this is just what will happen, and that the 
advantages of social life and personal com- 
forts will in time be so far extended that 
those who till the soil can practically live 
in town. 

In the West this hope is at its best. 
Land is to be had in large tracts hitherto 
unsettled. It may be arid lands brought 
under irrigation, or perhaps it is the great 
ranches and bonanza farms of the waning 
generation being subdivided for the host 
of extra farmers’ sons, the immigrants and 
the occasional exception that proves the 
unwelcome rule of our urban drift. 

Irrigation and mild climate are factors 
that tend toward intensive agriculture. 
Both increase the labor and the yield on a 
given area of land. A third factor is that 
of hydro-electric power, either developed 
directly in connection with these irrigation 
projects or tapped as it trespasses on agri- 
cultural valleys in its spectacular journey 
from the mountains to the cities by the 
sea. Cheap electricity means more likeli- 
hood of rural trolleys as well as possibility 
of electric light and power in farm-houses 
and farm barns. 

Small farms and high-priced land mean 
better roads and good roads mean an ex- 
tended use of the automobile—that potent 
annihilator of distance and humility. 

The community builders of the West are 
taking advantage of these ways to make 
farm life more comfortable and less lonely, 
and they are doing a great work. 





The Chambless Roadtown aspires to 
reach at one bound the ultimate coalescing 
of country and city life toward which all 
these forces are tending. 

In giving Roadtown a hearing remember 
that it is not a town and not a rural com- 
munity. It is both. Compared with our 
present ideas of either it will have obvious 
advantages and obvious shortcomings, but 
take it as a whole and compare it with a 
modern town plus the surrounding farm 
territory, and then judge of Roadtown. 

The Roadtown is a line cf city projected 
through the country. This line of a city 
will be in the form of a continuous house. 
In the basement of the house are to be 
placed means of transporting passengers, 
freight, parcels and all utilities which can 
be carried by pipe or wire. 

The first good seen in the continuous 
house idea is that of economy of construc- 
tion. The excavating will be done with 
steam-shovels. The entire structure can be 
made of cement and part or all of the build- 
ing will be poured. Mr. Edison figures he 
can build a seven-room cement house for 
$1200. In Roadtown this expense will be 
further reduced, not only by the elimination 
of one wall and the economies of repetition 
and continuity of construction, but by the 
fact that the Roadtown may all be con- 
structed from a railroad track alongside. 
The great task of shifting steel molds, 
which is well nigh insurmountable in the 
individual house pouring scheme, becomes 
in Roadtown an easy duty for a steam 
crane on the railroad. 

One of the essentials of Roadtown is a 
noiseless method of transportation. From 
each house a stairway will lead down into 
the endless basement, where the trains will 
run with no more disturbance to the in- 
habitants than is made by elevators in a 
hotel. It is just as feasible mechanically to 
make a noiseless horizontal, as a noiseless 
vertical car. The electric automobile run- 
ning on smooth asphalt is sufficiently near 
the goal of silent efficiency to further prove 
the point. 

Another stairway will lead from the Road 
town dwelling to the endless roofway above. 
Upon the outer edges of this roof promenade 
will be paths for bicycles and rubber-tired 
roller skates. 

Another plan is to eliminate the basement, 
except a central trench for pipes and wires. 
The supporting walls would then be built 
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Public buildings, surrounded by parks instead of farms, will depend upon the service through 
the endless basement 


well-trussed to carry a roofway sufficiently 
rigid for light-running motor vehicles. 

No streets will be needed in Roadtown. 
This permits the windows and doors on both 
sides of the house to open into private 
gardens with no traffic beyond. With the 
heavy cement walls between the individual 
houses and with the traffic ways shut off 
from sight and sound, the Roadtown home, 
in spite of the actual proximity to neighbors 
will give more privacy than is now attain- 
able in village or city life. 

The continuous passageway underneath 
the house will contain the pipes and wires 
which will bring into every home the con- 
veniences that now mark the chief differ- 
ence between city and country life. The 
more common of these are sewerage, hot and 
cold water, gas for cooking, telephone, steam 
heat (or hot water heat) and electric light. 

\ll of the above list of utilities are now 
found in prosperous city homes, but every 
additional pipe laid into a city house means 


that the pavement in the street must be dug 
up and replaced, the sidewalk and cellar 
wall torn open, and the politicians well paid 
for a new franchise. In the Roadtown the 
adding of a new utility will cost but the 
expense of the house length of main pipe 
and a connection to lead through the floor 
into the room above. 

Hence it will be practical to install in the 
Roadtown home a brine pipe for refrigera- 
tion, eliminating the use of ice; vacuum 
dusting and sweeping; distilled drinking 
water; carbon-dioxide gas for putting out 
local fires and making “fizzy” drinks; a dis- 
infecting gas, the telegraphone or recording 
telephone, and the dictograph or loud 
speaking telephone, and electrically con- 
veyed music. 

Quite as marvelous as the utilities to be 
brought into the home by pipes and wires 
is the change which will be effected in home 
life by superior transportation. A parcels 
carrying system, not unlike that used in 
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department stores or to carry books in large 
libraries, will serve between central stores 
and the individual home. Each car will be 
set with a key trip which will automatically 
switch it into the proper house. 

One of the most significant teatures of the 
Roadtown ts that this pertected mechanical 
system of distributing solids, liquids and 
gases makes codperation of all kinds more 
practical. This will not only apply to the 
marketing of farm crops and the purchase 
of raw supplies, but will undoubtedly extend 
to laundrying ana cooking. It will be en- 
tirely feasible to send a daily bill of fare into 
each home from which prepared food may 
be ordered by telephone, and delivered from 
a central kitchen in heated or chilled recep- 
tacles, as the case may be. In like manner 
the dishes may be sent back to be washed, 
hotel fashion. 

Previous schemes of coéperative cooking 
have failed because the common mess halls 
destroyed family life. In the Roadtown 
the actual mingling with one’s neighbors 
will be about like that of the suburban or 
country town. 

Mr. Chambless hopes to see Roadtown 
built and managed by restricted corpora- 
tions, with provisions for the ownership 
ultimately to the inhabitants. 
Roadtown bonds paying a moderate rate 
of interest would be sold to the investing 
public. The tenant of Roadtown would be 
required to pay such a rental as would meet 
running expenses and interest, and pay off 
the principal in perhaps fifty years. 

Is the Roadtown inhabitant to be the 
owner of his home? That depends on what 
we call ownership. The savage chicf who 
owns an island owns it absolutely until 
some one takes it away from him. The 
man in New York or Sacramento, who owns 
his house and lot, owns it with the pro- 
vision that the city may tax him for paving, 
water, sewerage and police protection; while 
private corporations charge him for light, 
heat and transportation. If he does not pay 
the first his house is taken away from him, 
and if he refuses to pay the latter, his house 
is useless. Clearly there are different kinds 
of ownership. The form of ownership 
worked out for Roadtown may differ from 
that with which we are now familiar, but 
the principle will be the same. 


passing 


So Chambless came West with his Road- 
town and he is to build an exhibit at the 





great Panama-Pacific International Expo 
sition, where he hopes to show the world 
how his new civilizing machine can tam¢ 
the wilderness a little faster and a littk 
better than the wilderness-taming machinery 
now at work. 


lew of us realize how little land we 
really use in production. On the basis of 
33-foot houses and five to a family, it 
would take just about three thousand miles 
of Roadtown to house the people of Cali 
fornia. Parallel to this imaginary “state 
house” Calitornia’s magnificent irrigated 
belt would form a strip extending but 
three-fifths of a mile on either side of the 
building. The wheat fields would form a 
band one-fourth of a mile wide and _ the 
alfalfa belt the same. The state’s mag- 
nificent combined acreage of table, raisin 
and wine grapes would form a continuc vs 
vineyard 57 rods wide. The poultry, with 
400 hens to the acre, could be provided for 
in a yard 37 feet in width. And all of these 
crops and all others, all improved farm 
land, in fact, could be placed within less 
than three miles of this ultra-urban civil- 
ization of the endless house. 

Here is another way to note the small- 
ness of our need for land. At the last 
census the United States cortained 14.7 
persons per farm. In Icwa, the most ex- 
clusive farm state and having its natural 
metropolis in another state, there are 
10.7 people per farm. California as a 
state has a population of 27 per farm. 
With the 33-foot Roadtown house and a 
ratio of population to farms as is found in 
Iowa, the Roadtown farm size would be 
eight acres for each mile back, or 16 acres 
within a’ mile distance. Now if manufac- 
turing population came in, and the Road- 
town passed by and tapped the commutirg 
population of cities so that the occvpa- 
tional distribution was the same as in the 
United States, then the land farmed by 
Roadtown farmers within two miles of the 
house would be 49 acres. On the ratio 
of population to farms now found in Cali- 
fornia, and say a three-mile range, each 
farmer would have 140 acres. 


\{ man plowing a square ten-acre field 
must turn square corners 1220 times, and 
pack down corner rows 1860 feet in length. 
If the field is eight times as long as wide he 
will have but 82 end turns to make and 
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Even the splendid isolation of wealth may take advantage of the Roadtown idea 


leave but 165 feet of tramped ground. 
Allowing twenty seconds for a turn, and 
that is quick work, the extra cost of plow- 
ing a square field at 50 cents an hour will be 
$2.90. Even the man with the hoe wastes 
time turning around at the ends, especially 
when there is a shade tree near-by. 

In actual practice it is highly improbable 
that many farms will extend across the full 
belt of Roadtown land. The need of a 
varying population for soil will be met by 
some plan of subdivision with little fields 
near-by and larger fields as we go farther 
back from the house line. 

This may be accomplished, in one way, 
by a plan which provides for private 
gardens on either side of each house and 
inseparable from the dwelling. Including 
the house site, these holdings are 33 by 330 
feet, or one-fourth acre. Beyond this, only 
every other house demands land on a given 
side of the house line. Hence each house 
has access to a strip 66 feet wide. If made 
660 feet long, these will be acre holdings. 
Doubling again beyond this, we will have 
four-acre plots 132 by 1320 feet. On the 
same principle, we next have sixteen-acre 
fields 264 feet by one-half mile in length. 

In house No. 2, we will say, there lives 
a market gardener. He is a German of 
frugal habits. With the quarter acre of land 
that he owns or leases with his house, he 


has bought or leased the adjoining acre 
plot and the four acres back of that. It 
is a pretty small farm, but he cultivates 
every foot of it, and each day as he goes 
down to the larger field to work with his 
wheel-hoe, some row in the nearer strips 
gets the benefit of his passing. 

The engineer, in No. 4, is a busy man and 
cares for no more farming than his one- 
fourth acre will supply. Hence the acre 
tract that normally goes with his house is 
leased to the widow in No. 6, who pieces 
out an income from her insurance money 
with two and one-fourth acres of garden 


-and chickens. Her land does not extend 


more than 800 feet from her house. 

In No. 8 is a small farmer, who has leased 
the enlarging blocks back to the mile line 
and has twenty-one and one-fourth acres 
of chickens and plum trees and hogs and 
alfalfa. 

In No. 1o is the banner agriculturist of 
the group. His first interest in the subject 
was aroused by reading Bolton Hall’s 
“Three Acres and Liberty.” Likewise he 
is loyal to Roadtown and the principle of 
the long row, and leases his land “‘one acre 
wide and three acres long.”’ His rows are 
2.2 feet apart and each row is exactly one- 
tenth of an acre. 

The bigger tracts have been leased up 
pretty close, and so house No. 12 has been 
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taken by a teacher in the Roadtown 
She finds one and one-fourth acre 
sufficient to keep her 


schools. 
of garden about 
muscle young. 

In No. 14 is a horticultvrist who with 
twenty-two and one-iour*h acres of nighly 
fertilized and irrigated soil and a real 
knowledge of his business is making more 
than a living. On one side of his land he 
has leased a strip for a lane to his neigh- 
bor, the dairyman. 

The herd of Holsteins that supply milk 
to the Roadtown kitchens graze by day in 
the big pasture back of the ‘‘mile line” and 
come filing home at night to the barn lo- 
cated at the far end of the acre of garden 
tract. Perhaps a boy on a cayuse will be 
needed to hasten their homeward steps- 
that depends on how well bred these 
bossies are, and how fully they appreciate 
the importance of their daily jaunt in the 
economy of a push-button scheme of agri- 
cultural civilization. 

Back of where the cows graze, orchards 
or grain fields might be, and beyond these 
a hay field or range for sheep or beeves. 
It seems odd to us now to talk of going so 
far from the house to one’s land, but per- 
haps the future generation will prefer to 
take a tent and camp outfit and go out to 
wheat harvest for a week, rather than live 
in an isolated farm-house the entire year. 

gut the long narrow farms and the 
segregation of particular crops in belts at 
different distances from the house line is 
opposed to ‘cross cultivation’ and to ‘ro- 
tation of crops,’ two recognized principles 
of good agriculture, and the expense for 
fen ing will be increased.”’ 

Admitted. 
the steamboats do kill some fish. Culti- 
vation in one direction is bad, yet people 
terrace lands and cultivate in the same 
furrows for generations. Likewise they do 
not sow clover to regenerate garden soils 
near cities; they buy artificial fertilizer 


instead. 








Also the paddle wheels of 





Phe song row of Roadtown will prevail, 
despite these very just criticisms, if i 
sufficiently shortens and straightens out 
the longer crooked row that now winds its 
weary toll-gate obstructed way from the pro- 
ducer’s packing shed to the consumer’s table. 

A man harvests wheat once a year, but 
he goes to church every week. He cuts 
alfalfa two, four or even six times, but some 
means must be provided to get fresh gro- 
ceries into the house every week of the 
year. He picks a fruit crop every day or 
two for a period of a few weeks, but his 
children go to school every day for a period 
of nine months. He milks cows twice a 
day, but his wife draws water from the 
well or fixes the fire a dozen times a day. 
Even a_back-bent farmer spends more 
hours in the house. in a year than he does 
afield, and his wife lives there all the time, 
his babies are born there and spend the 
formative years of their lives toddling after 
mother. 

Roadtown is more than a fantastic sys- 
tem of farm survey to shorten the necessary 
road mileage. It is a new scheme of living 
and will revamp our civilization or not, 
according to the final balance of the scale 
in which are weighed together, hours of 
toil and force of habit, good plumbing « nd 
scarcity of servants, cost of concrete and 
miles walked per bushel of potatoes /aised. 

In the West where wheat was 21d the 
header-thresher clattered mile c> mile 
around the big square field—i. the West 
where April freshets dammed behind con- 
crete walls seep through September soil 
and keep a desert green—here it is that the 
man with the long, long house can most 
readily test his dream on the touchstone 
of the real. 

Here in California we have the land. 
Here we have the hope in that which is 
new. Here, in spite of our web of power 
lines, we have also the girl from the city 
washing the kerosene and the lamp-black 
from her hands. 
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the Cascine Gardens, so every visitor to 
Californi ks to be shown Smiley Heights. 
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being one which stated that visitors were 
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be accon plished 


vith water and patience. When bought by 


Mr. Smiley it \ barren, bone-dry mesa, 
hose « ( hundred acres did not have 
sufficient vegetation to support a goat, but 
vhic h, by the I: ish use of water and fer- 


the er ployment ot a small army 
of landscape architects and gardeners, has 


been transformed into a beauty spot which is 


Or ng several gallons of gasoline to see 

I wonder if other motorists get as much 
enjoyment from the signs along the way as 
did we Phe notices along the ( alifornian 
roads struck me as being more original and 
amusing tl in any I had ever seen. Most of 
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fronted by a warning couched in such threat 
ening terms that it seemed to shake a meta- 


phorical fist in our faces. As we were hum- 
i one of those stretches of oiled 
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heart, we were greeted, 
as we swept into the outskirts of some 
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placard which menaced us in staring black 
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‘Fifty dollars fine for exceeding 
result we crept through 


a 
| 
the town as sedately as though we were fol 
lowl v a hearse, which, I suppose, Was the 


I 
very effect the city fathers aimed at, but 
were leaving the town our resentment 
Was dispelled by a sign S50 placed as to 
catch the eye of a departing motorist. ‘So 
“ . “Come agair Then 
there were signs of the hellfire-and-brim- 


stone brand, one ol which was painted on 


the rocky face of the cliff above a particu 
larly perilous turn in El Cajon Pass, where 
i starved greyhound couldn’t have passed 
between our outer wheels and the preci 
pice’s brink ‘*Prepare to meet thy God!”’ 
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ne word tI CVE! at the exceedingly attractive bungalow of 
yever mention in the orange belt and that voung widow whose husband died a fey 


That severe frost ire ery tew yeal ago, leaving her with two smal 


d far between is perfectly true, and — children and a twenty-acre orange grove i 
one h only to motor fro1 Miverside to the Rialto-Fontana district. 
Pasade i nad Lo te th ylendid “These twenty acre ” she told me, as we 
ich t on the terrace over our coflee, “pay t 
the road, lor I l ‘ ether the Intenance of this house, for the edi 
to be convi the enormous cation of my two youngsters, for the upkeep 
to be Fe-OTO . ol y little touring car, and for the trip 


Yet that there 1 { | SS Joyous, which I make back East every summer. 
to the busi re \nd I don’t have to economize by wearing 
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ere dotted ith hundred thou imagination that worked overtime has as 
tho little indrical oil-stove th erted that Pasadena means “the Pass to 
now, ich the in N Eder Though this is a decidedly free 
1 farm-hou to e the bed } interpret tion, to say the least, it is, never 
ugh to ta yath in on S , theless, a peculiarly fitting one, for I doubt 


rnings. When th eather ob cr in if there is any pot on earth where Adam 
vs Angeles flashes to the orange-growing and Eve would feel as much at home as ir 
centet ning of impending frost, the the enchanting region of grove-covered 
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Jhonographs and en lopaedias find their by a mountain wall which breaks the cold 
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paid for. During th vears he can, if he is ablaze with Easter millinery, you « 


ire live a lred or a thousand — find more private cars sidetracked in th 
ile vay, for, by paving a nominal sum, Pasadena railway yards and more high 
, ha his grove cultivated, irrigated powered automobiles on its boulevard thar 
| cared for under the direction of expert any place I know. One morning last winter, 

rticulturist After it « es into bearing on th terrace of the Hotel Green, | 
he can. by joining one of the orange grov enough men whose names are household 
cooperatl { r {iol have his fruit vords to make a quorum of the board of 

) ed. p ed, hippe nad old i astern director of the Steel Trust. 
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You can no more escape 7, up Mount Lowe 
Naples and escape 


shown Orange Grove Avenue, taken through 
the Busch Gardens, and hauled up Mount 
Lowe. They are worth the shoe-leather, 
however. Orange Grove Avenue is a mile- 
long, hundred-foot-wide stretch of asphi ilt 
bordered by palms, pepper trees and pluto- 
crats. We ran along it quite slowly, with a 
resident sitting between us in the tonneau 
to point out the houses and retail any odds 
gossip about the people who 
lived in them. It was almost as interesting 
as reading the advertising pages in the maga- 
zines, for most of the names he mentioned 


ind ends 


were familiar ones: we had seen them hun- 
dreds of times on soap and corsets and hams 
and tooth-powder and safety razors. Then 
we motored over to the Bus h Gardens, 
which were the hobby of the late St. Louis 
brewer and on which he lavished the profits 
m goodness knows how many kegs of beer. 
They are exceedingly beautiful, although 
they are a sort of horticultural pousse cafe. 
That is to say, they combine many variant 
and unrelated effects in gardening; they are, 
indeed, a museum of gardens. The pro- 
fusion of subtropical vegetation is character- 
istically Californian; the sweeping green- 
lush lawns overshadowed by spreading 
eae suggest the manor-parks of Eng- 
and; the clipped hedges and the jets d’eau 
en memories of Versailles and the 
Trianons; the graveled promenades, bor- 
dered by marble seats and rows of somber, 
stately cypresses, bear the unmistakable 
stamp of Italy; the cast-iron figures of deer 
and dogs and gnomes which are scattered 
everywhere could have come from nowhere 
on earth save the Rhineland. 
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and preserve your self-respect than 
going up Vesuvius 


you can go to 


The climax of a stay in Pasadena is the 
trip up Mount Lowe. You can no more 
escape it and preserve your self-respect than 
you can go to and escape going up 
Vesuvius. From Rubio Canyon, near the 
city limits, a cable incline, or funicular, as 
they would call it in Europe, shoots up the 
mountainside at a perfectly appalling grade. 
When two-thirds of the way to the summit 
the passengers are transferred to an electric 
car which, alternately clinging like a spider 
to the mountain’s precipitous face or creep- 
ing across giddy chasms by means of cob- 
web bridges, twists and turns its hair-raising 
way upward to the Alpine ’ age a mile 
above the level of the vi ley { floor. The far- 
flung orange groves with the sun shining 
upon them, the white villas of Pasadena and 
Altadena peeping coquettishly from amid 
the trees, the rounded red-brown foot-hills 
afire with yellow poppies, the double rows of 
eucalyptus trees and the white highways 
which run between them, in the distance the 
towering sky-line of Los Angeles and, farther 
still, the islands of San Clemente and Santa 
Catalina rising, violet and alluring, from the 
sun-flecked sea, combine to form a picture 
to travel far, yes, 


Naples 


whose equal you will have 
very fa 

[ think the thing that pleased the Lovely 
Lady most in Pasadena was not Orange 
Grove Avenue, nor the Busch Gardens, nor 
even Mount Lowe, but the Fashion Show. 
This is an annual affair which one of the 
great san Francisco importing houses holds 
at the height of the season in the gardens of 
the Hotel Maryland. Down the length of 
the gardens, which are sheltered by the 


r, to see. 





wings of the hotel from chilling wit Phat’s eighty-six mil 


spread an avenue of silken rugs, and up Ir 
down this gorgeous avenue, f1 eal i he \ And the book say 
afternoon until dark, moved a pro that ther e ¢ roads all the way.” 


very beautiful young wom«e arrayed in | ! ordere “We ll mak 


every fashion and 





modistes and milliners could devist A red Q) 


coated orchestra played, and the spect I Ii \ngeles and Ventura we had 











I noticed that there were quite ; an « { itv t ee one of the most flour 
men as women trolled about the r Ist tul reg1o in the tate, lo 
sat on gilt chairs under huge red ( Ite tnro h district riously noted 
umbrellas, forming l very Nove LO! Line ron ClO} Ol | \ ugar beet 
mated picture indeed. In the evening th English v ts and_ olives 
exhibition was conti ed in the | Wi i the ( el of Ventur 
the manikins changing from one to cou y the whole of whose enormou 
inother with Lray lity vhich was positive vield I ( to Boston, the people of that 
inexplicable to those met ho were tral | cit e ¢ pelled to go beanless to 
by their wives to ho ip. One of t re Ventur ral vy contraction of 
models Wal ad WILLO Y tall ured ( : LB I the ti ‘int Cl could not 
and-cream dams \ se lace rr eX { C LO ¢ clate » long a name 
would have caused Helen of Tt { t up e coast town and count 
and take another look in her irre She I I orl to the mi sion which 
was the sort of girl who could have ! d here by the Franciscan padre 
meal sack and made it lool though it | | cal Iter tl battle 
a rue de Ja Paix label. Perhaps that Yi ( chi till in daily use. 
why nearly everythit r sl ppear ly \ ! here we lunched at the 
promptly purchased by a corpulent do ( quaint littl lerrepont Inn, built on the 
of indifferent looks but enor ( t | e¢ the se the road to the 

“T like Pasadena id the Love Lady, Oya strike ( ect inl nd and, following 
whom I[ found negotiating for a c ctor the cde course of the Matilija, whose 
in chiffon and lace. Let tay here in the springtime are alive with 
little while This Fashion Show is going to fisherme i p and up, through forests 
last for several day Ol ( ntal I idor i 

“Ves, I know it 1 I answered : hat’ peter I lowe : nti 
precisely why we are leaving in the morning — debouches into the» ; 


while I still have enough money to pay the O very be 
for gasoline.” e time i ie 

The next morning at eight Billi { ten ttle. difficul 
the door with the car. ( | it j 

‘I’ve just heard of a e)| } 
surely stop at” exclaimed the Lady, he ( not much over 
came down the steps escorted by a retinue c: e | est be compared 
ol bell-boys with lit -<« i 
palms. “Tt’s on the Vay to Sant Barb s ( Ander { r ¢ le, or the one be lO 
too. It’s a little place that not many people — Grindelwald. You must imagine a boat 





know about, like Thun, in the Bernese hape , perhaps ten miles long and 
Oberland, you know, or Annecy, near Ais fifth of that in width, entirely surrounded 
les-Bains.” 1) tau The floor of the valley 


“Tt sounds good” T admitted. “What? is cover ith lush green erass and dotted 
the name of this wonderful place?” with t] of gnarled and hoary live 
“The Ojai Valley” shi id It is pr , id which ween th ‘ 
nounced, I might add, like Ohio with the — cot Sordhot. 4s: quai es 
final o left off. | dons. wil 
“Look it up in the road-book” I told Cape Cod. As you a 
Billie. ( Une tal lopes the character of 
“We run up the coast as far as Ventura’”’ the vegetation abr Iptly changes, however, 
said he, after a study of the blue-bound the oak groves giving way to orchards of 
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Autobirds of Passage: E. 


orange, lemon, olive and fig, which with 
the palms and the perfectly amazing display 
oi tlowers gives to the sides of the valley an 
almost tropical appearance. The Ojai is 
said to have more species of birds and flow- 
ers than any place in the United States and 
I think that the statement is doubtless true. 
It is like an aviary in a botanical garden. 
High on the mountainside is a hotel called 
The Foot-hills. It is not a very large place, 
perhaps forty rooms at most, and its brown 
shingles are almost hidden by the Gold of 
Ophir roses which clamber over it. It is one 
of those quaint, cozy, informal places which 
is only appreciated by the few. And shades 
of Lucullus and Mrs. Rorer, what meals 
they set before you there! Brook trout 
which that morning were leaping in the 
Matilija, hot biscuit with honey from the 
Sespe, huge purple figs, grapefruit fresh- 
picked in the adjacent orchard, strawberries 
with lashings of thick yellow cream. I’ve 
never been able to make up my mind which 
I like best about the Ojai: the scenery or 
the food. But as it becomes better known 
and more people begin to go there, I suppose 
the same thing will happen to it which 
happened to a dear little a/bergo in Venice 
which I once knew and loved. For many 
years it stood on the Guidecca and in their 
day had she!tered the Brownings and Car- 
lyle. It was a sure refuge from the bustle 
and confusion of the tourist hotels and not 
infrequently I used to go there for a lunch 
of omelet and strawberries and red wine 
which was served under a vine-clad arbor 
on the edge of the canal. The first time that 
I took the Lovely Lady to Venice, I said, as 
we were leaving the great caravanserai 
where we were staying: 

“T know a place where we will lunch. I 
haven’t been there for years and I never 
heard its name, but I think that we can 
find it’’ and I described it in detail to Angelo, 
our gondolier. 

“Si, si, signor” he assured me, and off we 
started. 

Four times we rowed up and down the 
Guidecca without my being able to locate 
my beloved little hotel. 

“This must have been the place you 
meant, signor” Angelo said finally, pointing 
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to a building which was being rapidly 
demolished and to a staring sign which read: 
“A new five-story hotel with hot and cold 
running water, electric lights and all modern 
appointments will shortly be erected on 
this site. Meals prix fixe or a la carte. 
Music every evening.”” And that, I suppose, 
is what will happen to my little hotel in the 
Ojai when the world comes to learn about 
it. So I beg you who read this not to men- 
tion it to any one. 

Until very recently the motor route from 
the Ojai to Santa Barbara led over the 
Casitas Pass by a precipice-bordered road 
so narrow and dangerous that the fear of it 
kept many motorists away. But now the 
Casitas is a thing of the past, for a state 
highway has been built along the edge of the 
sea by what is known as the Rincon route, 
several miles of it being upon a wooden 
causeway not unlike the viaduct for Mr. 
I'lagler’s famous sea-going railway on the 
Florida keys. The road along this coast is 
one long succession of barrancas, each with 
a rocky creek-bed worn by the winter tor- 
rent at the bottom, so that the road-build- 
ers had many obstacles with which to con- 
tend. It is a very beautiful highway, how- 
ever, and reminded us at every turn of the 
Corniche Road along the Riviera, with the 
same lazy ocean on the one side and the 
same blue serrated mountains on the other. 
Through Carpinteria we ran, halting in our 
flight just long enough to see a grapevine 
with a trunk eight feet in circumference and 
which has borne in a single season, so its 
guardian assured us, upwards of ten tons 
of grapes; through Summerland, where the 
forest of derricks and the reek of petroleum 
suggests the hand of Rockefeller; past Mira- 
mar, as smothered in flowers as the heroine 
of d’Annunzio’s latest play; through Monte- 
cito, with its marble villas and red-roofed 
mansions rising above the groves of cedar 
and cypress; down the splendid Ocean 
Drive, where the great breakers from the 
Pacific come booming in to break in iri- 
descent splendor on a silver strand; and so 
into Santa Barbara, “the American Men- 
tone,” where buildings of stone and con- 
crete jostle elbows with picturesque hovels 
of Mexican adobe. 


(In February the Autobirds of Passage will reach San Francisco.) 


















‘The Sandman 


By H. D. STEELE 
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a= eZ / / Tf Over the water and over the land 


SF = «\7 The Sandman comes with his load of sand; 


And heads grow weary, and eyelids close, 
As the busy Sandman westward goes. 
Oh, the Sandman comes, 
And the Sandman goes, 
And the tired eyelids 
Gently close. 





All day long, in the sun or rain, 


AY! SA) The Sandman gathers his golden grain; 
\ In grassy valley, or wooded hill, 
nigh fy Or desert lands that are hot and still; 
Dy But when shadows fall, 
BZ And the day is done, 
© g He follows the trail 
Ta y) . : 
Aw j Y Of the setting sun. 
\ de> SS — He scatters the sand to left and right; 
el OM TR fe And the laughing eyes that were wide and bright 
SANS i oF Grow weary and dim; and the children’s heads 
Nase \Y "NF Nod as they creep’to their little beds. 
\ \ — But the Sandman follows 
; After the sun; 


For the Sandman’s work 
Is never done. 


Late or early, early or late, 
The Sandman enters at every gate; 
And young or old, in peace or pain, 
Welcome the Sandman back again. 
Where the Sandman comes, 
And the Sandman goes, 
There the weary eyelids 


: Gently close. 
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Grim and A-ya, lovers in a forest primeval, are the Finders of Fire. Their tribe is 


thus known as “The Children of the Shining One.” 


Grém and A-ya, after perilous 


adventures, apparently encounter their worst enemy, “The Puller-down of Trees.” But even 
at the dawn of time man proves his superiority as a foe, in the “Battle of the Brands.” 


of the tribe been settled in the 

Valley of Fire. They had _pros- 
pered exceedingly. The first winter in 
the Valley of Fire had been a wonderful 
one to the tribe, thanks to the fierce but 
beneficent element ever shining, dancing, 
and whispering in its mysterious tongue 
before the cave doors. Bleak winds and 
driving, icy rains out of the north had no 
longer any power to distress them; and 
even the white terror of. the snow, a rare 
visitant in their latitude, they could now 
regard with equanimity. Secure in the 
protection of the Shining One, they laughed 
to see it shrink and flee before his scorching 


Ni for two years had the remnants 


breath. But when the storm was violent, 
with drenching and persistent rains, then 
it was found necessary to feed the fires 
before the cave-mouths lavishly with dry 
fuel from the stores which Grém’s fore- 
thought had caused to be accumulated 
under shelter. 

These contests between fire and rain 
were sagaciously represented by Bawr 
(who had by now to his authcrity as Chief 
added the subtle sanctions of High Priest), 
as the fight of the Shining One in protec- 
tion of the tribe, his children. On more 
than one occasion of torrential downpour 
the struggle had almost seemed to hang 
for a while in doubt. But the Shining 
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One lost no prestige thereby, for always, 
down there across the valley mouth, kept 
leaping and dancing those unquenchable 
flames of scarlet, amber and violet, fed 
by the volcanic gases from within the 
crevice and utterly regardless of whatever 
floods the sky might loose upon them. This 
was evidence conclusive that the Shining 
One was master of the storm, no less than 
of the monsters which fled so_ terror- 
stricken before him. 

In the early spring, the girl A-ya bore 
a child to Grém, a big-limbed, vigorous 
boy with shapely head and spacious brow. 
In this event, and in the mother’s happi- 
ness about it (a happiness that seemed to 
the rest of the women to savor of foolish 
extravagance) Grom felt a gladness which 
dignity forbade him to betray. But pon- 
dering over the little one with bent brows, 
and with deep eyes full of visions, he con- 
ceived such an ambition as had perhaps 
never before entered into the heart of man. 
It was that this child might grow up to 
achieve some wonderful thing, as he him- 
self had done, for the advancement of 
his people. Grém loved his elder son, 
now growing into a sturdy and fearless 
stripling, with an understanding tender- 
ness, and was training him to be a great 
warrior and huntsman. But of this baby, 
child of the woman toward whom he felt 
emotions so new and so profound, he had 
a premonition that new and incalculable 
things might come. 

One day Grom was following the trail 
of a deer, some distance up the valley. 
Skilled hunter that he was, he could read 
in the trail that his quarry was not far 
ahead, and also that it had not yet taken 
alarm. He followed cautiously, up the 
wind, noiseless as a leopard, his sagacious 
eyes taking note of every detail about him. 

Presently he came to a spot where the 
trail was broken. There was a twenty- 
foot gap to the next hoof-prints, and these 
went off at right angles to the direction 
which the quarry had hitherto been pur- 
suing. Grom halted abruptly, slipped be- 
hind a tree, crouched, and peered about 
him with the tense vigilance of a startled 
fox. He knew that something had fright- 
ened the deer, and frightened it badly. It 
behooved him to find out what that some- 
thing was. 

For some minutes he stood motionless 
as the trunk against which he leant, search- 


ing every bush and thicket, with his keen 
gaze, and sniffing the air with expert nos- 
trils. There was nothing perceptible to 
explain that sudden fright of the deer. 
He was on the point of slipping around the 
trunk to investigate from another angle. 
But stop! There on a patch of soil where 
some bear had been grubbing for tubers 
he detected a strange footprint. Instantly 
he sank to the ground, and wormed his 
way over, silently as a snake, to examine it. 

It was a human footprint, but much 
larger than his own or those of his tribe; 
and Gr6ém’s beard, and the stiff hairs on 
the nape of his corded neck, bristled with 
hostility at the sight of it. 

The toes of this portentous print were 
immensely long and muscular, and _ the 
heel protruded grotesquely far behind the 
arch of the foot, which was low and flat. 
The pressure was very marked along all 
the outer edge, as if the author of the print 
had walked on the outer sides of his feet. 
To Grém, who was an adept in the signs 
of the trail, it needed no second look to 
be informed that one of the Bow-Legs had 
been here. And the trail was not five 
minutes old. 

Grém slipped under the nearest bushes 
and writhed forward with amazing speed 
in the direction indicated by the strange 
footprint, pausing every other second to 
look, sniff the air, and listen. The trail 
was as Clear as daylight to him. Suddenly 
he heard voices, several of them, guttural 
and squealing, and stopped again as if 
turned to stone. Then another voice, 
at which he startled in amazement. It 
was Mawg’s, speaking quietly and con- 
fidentially. Mawg, then, had gone over 
to the ,Bow-Legs! Grém’s forehead 
wrinkled. A-ya had been right. He ought 
to have killed the traitor. He writhed 
himself into a dense covert, and presently 
over the broken brink of a vine-draped 
ledge was able to command a view of the 
speakers. 

They were five in number, and grouped 
almost immediately below him. Four were 
of the Bow-Legs—squat, huge in the 
shoulder, long-armed, flat-skulled, of a 
yellowish clay-color, with protruding jaws, 
and gaping pit-like upturned nostrils to 
their wide bridgeless noses. Grdém’s own 
nose wrinkled in disgust as the taint of 
them breathed up to him. They were all 
armed with spears and stone-headed clubs, 
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The Battle of the Brands: 


such as their people had been unacquainted 
with up to the time of their attack upon the 
Tribe of the Little Hills. It was apparent 
to Grom that the renegade Mawg, who 
towered among them arrogantly, had been 
teaching them what he knew of effective 
weapons. 

Hlaving no remotest comprehension of 
the language of the Bow-Legs, which Mawg 
was speaking with them, Grém could get 
little clue to the drift of their talk. They 
gesticulated frequently toward the east, 
and then again toward the caves at the 
valley mouth, so Grém guessed readily 
enough that they were planning something 
against his people. It was clear, also, 
that this was but a little scouting party 
which the renegade had led in to spy upon 
the weakness of the tribe. This was as 
far as he could premise with any certainty. 
The obvious conclusion was that these 
spies would return to their own country, to 
lead back such an invasion as should blot 
the Children of the Shining One out of 
existence. 

Grém was quick to realize that to listen 
any longer was to waste invaluable time. 
All that it was possible for him to learn, 
he had learned. Writhing softly back till 
he had gained what he considered a safe 
distance from the spies, he rose to his 
feet and ran, at first noiselessly, and crouch- 
ing as he went, then at the top of that 
speed for which he was famous in the 
tribe. Reaching the caves he laid the 
matter hurriedly before the Chief; and 
within five minutes they were leading a 
dozen warriors up the trail. 

sesides their customary weapons, both 
Grom and the Chief carried fire sticks— 
tubes of thick green bark, tied round with 
withes, filled with smouldering punk, and 
perforated with a number of holes toward 
the upper end. This was one of Grém’s 
inventions, of proved efficacy against sabre- 
tooth and bear. By cramming a handful 
of dry fiber and twigs into the mouth of 
the tube, and then whirling it around his 
head, he was able to obtain a sudden and 
most unexpected burst of flame which 
no beast ever dared to face, and which 
never failed to compel the awe and wonder 
of his followers. 

; Like shadows the little band went glid- 
ing in single file through the thickets and 
under the drooping branches, their passage 
marked only by the occasional up-spring- 
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ing of a startled bird or the frightened 
crashing flight of some timorous_ beast 
surprised by their swift and noiseless ap- 
proach. Arriving near the hollow under 
the ledge, they sank flat and wormed their 
way forward like weasels till they had 
gained the post of observation behind 
the vine-clad rock. 

But the strangers had vanished. An 
examination of their footprints showed 
that they had fled in haste; and to Grém’s 
chagrin it looked as if he had_ himself 
given them the alarm. The problem was 
solved in a few minutes by the discovery 
that Mawg, easily detected by his finer 
footprints, had scaled the ledge and come 
upon the place where Grom had Jain hidden 
to watch them. Seeing that they were 
discovered, and that their discoverer had 
evidently gone to arouse the tribe, they 
had realized that, the Bow-Legs being 
slow runners, their only hope lay in instant 
flight. From the direction which they 
had taken it was evident that they were 
fleeing back to their own country. 

The Chief ordered instant pursuit. To 
this Grém demurred, not only because 
the fugitives had obtained such a start, 
as was shown by the state of the trail, 
but because he dreaded to leave the caves 
so long unguarded. He foresaw the possi- 
bility of another band of invaders sur- 
prising the caves during the absence of 
this most efficient fighting force. But the 
Chief over-ruled him. 

For several hours was the pursuit kept 
up; and from the trail it appeared, not only 
that Mawg was leading his followers 
cleverly, but also that the Bow-Legs were 
making no mean speed. The pursuers 
were come by now to near the head of the 
valley, a region with which they were 
little familiar. It was a broken country 
and well fitted for ambuscade, where a 
lesser force, well posted and driven to bay, 
might well secure a deadly advantage. 
The tribe was too weak to risk its few 
fighting men in any uncertain contest; 
and the Chief, yielding slowly to Grém’s 
arguments, was just on the point of giv- 
ing the order to turn back, when a harsh 
scream of terror from just ahead, beyond 
a shoulder of rock, brought the line to a halt. 

Waving their followers into concealment 
on either side the trail, the Chief and Grom 
stole forward and peered cautiously around 
the turn. 
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Straight before them fell away a steep 
and rugged slope. Midway of the descent, 
with his back to a rock, crouched one of 
the Bow-Legs, battling frantically with his 
club to keep off the attack of a pair of 
leopards. The man was kneeling up on 
one knee, with the other leg trailed awk- 
wardly behind him. It seemed an alto- 
gether difficult and disadvantageous posi- 
tion in which to do battle. 

“The fool,’ said Bawr. ‘‘He doesn’t 
know how to fight a leopard.” 

“He’s hurt. His leg is broken!’ said 
Grom. And straightway, a novel purpose 
flashing into his far-seeing brain, he ran 
leaping down the slope to the rescue, wav- 
ing his fire-stick to a blaze as he went. 

The Chief looked puzzled for a moment, 
wondering why the deliberate Grom should 
trouble to do what it was plain the leopards 
would do for him most effectually. But he 
dreaded the chance of an ambuscade. 
Shouting to the men behind to come on, 
he waved his own fire-stick to a blaze, and 
followed Grom. 

One of the leopards had already suc- 
ceeded in closing in upon the wounded 
Bow-Leg; but at the sight of Grém and the 
Chief leaping down upon them they sprang 
back snarling and scurried off among the 
thickets like frightened cats. The Bow- 
Leg lifted wild eyes to learn the meaning 
of his deliverance. But when he saw those 
two tall forms rushing at him with flame 
and smoke circling about their heads, he 
gave a groan and fell forward upon his 
face. 

Grém stood over him, staring down upon 
the misshapen and bleeding form with 
thoughtful eyes, while the Chief looked on, 
striving to fathom his purpose. The war- 
riors came up, shouting savage delight at 
having at last got one of their dreaded 
enemies into their hands alive. They 
would have fallen upon him at once and 
torn him to pieces. But Grém_ waved 
them back sternly. They growled with 
indignation; and one, sufficiently promi- 
nent in the tribal counsels to dare Grém’s 
displeasure, protested hotly against this 
favor to so venomous a foe. 

“T demand this fellow, Chief, as my 
captive!” said Grém. 

“Tt was you who took him” answered 
the Chief. “He is yours.”” He was about 
to add “though I can’t see what you want 
of him,” but it was a part of his policy 


never to seem in doubt or ignorance about 
anything that another might perhaps know. 
So, instead, he sternly told his followers 
to obey the law of the tribe and respect 
Grom’s capture. Then Grom stepped close 
beside him and said at his ear: “Many 
things which we need to know will Bawr 
learn from this fellow presently, as to the 
dangers which are like to come upon us.” 

At this the Chief, being ready of wit, 
comprehended Grém’s purpose; and to 
the amazement of his followers he looked 
down upon the hideous prisoner with a 
smile of satisfaction. 

“Well have I called you the Chief’s 
Right Hand” he answered. “I shall also 
have to call you the Chief’s Wisdom, for 
in saving this fellow’s life you have shown 
more forethought than I.” 

The captive’s wounds having been 
dressed with astringent herbs and _his 
broken leg put into splints in accordance 
with the rude but not ineffective surgery 
of the tribe, he was placed on a rough litter 
of interlaced branches, and carried back 
by the reluctant warriors to the caves. 
None of the warriors were advanced enough 
to have understood the policy of their 
leaders, so no effort was made by either 
the Chief or Grém to explain it. The 
Chief, doubly secure in his dominance by 
reason of Grém’s loyal support, cared 
little whether his followers were content 
or not, and he took no heed of their ill- 
humor so long as they did not allow it to 
become articulate. But when, after an 
hour’s sullen tramping, they suddenly 
grew merry at their task, and fell to march- 
ing with a childlike cheer under their 
repulsive and groaning burden, he was 
surprised,, and made inquiry as to the 
reason for this sudden complaisance. It 
turned out that one of the warriors, ac- 
counted more discerning than his fellows, 
had suggested that the captive was to 
be nursed back to health in order that he 
might be made an acceptable sacrifice to 
the Shining One. As this notion seemed 
to meet with such hearty approval, the 
wise Chief did not think worth while to 
cast any doubt upon it. In fact, as he 
thought, such a solution might very well 
arrive, in the end, in case Grém’s design 
should fail to come up to his expectations. 

To the presence of the hideous and re- 
pulsive stranger in her dwelling A-ya, as 
was natural, raised warm objection. But 
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was plain enough that they were planning something against Grém’s people. It was clear, also, that this 
was but a little scouting party which the renegade had led in to spy upon the weakness of the tribe 
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when Grom had explained his purpose to 
her, and the imminence of the peril that 
threatened, she yielded readily enough, 
the dread of Mawg being yet vivid in her 
imagination. She lent herself cheerfully 
to the duty of caring for the captive’s 
wounds and of helping Grém in his efforts 
to teach him the simple speech of the tribe. 

As for the captive, for some days he 
was possessed by a morose anticipation 
of being brained at any moment, an an- 
ticipation, however, which did not seem 
to interfere with his appetite. He would 
clutch eagerly all the food offered him, 
and crouch, huddled over it, with his face 
to the rock-wall, while he devoured it 
with frantic haste and _ bestial noises. 
But as he found himself treated with 
invariable kindness he began to de- 
velop an anxious gratitude and docility. 
On A-ya’s tall form his little round eyes, 
shy and fierce at the same time, came to 
rest with an adoring awe. The smell 
of him being extremely offensive to all 
this cleanly tribe, and especially to A-ya 
and Grom, who were more fastidious than 
their fellows, A-ya had taken advantage 
of her office as priestess of the Shining One 
to establish a little fire within the pre- 
cincts of her own dwelling. By the ju- 
dicious use of aromatic barks upon the 
blaze she was able to scent the place to her 
taste. And the Bow-Leg, seeing her mas- 
tery of the mysterious and dreadful scarlet 
tongues which licked upwards from the 
hollow on their rocky pedestal, regarded 
her less as a woman than as a goddess; 
a being who for her own unknown reasons 
chose to be beneficent toward him, but who 
plainly could become destructive if he 
should in any way transgress. Toward 
Grém, who regarded him altogether im- 
personally as a means to an end, a pawn 
to be played prudently in a game of vast 
import, his attitude was that of the sub- 
mitted slave, his fate lying in the hollow 
of his master’s hand. Toward the rest 
of the tribe who, till their curiosity was 
sated, kept crowding in to stare and jeer 
and curse, he displayed the savage fear 
and hate of a lynx at bay. 

But there were two others whom his 
troubled mind came by and by to set apart. 
Grém’s eldest boy, the stripling Art, par- 
took in his eyes of the sanctity and author- 
ity of his father. But the babe on A-ya’s 
arm seemed to him something more. It 





was not only the son of Grém, his grave 
and distant master, but also of that won- 
derful, beautiful, enigmatic deity, his mis- 
tress, the fashioner and controller of the 
flames. The adoration which soon grew 
up in his heart for A-ya’s beauty, but which 
his awe of her did not suffer him even to 
realize to himself, was turned upon the 
babe, and speedily took the form of a 
passionate and dog-like devotion. A-ya, 
with her mother instinct, was quick to 
understand this, and also to realize the 
value to her child of such a devotion, in 
some possible future emergency. More- 
over it softened her heart toward the 
hideous captive, so that she busied her- 
self not only to help Grém teach him their 
language, but also to reform his manners 
and make him somewhat less unpleasant 
an associate. His wounds soon healed, 
thanks to the vitality of his youthful 
stock; and the bones of the broken leg soon 
knit themselves securely. But Gr6m’s 
surgery having been hasty and something 
less than exact, the leg remained so crooked 
that its owner could do no more than 
hobble about with a laborious dragging 
gait. It being obvious that he could not 
run away, there was no guard set upon 
him. But it soon became equally obvious 
that nothing would induce him to remove 
himself from the neighborhood of A-ya’s 
baby. He was like a gigantic watch-dog 
squatting at Grom’s doorway, chained to 
it by links stronger than any that hands 
could fashion. And those of the tribe 
who had been hoping to do honor to the 
Shining One, as well as to the spirits of 
their slain kinsmen back in the burrows 
of the windy hills, by a great and bloody 
sacrifice, began to realize with discontent 
that their hopes were like enough to be 
disappointed. 


The captive said that his name was Ooksk, 
a clicking guttural which no one but 
A-ya was able to master. When he had 
learned to make himself understood, he 
proved eager to repay Grém’s protection 
by giving all the information that he pos- 
sessed. This information was such as to 
cause the Chief and Grém the most pro- 
found disquietude. It appeared that the 
Bow-Legs, having gradually recovered from 
the panic of their appalling defeat in the 
Pass of the Little Hills, had made up their 
minds that the disaster must be avenged. 
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The Battle of the Brands: 


But no longer did they hold their opponents 
cheap on account of their scanty numbers. 
They realized that if they would hope to 
succeed in their next attack, they must 
organize, and prepare themselves by learn- 
ing how to employ their forces better. To 
this end, therefore, when Mawg and his 
fellow renegades fell into their hands, in- 
stead of tearing them to pieces in bestial 
sport they had spared them, and made 
much of them, and set themselves dili- 
gently to learn all that the strangers could 
teach. And Mawg, seeing here his oppor- 
tunity both for vengeance on Grém and 
for the gratification of that mad passion 
for A-ya which had so long obsessed him, 
had gone about the business with shrewd 
foresight and a convincing zeal. 

It was apparent from the accounts 
which Ooksk was able to give that the in- 
vasion would take place as soon as possible 
after their hordes were adequately armed 
with the new weapons. This, said Ooksk, 
would be soon after the dry season had set 
in. In any case, he said, the hordes were 
bound to wait for the dry season, because 
the way from their country to the Valley 
of Fire lay through a region of swamps 
which became impassable for any large 
body of migrants during the month of 
rains. 

As the dry season was already close 
upon them, Bawr and Grém now set them- 
selves feverishly to the arrangement of 
their defenses. Counting the older boys 
who had grown into sizable youths since 
the last great battle, and all the able- 
bodied women and girls, they could muster 
no more than about six score of actual 
combatants. They knew that defeat would 
mean nothing less than instant annihila- 
tion for the tribe, and for the women a 
foul captivity and a loathsome mating. 
But they knew also that a more successful 
defense would avail them only for the 
moment. Unless they could inflict upon 
the invaders such a defeat as would amount 
to a paralyzing catastrophe, they would 
soon be worn down by mere force of num- 
bers, or starved to death in their caves. 
It was not only for defense, therefore, but 
for wholesale attack—the attack of six 
score upon as many thousands—that Bawr 
planned. his strategy and Grom wove un- 
heard of devices. 

Of the two great caves occupied by the 
tribe one was now abandoned, as not lend- 
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ing itself easily to defense. To Bawr’s 
battle-trained eye it revealed itself as rather 
a trap than a refuge, because from the 
heights behind it an enemy could roll down 
rocks enough to effectively block its mouth. 
But the cliff in which the other cave was 
hollowed was practically inaccessible, and 
hung beetling far over the entrance. Into 
this natural fortress all the tribe, with an 
infinite deal of grumbling, was removed. 
Store of roots and dried flesh was gathered 
within; and every one was set to the col- 
lection of dry and half dry fuel. The 
light stuff, with an immense number of 
short highly inflammable fagots, was piled 
inside the doorway where no rain could 
reach it. And the heavy wood was 
stacked outside, to right and left, in such 
a fashion as to form practical ramparts 
for the innermost line of defense. 

Directly in front of the cave spread a 
small fan-shaped plateau several hundred 
square yards in area. On the right a nar- 
row path, wide enough for but one way- 
farer at a time, descended between per- 
pendicular boulders to the second cave. 
On the right the plateau was bordered by 
broken ground, a jumble of serrated rocks, 
to be traversed only with difficulty. In 
front there was a steep but shallow dip, 
from which the land sloped gently up the 
valley, clothed with high bush and deep 
thickets intersected with innumerable nar- 
row trails. 

Directly in front of the cave, and about 
the center of the plateau, burned always, 
night and day, the sacred fire, tended in 
turn by the members of the little band ap- 
pointed to this distinguished service by the 
Chief. Under the Chief’s direction the 
whole of the plateau was now cleared of 
underbrush and grass, and then along its 
brink was laid a chain of small fires, some 
ten or twelve feet apart, and all ready for 
lighting. 

Meanwhile, Gr6m was busy preparing 
the device on which, according to his plan 
of campaign, the ultimate issue was to 
hang. For days the tribe was kept on the 
stretch collecting dry and leafy brushwood 
from the other side of the valley, and bun- 
dles of dead grass from the rich savannahs 
beyond the valley mouth, on the other 
side of the dancing flames. All this in- 
flammable stuff Grém distributed lavishly 
through the thickets before the plateau, 
to a distance of nearly a mile up the slope, 
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till the whole space was in reality one vast 
bonfire laid ready for the torch. 

While these preparations were being 
rushed somewhat to the perplexity of the 
tribe, who could not fathom the tactics 
of stuffing the landscape with rubbish, 
Bawr was keeping a little band of scouts 
on guard at the far-off head of the valley. 
They were chosen from the swift runners 
of the tribe; and Bawr, who was a far-see- 
ing general, had them relieved twice in the 
twenty-four hours, that they might not 
grow weary and fail in vigilance. 

When all was ready came a time of try- 
ing suspense. As day after day rolled by 
without event, cloudless and hot, the 
country became as dry as tinder; and the 
tribe, seeing that nothing unusual hap- 
pened, began to doubt or to forget the 
danger that hung over them. There were 
murmurs over the strain of ceaseless watch- 
ing—murmurs which Bawr suppressed with 
little ceremony. But the lame Ooksk, 
squatting misshapen in Grém’s doorway 
with A-ya’s baby in his ape-like arms, 
grew more and more anxious. As he con- 
veyed to Grom, the longer the delay the 
greater the force which was being gath- 
ered for the assault. Having no inkling 
of Grom’s larger designs, he looked with 
distrust on the little heaps of wood that 
were to be fires along the edge of the 
plateau, and wished them to be piled much 
bigger, intimating that his people, though 
they would be terribly afraid of the Shin- 
ing One, would be forced on frem behind 
by sheer numbers and would trample the 
small fires out. The confiderce of the 
Chief and Grom, and of A-ya as well, in 
the face of the awful peril which hung over 
them, filled him with amazement. 

Then at last, one evening just in the 
dying flush of the sunset, came the scouts, 
running breathlessly, and one with a 
ragged spear-wound in his shoulder. Their 
eyes were wide as they told of the countless 
myriads of the Bow-Legs who were pour- 
ing into the head of the valley, led by Mawg 
aud a gigantic black-faced chief as tall as 
Bawr himself. 

“Are they as many,” asked Grom, “as 
they who came against us in the Little 
Hills?” 

But the panting men threw up their 
hands. 

“As a swarm of locusts to a flock of 
starlings” they replied. 


To their astonishment the Chief smiled 
with grim satisfaction at this appalling 
news. 

“Tt is well” said he. Mounting a rock 
by the cave door, he gazed up the valley, 
striving to make out the vanguard of the 
approaching hordes; while Grom, marshal- 
ing the servitors of the fire, stationed them 
by the range of piles, ready to set light to 
them on the given word. 

It was nearly an hour, so swift had been 
the terror of the scouts, before a low ter- 
rible sound of crashings and mutterings 
announced that the hordes were drawing 
near. It was now twilight, with the first 
stars appearing in a pallid violet sky; and 
up the valley could be discerned an ob- 
scurely rolling confusion among the thick- 
ets. Bawr gave orders, rapid and con- 
cise; and the combatants lined out in a 
double rank along the front of the pla- 
teau some three or four paces behind the 
piles of wood. They were armed with 
stone-headed clubs, large or small accord- 
ing to personal taste, and each carried at 
least three flint-tipped spears. At the 
head of the narrow path leading up from 
the lower cave were stationed half-a-dozen 
women, similarly armed. Bawr had chosen 
these women because each of them had 
one or more young children in the cave 
behind her; and he knew that no adven- 
turous foe would get up that path alive. 
But A-ya was not among these six wild 
mothers, for her place was at the service 
of the fires. 

The ominous roar and that obscure 
confusion rolled swiftly nearer, and Bawr, 
with a swing of his huge club, sprang down 
from his post of observation and _ strode 
to the front. Grom shouted an order, and 
light was set to all the crescent of fires. 
They flared up briskly; and at the same 
time the big central fire, which had been 
allowed to sink to a heap of glowing coals, 
was heaped with dry stuff which sent up an 
instant column of flame. The sudden 
wide illumination, shed some hundreds 
of yards up the valley, revealed the front 
ranks of the Bow-Legs swarming in the 
brush, their hideous yellow faces, gaping 
nostrils, and pig-like eyes all turned up 
in awe toward the glare. 

The advance of the front ranks came to 
an instant halt, and the low muttering 
rose to a chorus of harsh cries. Then the 
tall figure of Mawg sprang to the front, 
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Then at last, one evening just in the dying flush of the sunset, came the scouts, running breathlessly 
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followed, after a moment of wondering 
hesitation, by that of the head chief of the 
hordes, a massive creature of the true 
Bow-Leg type, but as tall as Bawr himself, 
and in color almost black. This giant 
and Mawg, refusing to be awed by the 
tremendous phenomenon of the fire, went 
leaping along the lines of their followers, 
urging them forward, and pointing out 
th. t their enemies stood close beside the 
flames and took no hurt. 

On the front ranks themselves this 
reasoning seemed, at first, to produce 
little effect. But to those just behind it 
appeared more cogent, seconded as it 
was by a consuming curiosity. More- 
over, the masses in the rear were rolling 
down, and their pressure presently became 
irresistible. All at once the front ranks 
realized that they had no choice in the 
matter. They sagged forward, surged ob- 
stinately back again, then gave like a 
bursting dani and poured, yelling and leap- 
ing, straight onward toward the crescent 
of fires. As soon as the rush was fairly 
begun, both Mawg and the Black Chief 
cleverly extricated themselves from. it, 
running aside to the higher, broken ground 
at the left of the plateau whence they could 
see and direct the attack. It was plain 
enough that they accounted the front 
ranks doomed, and were depending on 
mere weight and numbers for the inevi- 
table victory. 

Standing grim, silent, immovable be- 
tween their fires, the Chief and Grém 
awaited the dreadful onset. In all the 
tribe not a voice was raised, not a fighter, 
man or woman, quailed. But many hearts 
stood still, for it looked as if that living 
flood could never be stayed. Presently 
from all along its front came a cloud of 
spears.. But they fell short, not more 
than halt a dozen reaching the edge of the 
plateau. In instant response came a deep- 
chested shout from Bawr, followed by a 
discharge of spears from behind the line 
of fire. These spears, driven with free 
arm and practised skill, went clean home 
in the packed ranks of the foe, but they 
caused no more than a second’s wavering, 
as the dead went down and their fellows 
crowded on straight over them. A sec- 
ond volley from the grimly silent fighters 
on the plateau had somewhat more effect. 
Driven low, and at shorter range, every 
jagged flint-point found its mark, and the 





screaming victims hampered those behind. 
But after a moment the mad flood came on 
again, till it was within some twenty paces 
of the edge of the plateau. 

Then came a long shout from Grém, a 
signal which had been anxiously awaited 
by the front line of his fighters. Each 
fire had been laid, on the inner side, with 
dry fagots of a resinous wood which not 
only blazed freely but held the flame 
tenaciously. These fagots had been placed 
with only their tips in the fire. Seizing 
them by their unlighted ends, the war- 
riors hurled them, blazing, full into the 
gaping faces before them. 

The bestial gaping faces opened, and 
screeched with pain and terror; and the 
whole front rank, beating frantically at. the 
strange missiles, wheeled about and clawed 
at the rank behind, battling to force its 
way through. But the rolling masses 
were not to be denied. After a brief ter- 
rible struggle the would-be fugitives were 
borne down and trodden under foot. The 
new-comers were greeted with a second 
discharge of the blazing brands, and the 
dreadful scene repeated itself. But now 
there was a difference. For many of the 
assailants, realizing that there was no 
chance of retreat, came straight on, heed- 
less of brand or spear, with the deadly 
uncalculating fury of a beast at bay. 

For some seconds, under the specific 
directions of the Chief on the right center 
and of Grém far to the left, many of the 
blazing brands had been thrown, not into 
the faces of the front rank, but far over 
their heads to fall among the tinder-dry 
brushwood. Long tongues of flame leaped 
up at once, here, there, everywhere, curl- 
ing and licking savagely. Screeches of 
horror arose, which brought all the hordes 
to a halt as far back as they could be 
heard. A light wind was blowing up the 
valley, and almost at once the scattered 
flames, gat..ering volume, came together 
with a roar. The hordes, smitten with the 
blindest madness of panic, turned to flee, 
springing upon and tearing at each other 
in the desperate struggle to escape. 

Shouting triumph and derision, the de- 
fenders bounded forward, down over the 
edge of the plateau, and fell upon the 
huddled ranks before them. But these, 
with all escape cut off, and far outnumber- 
ing their exultant adversaries, now fought 
silently like rats in a pit. And the men of 
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The Battle of the Brands: 


the caves found themselves locked in a 
struggle to the death just when they had 
thought the fight was done. 

\-ya, no longer needed at the fires, was 
just about to follow Grém down into the 
thick of the reeking battle, when a scream 
from the cave-mouth made her whip 
round. She was just in time to see Ooksk 
hurl his spear at the tall figure of Mawg 
leaping down upon him from the broken 
slope on the left. A half score of the 
Bow-Legs were following hard upon Mawg’s 
heels. With a scream of warning to Gr6m 
she rushed back to the cave. But Grém 
did not hear her. He had been pulled 
down, struck senseless, and buried under 
a writhing heap of foes. 

Her long hair streaming behind her, her 
eyes like those of a tigress protecting her 
cubs, A-ya darted to the cave door. But 
she did not reach it. Just outside the 
threshoid a club descended upon her head, 
and she dropped. Instantly she was 
pounced upon, and bound. A moment 
later three Bow-Legs, followed by Mawg 
streaming with blood, came running out 
of the cave. Mawg swung the limp form 
across his shoulder with a grin of satis- 
faction, and the party beat a hurried re- 
treat up the slopes. 

In a few minutes that last death-grapple 
along the front of the plateau came to an 
end, and Bawr, leaving nearly a third of 
his followers slain with the slain Bow-Legs, 
led the exultant survivors back to the cave. 
It had been a costly victory for the Chil- 
dren of the Shining One; but for the in- 
vaders it was little less than annihilation. 
The flames were raging for a mile up the 
valley, wherever they were not choked by 
the piles and windrows of the dead or 
dying Bow-Legs. The lurid night was 
shaken with the incessant rising and fall- 
ing chorus of shrieks, and far off, under 
the glare, rolled that awful receding wave 
of fugitives, with the flames leaping upon 
them and slaying them as they fled. Lean- 
ing upon his long club and gazing thought- 
fully across the scene of incredible destruc- 
tion, Bawr told himself that never again, 
so long as the memory of this night 
survived, would the Bow-Legs dare to 
come against his people. 

Then wild lamentations from the women 
drew the Chief into the cave. Here he 
jound that half the little ones had been 
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killed in that swift incursion of Mawg, and 
that nearly all the old men and women had 
been slaughtered in defending their charges. 
Across Grém’s doorway, crouching on his 
face and with his great teeth buried in the 
throat of a dead Bow-Leg, lay the lame 
captive, Ooksk. Seeing that he still 
breathed, and marking the fury with which 
he had fought in defense of their little 
ones, the warriors lifted him aside gently. 
Beneath him, and safely guarded in the 
crook of his shaggy arm, they found Gr6ém’s 
baby, without a hurt. The women de- 
fending the head of the path on the right 
having seen the rape of A-ya, Bawr handed 
the babe to one of his own wives to 
cherish. 

Then search was made for Grém. At 
first the Chief imagined that he had fol- 
lowed the captors of A-ya, in a desperate 
hope of effecting her rescue alone. But 
they found him under a heap of dead, so 
nearly dead himself that they despaired 
of him. Realizing that it was he who had 
saved the tribe, they began over him that 
great lamentation hitherto reserved strictly 
for the funeral of the supreme Chief him- 
self. But Bawr, his massive features fur- 
rowed with solicitude, stopped them, vow- 
ing that Grém should not die. And lift- 
ing the hero in his arms he bore him into 
the cave. 

Grém’s wounds proved to be deep, but 
not fatal to one of these clean-blooded 
sons of the open and the wind. It was 
some days before it was clearly borne in 
upon him that A-ya had been carried off 
alive by the Bow-Legs. Then, with a 
great cry, he sprang to his feet. The 
blood spouted afresh from his wounds, and 
he fell back in a swoon. When he came 
to himself again, for days he would speak 
to no one, and it looked as if he would die, 
not of his wounds so much as of the in- 
sufficient will to live. But a chance word 
of the captive Ooksk, who was being nursed 
back to life beside him, reminded him that 
there was vengeance to be lived for, and 
he aroused himself a little. Then Bawr, 
ever subtle in the reading of his people’s 
hearts, suggested to him'that even sucha feat 
as the rescue of the girl A-ya might not be 
impossible to the subjugator of the Fire 
and the slayer of a whole people. 

And from that moment Grém_ began 
climbing steadily back to life. 


{[Tte next instalment of the romance of Grom and A-ya, entitled ‘“The Cave Girl and the Tree Men,” will 
appear in the February number.] 








PRISONERS 


By DOROTHY BLAIR MACPHERSON 


HE Sausalito ferry 
steamed past Alcatraz 
carrying its Sunday 
pleasure-seekers to 
the north shore. The 
morning was wonder- 
fully clear, the breeze 
fresh and rising. 
Maggie held her hat 
on and looked out 
over the heads around 
her. Sam stood close behind her, hat well 
pulled down, his short neck settled in the roll 
of his green sweater, hands in his pockets, 
puffing steadily at his cigarette. A man and 
a girl in front of them were looking at the 
island througha field-glass. Maggie had been 
watching them. The girl was pretty. She 
wore a white linen dress and a sailor hat; 
somehow she looked so comfortable. She 
handed the glass to her companion and 
turned abruptly away. 

“Think of being a prisoner on a morning 
like this!’ Maggie heard her say. ‘“Think 
of seeing these boats go by, and people out 
just to enjoy themselves, and knowing that 
you never could!” 

The man smiled at her. Maggie noticed 
that smile, and she envied it. She wished 
Sam would smile at her that way. 

“T doubt if there are many life-sentences 
there” he said. ‘Military prisons are not so 
bad, in times of peace. Now, San Quentin 
over yonder—”’ They turned away and 
their voices were lost in the crowd. Maggie 
looked back at the receding island and the 
gloomy gray building. She felt very grateful 
and happy that she was not a prisoner. 

At Sausalito the crowd from the ferry di- 
vided. Maggie and Sam followed those 
bound for Mount Tamalpais to the Mill 
Valley train. They found a seat. Just in 
front of them sat the girl in the linen suit. 
The man had risen to let an old lady sit 
down beside her. Maggie wondered if the 
girl weren’t mad. The same two were ahead 
of them again on the little train that pulled 
them up the mountain. Maggie watched 
them a good deal. There was something 
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attractive about that sailor hat and the loose 
strands of hair that blew around the girl’s 
cheeks. Maggie’s own tight pompadour 
resisted the strongest wind. She liked the 
way the man leaned toward her, and talked 
so gently, as if he cared whether or not she 
heard what he had to say. Sam was so quiet, 
but then, it was hard to talk and smoke com 

fortably. If she asked him a question, he 
answered her gruffly, “I don’t know, I ain’t 
never been here before’; and if she spoke of 
the pretty view or the trees, he said “Huh?” 
Finally she lapsed into silence herself. She 
was strongly aware that he was not enjoying 
himself. Sam’s choice she knew was the 
beach, with the band and the dancing pa 

vilion. This riding up a wooded mountain 
side could not interest him. At first it wor 

ried her, but soon she became absorbed in 
other things. Just looking through the red- 
woods or off across the bay to the hazy blue 
hills, or up to the rocky summit where the 
Tavern crouched in its crevice, she found 
enough to see and think about. Indeed she 
might have forgotten her uncommunicative 
companion entirely had it not been for the 
constant presence of the cigarette smoke. 

Maggie felt keenly sorry when they drew 
up at the Tavern, for it was harder not to 
talk when they were alone together, and now 
she had nothing to say. They had some 
lunch, and Sam bought a newspaper; and 
when they had wandered around the moun- 
tain top awhile they sat down in a cool rocky 
corner, and Sam, opening to the sporting 
page, tossed Maggie the fashion sheet with 
a grin. The afternoon was warm and quiet. 
The paper lay open on her lap. The wide 
restful freedom, the openness of the country, 
thrilled her, and strange intangible thoughts 
flashed through her mind. It was all so new 
to her, so unlike her usual surroundings. 
And a curious confusion of resentment and 
longing filled her. 

It came again with the cool breath of the 
evening as they were coming down, with the 
purple shadows, the low cry of the night 
birds, and the faint stir of the breeze in th« 
redwoods.’ How the blueberry bushes bent 
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is the little cars rushed past! They seemed 
to come down so quickly! 

lhe girl in the linen suit was sitting be- 
hind them. To be sure, her dress looked 
crushed, but in her arms she held a huge 
hunch of wild-flowers, and the man was 
carrying some blueberry branches. Maggie 
wished she had gathered some flowers. It 
would be sweet to have them in her room for 
a few days. The stars were coming out, 
white spots, then gold, as the pale sky deep- 
ened. Toward the east a bright light spread; 
a full moon was rising. 

“Sam” she said, suddenly, “I wish you 
knew what a good time I’ve had.” 

“Have you, Kid?” he asked, almost 
gently, and throwing aside his cigarette he 
laid his arm around her shoulders. ‘“That’s 
good —gee, I thought it was awful slow.’ 

Maggie felt her cheeks grow scarlet. For 
she thought of the girl behind them, and she 
tried to move away. It was not her habit 
to resist Sam’s caresses, and he felt the dif- 
ference in an instant. 

“What's the matter?” 

“{ don’t know” she murmured guiltily. 
She did not know, but some strange impulse 
moved her, and for the first time she felt re- 
sentment. She turned around. The other 
girl was looking at her. 

“Sam, don’t” she pleaded, ‘‘don’t do that 
-here.” He drew his arm quickly away. 
He lit another cigarette, and shoving his 
hands back into his pocket sat in sullen 
silence till the next change of cars. 

The moon was well up when they were 
on the bay again. The water glittered in the 
soft light, the hazy hills lay dark against 
the bright sky. Lights twinkled all around 
the bay. Maggie leaned on the rail and 
watched their blinking. 

“Oh, Sammy, this has been the very nicest 
day I’ve ever had. I just hate to go home.” 

“Well, let’s don’t” he said. The boat had 
reached the slip, and they were moving to- 
ward the gateway. ‘We'll go uptown and 
get something to eat, and go to a show or 
something.” 

At first, she was willing. From habit, she 
was always willing. But as they were about 
to take the car, she suddenly drew back. 

“Sam, you don’t mind?” she began, “but 
I’m not hungry. I really couldn’t eat. 
Let’s go home.” ; 

“Thought you didn’t want to!” he 
looked at her in surprise. “Are you sick?” 

“No, no, but—” 


” 
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She could not go into a hot stuffy 
restaurant now. She felt as if the whole 
great picture of the day would fall away 
from her if she did. Already the world 
of reatity was returning. The brilliant 
crowded ferry, the jangling street-cars, the 
cries of cabmen and newsboys, all sounded of 
the tomorrow that was so apart from today. 

“T don’t feel very good” she said. “I'd 
better go home. I’m sorry—” 

“Well, if you feel sick, all right” said Sam, 
turning about to hail a Mission-street car. 
She stumbled into an outside seat and they 
rattled along, Sam now solicitous and Mag- 
gie unconcerned. At her street corner Sam 
helped her awkwardly from the step. They 
walked across a quiet and dimly lighted 
street and stopped at a stairway opening off 
the sidewalk, next to a dingy bakery shop. 

“Good-night, Kid” said Sam, pecking at 
her cheek, while he held his cigarette in one 
hand, on her shoulder. ‘‘You get well, now.” 

“I’m all right” she smiled, “and it’s been 
so lovely. You’re so good to me.” He 
meant to be, and she knew it. “I’m glad 
you had a good time” he stammered awk- 
wardly. It was unusual for his sweetheart 
to praise him. ‘Now you go right to bed, 
and you'll be all right. Goodnight.” 

And he went away, whistling. 

Maggie stumbled upstairs and groped her 
way along a narrow dark hallway into her 
tiny room. The room had a window, a little 
square that opened out onto a tangle of roofs 
and showed above a tiny patch of sky and a 
few stars. Tonight a square of moonlight 
fell upon the floor. 

Maggie did not light her lamp. She took 
off her hat and sat down on her shaky little 
cot, looking up at the sky. 

Tomorrow must come, with its rush and 
noise and its long hours of work. A hundred 
different voices would call her back to life at 
seven in the morning, and release her, worn 
and tired, at five in the afternoon. Then 
supper in the steaming smelly bakery, and 
Sam—Sam with his cigarette, his lyric theater 
or his dance-hall. And another and another 
tomorrow, days, weeks, months, and soon it 
would always be Sam. There wouldn’t 
even be Sundays then. He would cease to 
care for her pleasure. They all did that. 

She pressed her hands over her eyes; a 
laughing face, loose hair, a white dress, 
and a bunch of wild-flowers— 

She dropped her head on her hard little 
pillow. “Prisoners!” she sighed. 
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I. The Ocean Road = 
rae TWO 
Brown as a Brahmin is she 
Who yields to my desire; MOTOR 
And she has been with dreamers SONGS 
And filled her heart with fire. 
‘ No need for speech between us; By 
She knows my happy hand, WINIFRED 
: p She shares my longing for the road WEBB i 
: ’ Y The sky, the open land! F 
We hear the green fields calling, Hl 
We feel the glad winds blow; : 






O life, how beautiful you are! 
O earth, how young you grow! 
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II]. The Mountain Boulevard } } 
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It is so far from all the sound and seeming; > 
The road climbs with the breeze; : 
An hour of vineyards, even, cool and gleaming; : 
An hour of trees; , 3 

4 7 





An hour to watch the squirrels scud and scamper 
Across the burrowed ground, ' 

And then a peace wherein no town may tamper, 
Nor any sound. 









Oh such a vision—sea and valley meeting! 
You hold your throbbing car 

High, high above all petty, vain entreating, 

So high, so far! 
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“ g@ NOAKIA,” the resi- 
A dence of Mrs. Anita 
Baldwin McClaughry, 
jtuated in the foot-hills of 
Santa Anita canyon, near 
Los Angeles, is interestingly 
characteristic of California. 
The house, which occupies II. 
the center of a sixteen-acre 
site on part of the old Baldwin ranch, 
was designed by Mr. Arthur B. Benton. 


It is at once extensive and simple. Cer- 
tain characteristics of Italian Renais- 
sance architecture appear in the balus- 


traded terrace and grand stairway which 
afford entrance to the house and in the 
loggias and pergolas which enter into the 
composition of the front and rear eleva- 
tions. So unostentatious is the exterior 
and so veiled with simplicity is the costli- 
ness of the structure that one takes from 
it only a sense of the agreeable lines of a 
low-lying and well-proportioned building 
set against the background of an abruptly 
rising mountainside. 

The grounds are as yet incomplete but 
are being laid out in accordance with a 
plan which is at once original and dis- 
tinctly Californian. Except for a pergola 
which is in course of construction and which 
will occupy a position directly in front of 
the residence, none of the traditional 
phases of garden planning are to be ob- 
served at Anoakia. The terraine is studded 
with large oaks and it is intended to sur- 
round these with a field of California pop- 
pies broken only by the roadways and 
paths which wind among the trees and con- 
nect the various structures auxiliary to the 
residence, such as the swimming tank and 
bath-house, the garage, the stables, the 
studio, the aviaries and the dairy. On the 
buttressed concrete wall which encloses 
the grounds red climbing roses are to be 
trained. The combination of great masses 
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of red and orange which will 
thus be effected should make 
the gardens of Anoakia 
unique. 

The auxiliary structures, 
which have been adverted 
to, contribute largely to the 
interest of Anoakia as a 
home and reflect in no small 
degree the personality and the tastes of 
its owner. 

Among these adjuncts of the dwelling 
none is more remarkable than the aviaries 

some twenty in number—in which are 
housed a multitude of rare and beautiful 
birds. No less than fifty parrots are to be 
found here while others that are given the 
freedom of the grounds surprise one with 
the gay colors of their plumage amid the 
foliage of the surrounding oaks and with 
their chatter in both English and Spanish. 

However interesting and curious other 
features of Mrs. McClaughry’s residence 
may be, the writer took away no more 
striking impression than that which he 
received during an inspection of the aviaries, 
which contain, in addition to the parrots, 
pheasants, peafowl and birds of many 
exotic varieties, while in adjoining inclos- 
ures are kept fawns, racoons, squirrels and 
monkeys. 

The swimming tank, situated to the west 
of the residence, is built of concrete and is 
seventy feet in length. The bath-house at 
one end of the plunge is in the form of a 
Greek temple and contains dressing-rooms 
equipped with every convenience and com- 
fort. 

A similar completeness of appointment 
is to be found in the commodious stables, 
where a number of horses of blooded stock, 
including the celebrated Arabian stallion 
Mahruss, are housed, and also in the large 





garage with its well-equipped machine 
shop. Similar factors of efficiency will 
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is still further assured by the harmonious 
coloring of the wainscoting in stained 
curly redwood and by the red tile floor 
into which a Navajo design in black and 
white has been introduced. 

Mr. Dixon’s paintings depict scenes of 
Indian life and have an ethnological as 
well as an artistic interest. The artist has 
expressed in them not only a familiarity 
with aboriginal types, but a knowledge of 
lore, tribal customs, and the details of 
dress. His draftsmanship is expert and his 
color reserved, although for the purposes 
of mural work rather too transparent. He 
has succeeded in preserving the feeling of 
the wall and at the same time achieved an 
aerial There is a sense of 
airiness and expanse In the background of 


perspec tive. 


receding prairie, but one does not get a 
sense of air between one’s self and the 
figures in the first plane. 

The most important panel depicts a war 
party returning with captives. The chief, 
surrounded by a number of mounted war- 
riors, rides Behind them, on a 
pony which is led by one of the horsenicn, 
is the nude figure of a white girl and bring- 


in advance. 


ing up the rear are a number of Indians on 
foot with female captives from a_ hostile 
tribe. The party is just reaching its camp 
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and has been joined by some of the squaws 
and children. The tepees are seen in the 
background and behind them stretches the 
Another panel represents a scene 
at the edge of a pool where some women 
and children have come to bathe. The 
central figure of this picture is also a nude. 
The third panel shows a group of Indians 
awaiting the approach of a party of war- 
riors which is seen near at hand, but half- 
concealed by the shoulder of a hill. Here 
the interest centers in the figure of an In- 
dian who stands in advance of the others; 
his figure, into which the painter has put 
a certain nobility, is silhouetted against the 
sky. The forrth panel is the simplest of 
the series. It an eagle alighting 
upon a rock around which may be seen only 
the vast expanse of earth and sky. In one 
corner of the panel a group of Indians gaze 
from a distance at the bird of omen. 
Considered f point of view of 


prairie. 


show S 


from the 
composition Mr. Dixon’s panels are ad- 
mirably handled. The central interest of 
each is distinct and yet it is subordinated 
to the pattern of which it is a part. Re- 
productions of these decorations were ex- 
hibited in San Francisco in November of last 
year together with sketches in water color 
of another series which Mr. Dixon is paint- 


A PANEL FROM THE MURAL DECORATION BY MAYNARD DIXON 


ing for the “jinks room’ of Mrs. Me- 
Claughry’s residence. 

At the present time the walls of thi 
large room in the basement of the mansion 
are entirely covered with Oriental carpet 
and rugs, of which Mrs. McClaughry has a 
large and exceptional collection. In thi 
room also may be seen two ancient, monu 
mental cloisonne jars, possessed of a truly 
commanding beauty of color, design and 
workmanship. These fine picces, which 
would Jend distinction to any surround 
ings in which they might be placed, are 
destined ultimately to adorn the terrace in 
front of the residence. 

The elements of completeness and con- 
venience which have been so well cared for 
in the various outbuildings enter also into 
the equipment of the dwelling. Thus we 
find attached to the jinks room a large 
grill and pantry. Advantage has 
taken also of every modern device which 
makes for the highest cfliciency in the 
kitchen, the wine-cellar, the cold) storage 
plant, the wardrobe rooms, bath-rooms and 
servants’ quarters. 

Special mention should be made of the 
billiard room, which like the jinks room is 
in the basement of the house. The decora- 
tions here are in the style of the south 
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PLAINS BORN 


By CHARLES BADGER CLARK, JR. 


Singing freedom in the grasses 
And my pony’s rippling mane. 


Westward from the greener places 
Where the rivers glint and twine 
Stretch the gold and purple spaces 
Of the Country that is mine; b 
And to lilac Roc kies lifting There is freedom here alone, 
Toward the deeper blue above Under midnight’s starry masses 
Phere is neither flaw nor shifting Or the day king on his throne! 


My own! my own! 


In the title of my love. . : : 
: Faith must blunder on in blinkers 


Through the city’s swirling rout, 
For a milling herd of thinkers 

Blurs the way of wisdom out; 
But where stainless sky is bending 


My own! my own! 
Many a silent, sunny zone, 
With the soft cloud shadows drifting 


O’er the sert ; é teivas ' : 
- the de ak ind the oiacuais Over never furrowed sod 
There’s an open trail ascending 
I would have no wall nor warder To the portals of a God. 
Mar my goodly heritage, 


From the yuccas of the border My own! my own! 


To the snowy northern sage Where the troubled eyes are shown 
Glad of eCVCTy wind that passes Heaven and earth forever blending 
Down the mesa and the plain, Round the blue rim of the known! 
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TENT-MATES 


By ROBERT J. PEARSALL 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


T was a one-company encampment, 

[ stationed on a plateau midway of the 

Apul Pass, which bisects the Malanao 
range, which, in turn, cuts Mindanao from 
north to south. Its purpose was to keep 
the pass ¢ lear for the convenience of Ameri- 
can troops and friendly natives. The Moros 
in the surrounding hills menaced the camp 
continually. So far, however, the natural 
barricade of rocks within which the tents 
had been pitched, coupled with the five 
hundred yards of clear space that  sur- 
rounded it on all sides, had seemed to dis- 
courage the idea of attack. 

The tents were arranged in two straight 
rows, with a narrow street between. At the 
head of this street stood the headquarters 
tent, combined office and sleeping quarters 
for Captain Hanshaw, newly arrived from 
Manila. He sat behind his desk, with 
Sullivan standing before him. 

“Vou see I know you” Hanshaw was sa 
ing. ‘Murphy was your name in B Troo 
roth. You were bobtailed. sesides, you 
are three times a deserter. If I were to put 
you under arrest you’d go to Leavensworth 
for ten years. I ought to do it. I find two 
summaries on your record for this enlist- 
ment. That shows you haven’t reformed. 
It’s no good being lenient with you. But, 
damn it, I don’t want to turn you up. Why 
do you do it, Sullivan?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Vou’re getting close to middle age. 
You couldn’t get on again as a recruit, even 
if you got a straight kick. And yet all you 
know is soldiering. You’d be lost on the 
outside. But you’ve the makings of a good 
soldier in vou, if you’d settle down. You'd 
be a sergeant in a year. Why don’t you?” 

Sullivan said nothing. 

Hanshaw’s eyes grew a bit harder. “T 
sent for you to tell you I know, that’s all” 
he said. “I’m going to give you a chance. 
It’s more than I’d do for most men. It’s 
on account of that affair in Jolo. But now 
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it’s up to you. It’s a choice between keep- 
ing off the drink and a general court-martial. 
That'll do.” 

Sullivan saluted, wheeled, and left the 
tent, stepping slowly and a little heavily. 
He was a large man, and still very powerful, 
but his muscles had lost the snap of youth. 
Also an elastic something had gone from 
his mind. Five years before he would have 
been humming a song and planning a get- 
away. Now he was passively defiant. 
“What the devil!” he muttered. ‘Does he 
think he can scare a fellow?” 

Half-way up the company street he met 
Carabao Donovan. The Carabao was his 
particular chum; their friendship had been 
cemented in a bloody draw fought two 
years before in the ramps at Cavite. He 
was a younger man than Sullivan, red-faced, 
loud-mouthed, heavy-handed. 

“T thought you was pinched” said the 
Carabao. 

“No, but he’s onto me. Gave me a ser- 
mon, says I’ve got to be good or—” He 
snapped his fingers and gestured freely, a 
pantomime of a sentried journey home. 

“It’s pretty near up to you to beat it, 
ain't it?” 

“It’s a long way to Iloilo,” doubtfully. 

“You'll have to try being good, then” 
said the Carabao, with the slightest flick of 
a sneer. 

Sullivan flushed. ‘Think I’m afraid?” 
he demanded, truculently. ‘Takes more 
than that to turn me into a handshaker. 
I'll lay low, of course, but—come over to 
my tent tonight. [ve got a jug.” 

“All right. But you want to get rid of 
that bunky of yours. He’s got the makings 
of asnitchin him. He’ll be turning us up 
one of these nights.” 

Sullivan grunted agreement and_ they 
parted. For fifteen years Sullivan had 
herded with men of the Carabao’s stamp. 
He had come into the service as a very red- 
blooded youth, and their worst faults had 
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eemed virtues to him. In the wildness of “The hell you won’t!”” grunted Sullivan, 
their lives and their reckless rebellions and proceeded with his tactics. Sometimes 
gainst authority he had read strength and he was brutal, according to ordinary 
( ce. He had imitated them, modeled standards. His standards were not ordi 
himself after them, and become one of them. nary. His life had not been ordinary. 

Men like his bunky, Priest, he despised. When he left the Carabao he went 
He called them ‘dog robbers,” “mit directly to his tent. Priest was sitting on a 
lomers.’ and worse. Their obedience he box in front of it, reading. Sullivan started 


terpreted as cowardice, their quietness to enter the tent, but stopped short, with 
briety as lack of virility. This atti- an angry exclamation. His belt and bay 
vas not the result of reasoning, but of | onet were lying between the two bunks, with 
training. Now it had become a mental an overturned bucket beside them. His 
New acquaintances were quickly — freshly blancoed belt was dark with dirty 
fied. And Priest seemed to stand at water. 








very extreme of the wrong class. He whirled. Priest looked up, and Sulli 
Priest was not even popular with his own — van saw fear dart into his eyes. 
ind. He was a mere lad, young for a “You cub!” roared Sullivan, his face 


oldier and small for his age, slender, pale, flaming. “Get in there and clean that mess 
and inclined to overmuch thinking. When up, pronto.” 
he spoke, which was not often, it was very “What mess?” asked Priest. 
and carefully, and in class-room “You know, you—’ Sullivan had a 
sh that could not offend. This, lurid vocabulary, most of which was unin 
coupled with his bashfulness, which was _ telligible to Priest. ‘You did it to get even. 
istaken for reserve, caused him to be Now you clean it up.” 
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looked upon with suspicion, as a man who Priest was trembling. But he turned 
: held himself better than his fellows. Really, slowly, looked through the open flap, turned 
only a very lonely boy, transplanted — back again, and spoke evenly. “I didn’t 
rom a hothouse of a home into the rigors of | have anything to do with that.” 
the great outdoors, and wilting a bit. Sullivan had wanted an excuse for an 
Ms That the two men should be thrown to open rupture with Priest. Perhaps his rage 
gether as tent-mates had seemed a joke to was partly assumed. But his voice seemed 
the rest of the company. Priest had been to come from white-hot depths when he 
ther glad. He was lonely, and Sullivan, spoke again 
; big, strong, aggressive, everything that “Get busy.” 
Priest was not, attracted him. To Sullivan, Priest had got to his feet. “I won’t”’ he 
however, it was an annoyance, to be gotten said. 
rid of as soon as possible. And, after his “T’ll thrash you, then.” 
manner, he proceeded toward his desire in Priest stood fast. The two were almost 
4 the most direct way, by making life so mis- breast to breast. 
erable for Priest that he would be glad to “Why, you whipper-snapper,”’ roared 
ve Sullivan, “I could break you in two with 
He had done everything but strike Priest. one hand.” 
He had ridiculed him publicly, ignored him “T know that”? said Priest, but did not 
privately, disarranged and mislaid his be- _ stir. 
i longings, dampened the bright work of his Sullivan had started to strike him. But 
i accouterments at night. “frenched” his at Priest’s words he checked the blow, and 
sheets, deluged him with water from buckets stood looking at him, as though an unfa- 
poised prec ariously in the mosquito net. miliar thought had struck /im, between the 
j Once he asked Priest, frankly, why he did — eyes. 
ve. “The old man’ll let you, if you “Vou know it, eh?” he asked. 
it in a request”? he said. ‘My record’s so “Ves.” 
| m that he’d turn me down. You and me “And yet you’re not afraid?” 
't get along together.” “No.” 
| ‘Tf you’d asked me that in the beginning” Sullivan regarded Priest in silence, for a 
: said Priest, “I'd have done it. Now I won’t. full thirty seconds. “By God!” he said at 
: You've tried to drive me. I won’t be last. It was not an oath. Then he turned 
aside, entered the tent, and began mopping 
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little snipe!” he muttered. “He was afraid, 
all right, but he wasn’t afraid, and how the 
devil do you explain that?” 

Phat was the beginning of a very strange 
companionship that developed, as the weeks 
passed, into something close to friendship. 
On Sullivan’s part it probably had its incep- 
tion in a certain amazed curiosity. Priest 
had seemed to set at naught many of his 
preconceived ideas. Also Sullivan felt 
vaguely that there had been set for him a 
new standard of manhood. He was still 
skeptical, however. A man of Sullivan’s 
age and type does not readjust settled 
thought habits quickly. And his old com- 
panions ridiculed the idea of Priest’s 
courage. 

‘He had you sized up, that’s all” said the 
Carabao. “He knowed he was too small for 
you to hit. That was the reason he stood 
up to you.” 

“Maybe. But I didn’t know it myself. 
I intended to.” 

“You’re getting soft, Sullivan. He ain’t 
no good. Don’t see how you stand him. 
He'll be trying to reform you one of these 
days.” 

“He’striedthatalready” laughing uneasily. 
“He don’t like to see me drink. Asked me 
one day what I did it for. Told him the 
best I could. And he says something like 
this: ‘In other words, you drink for cour- 
age. You are afraid to face life as it is.’ 
Told me, to my face, that I was a coward. 
Now what d’you think of that?” 

“I'd have smashed him” said the Cara- 
bao. ‘‘What’s it to him?” 

“Nothing, of course” agreed Sullivan. 
“He's no business butting in. Only he 
seems to kinda like me, and—”’ 

“Like you, hell! Give him the chance to 
squeal on you and you'll soon see—pass the 
jug. 

Sullivan’s habits had changed but little 
since Hanshaw’s warnings. The urge of his 
old life was too strong. But he was far from 
happy. He saw now clearly how he had 
wasted his past. Men were doing duty over 
him who had been playing marbles for 
pastime when he had first enlisted. And 
the future! After taps, etched in a deeper 
darkness than that of the night, he had 
waking visions of the walls and bars of 
Leavensworth. 

Still he had lived and was living what was 
to him the heroic life. He was still defying 
authority, riding recklessly in the face of 


danger. As long as this philosophy held he 
could not reform. Priest had another creed, 
the opposite one. It is probable that the 
impulse that led Sullivan to accept the Car- 
abao’s unthinking challenge sprang from 
a desire to test this latter philosophy, to 
determine whether, as he had always been 
taught, it really was one that altogether 
unmanned its disciples. 

One night, after taps, he told Priest the 
secret that he had kept hitherto from even 
the Carabao. He took him toa point about 
fifty feet to the rear of their tent, kicked 
away the loose dirt, lifted a flat rock, and 
disclosed a laboriously constructed hiding 
place for vino. In it were three gallon jugs. 
There was room for several more. 

“A regular reservoir of joy” said Sullivan. 
“Tt was full up on pay-day, and the non- 
coms searching all the tents. If they ever 
do find it—well, there’s promotion for the 
man that turns it up. But I know I can 
trust you. That’s why I’m telling you.” 

“T wish you hadn’t” said Priest, seriously. 

“You wouldn’t tell?” 

“No.” But Sullivan thought there was a 
shade of hesitancy in Priest’s voice. “I 
don’t think I could, if I wanted to. But if I 
didn’t know you I wouldn’t have to make 
the choice. It really is a choice, you know.” 

“Then you think it’s your duty to tell?” 
Habit forced a sneer into Sullivan’s voice. 

“As a soldier, yes. This is a pretty bad 
thing. It interferes with efficiency, you 
know.” 

Sullivan grunted half angrily, started to 
speak, and then checked himself. The thing 
was done, but he regretted it already. A 
man with such ideas was certainly not a man 
to be trusted with so perilous a secret. 

Sullivan slept poorly that night. The 
next morning he thought Priest suspi- 
ciously talkative. Between reveille and troop 
Priest slipped from the tent for half an hour. 
Sullivan did not see him go, but he returned 
from the direction of the commanding 
officer’s tent. He might have been on some 
other errand—but the palms of Sullivan’s 
hands grew moist and his face white. 

Both men mounted guard that morning. 
They drew first relief and went on post 
together. Their posts adjoined; taken 
together they formed the northern segment 
of the cordon of sentries that encircled the 
camp. Beyond them the land lay level for 
a hundred yards, then it broke abruptly 
into the wildness of the mountain slopes. 
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Sullivan was a good sentry. Automatic- 
ally, he kept one eye always on the un- 
tamed region beyond the camp, but the 
other was turned inward on the camp itself. 
His watch was half over when he saw what 
he had dreaded. 

At first clearly, and then through a red 
mist, he saw the officer of the day and the 


Priest was waiting at the « 


sergeant of the guard leave the guard tent 
together, walk through the company street 
to the front of his own tent, stop, talk a 
moment, and then pass behind it. They 
were hidden from him then, but when they 
came away they carried the three jugs of 
vino. Priest had betrayed him. 

In order to understand thoroughly how 
the sight inflamed his passions, it is 
necessary tc take into account three things. 
First, he knew that Captain Hanshaw 
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would now make good his threat; Priest’ 
action meant, not a mere court-martial 
but years of confinement. Then, too, o 
his growing trust in Priest’s manhood h 
had builded his hopes of a reconstructed 
life—and how much these hopes had meant 


to him he did not realize until he saw them 
swept away. 


Also there was the teaching 
of his past; all his life it 
had been dinned into him 
that treachery to a friend 
was the one unpardonable 
crime. He went = mur- 
derous. When he met 
Priest at the end of his 
post he felt that he would 
willingly die for the pleas- 
ure of feeling his thumbs 
press into the traitorous 
throat and watching the 
smooth face blacken. 

He came near to leap- 
ing upon him. But he 
recalled that a single cry 
or glimpse of the struggle 
would fetch the guard on 
the double. He thought 
of the rifle, but his was 
a berserker rage. Death 
by the bullet was too swift 
and painless. 

He whirled without a 
word, and walked back 
along his post, marveling 
alittle at Priest’s self-con- 
trol. But then, he recalled, 
Priest did not know that 
he had seen the seizure. 
Swiftly he decided not to 
let him know, for the 
present. And the next 
moment the plan came to 
him, a plan that would 
give him both his ven- 
geance and a fighiing 
chance of escape. 

With a great effort, he composed his 
features. The next time he met Priest he 
passed a joke and a smile with him. When 
they were relieved they walked back to the 
guard tent side by side. Sullivan fancied 
an uneasiness in Priest’s manner. He 
covered his own emotions with a mask of 
joviality. ; 

He entered the guard tent, threw his rifle 
on his bunk, and began to fill his pipe. His 
hands trembled a little. When the corporal 
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called his name he hesitated, with an 
impulse to seize his rifle and do the job on 
which he had set his heart, then and there. 
But it was only an order to police a prisoner. 
He obeyed, with a great relief. He knew, 
then, that things were coming about as he 
had foreseen. The captain had decided not 
to order his immediate arrest, but to have 
him watched until, supposedly ignorant of 
the discovery of the cache, he visited it, 
and so clinch the evidence against himself. 

From three to five they walked post 
again, then followed four hours more of 
rest. At nine they were again marched out 
of the guard tent, the last time, Sullivan 
had resolved, that either of them would 
answer the call of a corporal. 

It was a dark night, for the tropics. There 
was no moon, and the stars were veiled with 
mists. The little camp seemed lost in the 
immensity of the silent hills that surrounded 
it, a feeble atom of life enveloped in the 
maw of a great menace. Sullivan felt his 
soldier’s instincts stir with reluctance at the 
thought of what he was about todo. Then 
he stumbled over something and reached 
down to investigate it, and forgot the peril 
of an unguarded camp in joy at his find. 

It was a quart bottle, half full of vino. 
He laughed softly as he picked it up, and it 
was good to ‘zel the sweetish fluid trickle 
down his throat and tingle presently along 
his spine. He gave scant thought to its 
possible source, deciding easily that it had 
been left by the preceding sentry. A 
delicious thrill of reviving strength and cour- 
age had come over him. It seemed easy 
now, what he was about to do. To kill 
Priest, noiselessly, then to flee to the coast, 
steal a banco, beat out to sea till he came in 
the road of the Sydney traffic, and then, 
lying in the track of a south-bound vessel, 
to wreck his banco and sink it. Picked up, 
he would tell a wild story of a shipwreck, be 
carried to Australia, and there begin a new 
life. His ancient spirit revived in him as he 
meditated the adventure. 

He had resolved to wait until taps. Ata 
few minutes before the time he would meet 
Priest at the end of his post and engage him 
in conversation. If he were so unfortunate 
as to be unable to do the work without an 
outcry, the notes of the bugle would help 
to drown the sound. 

He drank again, in great gulps. The en- 
forced abstinence of the last few hours had 
dried his tissues. He sat the jug down and 


walked on again, but not unsteadily. Sea- 
soned drinker that he was, he knew exactly 
where exhilaration ends and intoxication 
begins. He had taken enough to bring him 
to that point, and no more. 

He reached the end of his post. Priest 
was waiting six feet away, at the end of his. 
“Number three, all’s well’ he called softly. 
“All’s well” replied Sullivan. Then he 
turned back. 

He had walked but a few paces when, 
quite suddenly and unaccountably, a great 
drowsiness came over him. He wondered 
at it, and increased his pace in an effort to 
rouse himself. That is, he willed to increase 
his pace. Really, his steps slackened. He 
blundered on, swerving a little off his post, 
and up against a palm tree. He leaned 
against it a moment, bewildered. Then all 
thought left him, and he slumped slowly 
to the ground. 

Priest walked the length of his post “and 
back, and stood waiting for Sullivan. After 
a few moments he became impatient and 
began to call out, in a very low voice, 
“Number four, number four.” 

He got no answer. He knelt and put his 
ear to the ground, Indian fashion, but could 
hear nothing. Remaining on his knees, he 
slung his rifle over his shoulder and began 
to work his way stealthily through the grass. 
Ten rods from the limit of Sullivan’s post 
he got the sound of heavy breathing. 
Guided by it he found Sullivan, asleep under 
the palm. 

The smell of his breath gave Priest the 
ostensible reason for his slumber. He took 
him by the shoulder, shaking his heavy 
body, trying to wake him. But Sullivan 
did not even grunt. Priest wondered at the 
suddenness of the effect of the liquor. It 
was that strange suddenness that caused 
him to work over Sullivan for nearly five 
minutes, slapping him, pinching him, even 
struggling to lift him upright. He hoped 
that the stupor would wear off as quickly 
as it had come. He had heard of such cases. 

But at last he gave it up, and crawled 
back to the end of his own post. There was 
but one thing for him to do, and he did it. 
“Corporal of the guard, post number three!” 
he yelled. 

Faintly he heard post number one start to 
repeat the call. But it was never finished. 
In mid utterance it was caught up and 
drowned in a great volume of savage outcry. 
It came from between Priest and the camp, 
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“Why, you whipper-snapper,’’ roared Sullivan, “I could break you in two with one hand’ 
I . 


“T know that” said Priest, but did not stir 


well in, and it was sustained and echoed, 
the full throated yelling of hundreds. To 
Priest, imaginative by nature and gently 
born and reared, it sounded like the 
frenzied exultation of fiends fresh from hell. 
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It sent him gasping and quivering to the 
grass, as though death were already busy 
at his vitals. 

Even in his terror, however, he knew 


what had happened. Sullivan had been 
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drugged. The Moros had crept across his 
post and upon the camp. His call had 
precipitated the attack and rendered the 
surprise less complete than it might have 
been. But whatever the outcome, he was 
cut off from his comrades. Even if the 
Moros were defeated they could hardly fail 
to run upon him in their retreat. He could 
save himself by creeping off into the jungle. 
But Sullivan— 

Still quivering, he began to creep again 
toward the inert body of his bunky. 


Most men are heroes—and cowards. 
Bravery is largely a matter of mental prep- 
aration. From the womb of the unexpected 
springs generally white-livered and brain- 
less panic. The Americans fled that night, 
half-clad, half-armed, before the rush of 
yelling, slashing, bolo-throwing savages. 
Some of the older men kept their heads, but 
the most these could do was to direct the 
flight. Five minutes after the attack had 
been delivered, the eighty-odd men that 
were left were rallying confusedly in the 
shelter of the rocks to the south of the camp 
that had once been theirs. Their nerves 
were still shaken, some were muttering 
strange curses, others breathed in gasps that 
were close to sobs. One man complained 
bitterly and ‘acessantly because the rocks 
cut his bare feet. They were broken, dis- 
organized, whipped. 

Had the Moros followed their advantage 
they could probably have cut them to 
pieces. But on most savage hearts has been 
seared the red lesson that it is unsafe to 
press a flying white man too far. Besides, 
their easy victory may have made them 
fear a trap. And the Americans had no- 
where to go. Between them and the nearest 
post lay a hundred miles of desolation, and 
all their food and rather more than half 
their accouterments were in the captured 
camp. Their destruction could wait. 

Captain Hanshaw and the second lieu- 
tenant brought up the rear of the retreat. 
The first lieutenant was among those left 
behind. The younger officer began to 
curse the men, savagely, almost hysteric- 
ally, but Hanshaw silenced him. He him- 
self was cool and outwardly confident. He 
went among them, trying to steady them, 
to get them in shape for a counter attack. 
“We must recapture the camp with a rush” 
he told them, as though it were a parade 
ground exercise. “If we open on them with 


rifles they will fire it before they retreat. 
We can’t afford that.” He might have 
added that there was not six rounds of 
ammunition among them, another and vital 
objection to a stand-off fight. But they 
knew it without his telling, and the knowl- 
edge completed their demoralization. They 
drew back from him in the darkness, sul- 
lenly afraid. One or two disappeared alto- 
gether, their faces set for Iloilo. 

In another moment the command would 
probably have disintegrated into a rabble. 
But just as Captain Hanshaw had come to 
realize that the men were beyond his con- 
trol, a single rifle shot from a point on the 
plateau on the other side of the camp cen- 
tered their attention for an instant on 
something else than their own fears. 

Unconsciously they drew more together, 
straining their eyes through the darkness. 
A flash of light followed by another report 
showed the exact location of the rifleman. 
Moro yells told the rest of the story. The 
man, whoever he was, was being attacked 
by the savages. 

Two more shots from the same place set 
the men muttering among themselves. 
Why didn’t the man run for it? Why 
hadn’t he run, in the beginning? Why was 
he lying there like a fool and allowing him- 
self to be surrounded? They spoke with a 
strange air of grievance. 

In the darkness Captain Hanshaw smiled 
the smile of a man for whom a desperate 
riddle has suddenly and unexpectedly been 
solved. But when he spoke it was very 
calmly and evenly, as one who merely im- 
parts information. 

“Tt is Private Priest” he said. “I remem- 
ber how the sentries were posted. The 
firing is from Sullivan’s post, over which 
the Moros came into camp. Sullivan must 
have been boloed, but not killed. Priest 
was on the next post. He’s found Sullivan, 
and is guarding him. It’s the only thing he 
could do, of course. But Priest—I’ve heard 
that some of you men thought him a 
coward.” 

Even in his last sentence his tone was ab- 
solutely innocent of ataunt. Buta strained 
silence followed his words. The air was tense 
with an urge as ancient as human valor. 

“Fall in” commanded Hanshaw quietly. 
“You who have rifles and bayonets, pass 
your bayonets to the men that have neither. 
Easy, now. Get as close as you can to 
them. Forward.” 
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They got to within a hundred yards, and 
then they were discovered, and it was a 
rush. For once the American yell, which is 
proverbial among fighting men the world 
over, was not heard. These were brave 
men ashamed, and they fought silently 
and with great deadliness of purpose. They 
went to the blood-letting as they might have 
gone to their baths; they felt dirty with 
disgrace. There was a minimum of am- 
munition used. The crash of rifle butts 
against negroish heads was about the only 
sound on the American side. The Moros 
yelled and jabbed and slashed with bolos 
and kampilans, but their cries had from the 
beginning the ring of fear, and they fought 
retreating. They never saw men fight as 
these supposedly beaten men fought. That 
silent blood madness was terrifying. 

Driven from the camp, they broke and 
fled for the hills. Then those among them 
whose brains had not all gone to their legs 
marveled again, for the Americans aban- 
doned the camp as a worthless conquest, 
and bunched and raced them for a point on 
the edge of the plateau whence still came, 
at regular intervals, little spits of flame 
from a solitary rifle. 

They found Priest unharmed, but a 
bloody bruise on Sullivan’s head showed 
where he had been struck by the hilt of a 
flying bolo. So they carried him tenderly 
back to camp, with Priest, bashfully silent 
under praise, assisting, and in the excite- 
ment not one of them noticed the smell of 
vino on Sullivan’s breath. 

When Sullivan woke, late the next morn- 
ing, he was in his own tent. Priest’s bunk 
was vacant; all the able-bodied men were 
employed in making the camp clean again. 
But presently a friend peeped through the 
flap, and, seeing him awake, came in to 
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talk to him. So it happened that he got 
from other lips than Priest’s the amazing 
account of the fight through which he had 
slept, and the still more amazing account of 
the part he and Priest had played in it. 
“And Priest did that!’ he muttered, half 
to himself. ‘Priest! Good God!” His brain 
rebelled at the idea. “But why ain’t | 
under arrest?” he blurted out, incautiously. 
“Under arrest?” His friend stared. 
“They don’t put men under arrest for get- 
ting cracked in the head with a bolo.” 
Sullivan’s hand went to his bandaged and 
aching head, and part of the truth came to 


him. “That’s right, that’s right” he said 
confusedly. “I was thinking of something 
else.” 


It was a lie, but it served him. His friend 
looked at him shrewdly. “I don’t know 
but what I get you” he said. “But if it’s 
that wine cellar the captain found yesterday, 
back of your tent, the less you say about it 
the better. Hanshaw don’t know whose it 
was. I don’t either, and I don’t want to. 
The police sergeant unearthed it yesterday 
while he was doing some leveling.” 

Sullivan lay back and closed his eyes. 
He had gone suddenly giddy, and he was 
afraid to speak. 

At eleven o’clock Priest came in. What 
happened between the two doesn’t matter. 
But when the Carabao entered boisterously, 
half an hour later, he found them with 
clasped hands. 

“What the—” he began, amazed. 

“Just so” said Sullivan, evenly. “Old 
man, I traveled your road too long to have 
anything to say against you. And I want 
no trouble with you. But—” 

The Carabao caught the message of his 
eyes. Then he went out, and it was more 
than a tent flap that fell between them. 


FAITH 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


I cannot feel that Heaven is very far— 
So bravely still your love shines back to me; 
As does the light from yonder distant star, 


Although its form no mortal eye may see. 
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THE STARS FIGHT FOR SISERA 


By M. B. 


OLLOWING the hill path the miner, 
F though he carried no pail, took care 

to simulate the loafing gait of tired 
men at the end of their shift. No one must 
see him, if possible; certainly no one must 
judge him as a man with a purpose. Back 
there by the dump where all the camp de- 
posited its tin cans he thought he had been 
recognized, but the alarm was groundless. 
Now that the church at the end of the street 
was behind him, he feared little from the 
shacks scattered haphazard about the town 
proper. 

It was not yet dark. The floor of the 
desert below was a shadowy grayness whose 
salient points he recognized only through 
familiarity, but up on the hill there was a 
bit more of the sun’s reflection. On each 
side of the barren valley the hills rose 
sharply, and beyond them were other hills, 
mountains, extending in ridge after ridge 
to the unsee. distance. On one side the 
still flushed sky was cut by the crest of the 
highest; on the other the furthest ranges, 
clear to the Panamints seventy miles away, 
still held at their tops the touch of sunset 
color, a flush of mauve merging lower into 
violet and purples. 

The great calm of the desert preparing 
for sleep was disturbed only by the rumble 
of the stamps at the big mine, a steady 
roar near at hand but at this distance a 
sustained murmur, like a far-off surf or the 
echoed noise of city streets reaching across 
a gap that robs them of dissonance and 
welds them into a hum. Here in the desert 
man seemed to try to make his presence 
felt day and night, sending a clatter to the 
hills, to the sky, as a threat and a challenge. 
And the hills and the sky took the puny 
sounds and smothered them with the in- 
difference of a world secure in its age. The 
stamp mill’s boom was but the cry of a 
child pushing belligerently against the pillar 
of a temple. 

The desert gave forth only the rustle 
of brush near at hand. Sage and grease- 
wood rattled their stiff branches unwill- 
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ingly, and now and then the miner made 
out a flower bobbing in the wind, blue- 
bells, red and white mountain tulips, wild 
asters. They ducked and swayed in the 
wind that blew as steady as the flow of 
water in a flume, up through the great 
suck of the desert from below, from the 
direction of Mojave. For days it would 
blow like this, without a break, always 
eastward, like a restless creature of the 
wilderness, till it disappeared or perhaps 
became tired and rested. And then there 
would be stillness as unbroken as the wind 
had been. 

It was a cold wind, that made the man 
hunch himself into his coat. It stung as 
he walked, now and then peppering him 
with a spindrift of sand. When he stopped, 
it bit. But he did not mind. He was at 
his destination, and he could stand still 
in the open without discomfort for the 
sake of his purpose. 

He had chosen the spot carefully, and 
now that he took his place it seemed as if 
the rock had been put there to his order, 
at the side of the trail as it turned the spur 
of the hill and dropped away. He could 
see and he could hear—the wind favored 
him—and he could strike. From his pocket 
he took the blackjack and rewound its 
thong about his wrist as he had seen police- 
men wrap the strings of their billies. He 
tried its balance, as he would a pistol, and 
gently tapped his free palm in rehearsal. 
The superintendent would come by and 
by. It was unlikely he would take any 
other path when there was this accustomed 
short cut. And then he would find out 
whether he could run men out of camp 
before they wanted to go. 

The superintendent was not to be ex- 
pected before nine o’clock, possibly a little 
later. There was more leeway than needed. 
A long wait in the cold—but what was 
that? The miner gave no thought to the 
danger from the vicious things of the 
wastes: the centipede and the scorpion, 
the rattler, the cotton-mouth, the little 
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stem-winder that was reputed to like night 
for its activities. 

The wind bore a suggestion of the stamp 
mill’s rumble, and he thought of the mine’s 
lights on the side of the hill, above the 
town, and of the trail. He pictured the 
superintendent walking along it briskly, 
as was his custom every Saturday night— 
walking briskly till he came to the rock, 
unsuspecting. The miner laughed. 

He crouched behind the rock, against 
the brush that sheltered him on the left 
and broke the wind’s force. Squatting, 
he glanced up. He caught a glimpse of 
the Milky Way and his eye followed it. 
For the first time he noticed that the 
heaven was filled with stars. He had 
heard people, even men of his own rank, 
remark on the brightness of the stars here, 
where the clear air magnified them, yet 
never before had he given them more than 
an accidental glance. But he had leisure 
now, no other occupation, so he looked at 
the skies. 

At first he regarded them casually, giving 
them no thought. There were stars above 
each part of the globe: what was unusual 
in them here? He located Ursa Major, 
which he knew only because of its value 
to the wanderer. 

He was a man whist life had kept his 
eyes on the ground. More, he was of a 
race to which the first constellation is not 
a bear, a race which could not conceive 
the quaint idea that if a bear were hung 
in the sky by the tail, its tail would stretch. 
To his people this big group of stars had 
not even the lesser poetry which caused 
it to be called the Wain. It was simply 
a Dipper—probably a tin dipper. Now he 
studied the cluster for the first time. 

The novelty awoke a recollection that 
had been dormant for years, a memory 
of his childhood on the farm in the East. 
It was of a Sunday. On coming from 
church his father, following his custom, 
had asked him the preacher’s text. The 
boy had forgotten. As a man, he now 
recollected the thrashing, and he saw his 
scrawl as he wrote the text the meted 
number of times as punishment: “The 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera.”’ 
Then he had run away. While he pulled 
his coat tighter, the verse, running through 
his head, brought back the sultry day he 
had spent toiling over the copy-book at 
that text. 
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The Milky Way was fully visible to him 
now: not the Milky Way or ordinary way, 
but a swath that glowed like the smok 
of a celestial conflagrat’on. He studied it, 
trying to speculate, but it was no mor 
than an enigma. Why he gazed was be- 
yond his telling, but turn away he could 
not. Something in the racial mind, some 
instinct, kept him pondering upon the 
spectacle that has been the wonder of men 
since the first shepherd walked the hills. 

“The stars in their courses.” 

The text came again, and this time it 
carried the whole of his life: the farm boy, 
the runaway lad, was lying here now, three 
thousand miles away, waiting to murder. 

The Big Dipper took his eye once more, 
and he tried to find the Little Dipper. 
When he located it, he felt triumphant. 

As he watched, the sky no longer seemed 
an arch: it was a plane on which the suns 
rested. The sky was not dotted with 
stars; it was shot with them. Unwaver- 
ing in their brilliance, they hung low and 
their gleam pierced. 

The Bible verse recalled another, whose 
words he could not remember, but he won- 
dered if the star of the nativity night had 
not been like these : It was the 
first time he had thought of religion in 
years, but the idea produced no emotion 
beyond recalling his mother’s precepts. 
He .tried to hate his mother as he had 
hated her when he left home, but he could 
not. 

The stars weighed upon him. They were 
no longer spots of light: they seemed some- 
how like eyes, looking at him from every 
part of the heavens. One kept flashing 
red, blue, green, yellow: was it trying to 
signal tohim? Another glowed with steady 
red: was that a warning? A third, big 
among its fellows, was blue, light blue, 
burning like a sun of ice. He remembered 
hearing somewhere that the stars were 
suns: were other men in their worlds lurk- 
ing to take life? He looked from star to 
star as if he could find an answer in them, 
but their unwavering glow held the mys- 
tery. Then a meteor fell, splendid, out- 
shining all the rest in its little moment 
near at hand. Was that the answer? 
ps is For a while he no _ longer 
thought, but continued to look at the me- 
teor’s trail his eye preserved. The brush 
rustled, and automatically he strained to 
hear possible footsteps. 
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[hen, unexpectedly, a star that had 
seemed near, directly above him, receded. 
A moment ago it appeared all but acces- 
sible: now he seemed to understand its 
distance, to comprehend the mightiness of 
its path. It was as if a glimpse of infinity 
had been vouchsafed the dull man. At the 
near end of the immeasurable line was the 
earth. The world changed. The world, 
which had been vast: it seemed so small, 
lying there with its mountains and its 
desert, looked upon by these tremendous 
stars. And man, dwarfed in turn by the 
earth, his little roar of defiant machinery 
barely audible in the heart of the unmind- 
ful land. And his grudge: what was 
that? Less than the might and roar 
of the stamps, a puny thing which 
could do no more than awaken another 
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grudge against him. The effect of a drunk- 
en row was pitted against the weight of a 
palpable and aloof universe. The super- 
intendent might die, he might die, but the 
stars would be as mighty, the desert would 
be stirred only by the nomad wind, even 
the hum of the stamp mill would not cease 
for the fraction of an instant. 

The miner looked at the signaling star: 
it was still flashing. He cringed, resent- 
ful at being cheated. He answered half 
aloud: 

“Damn you! Well, then—look!” 

Above the murmur from the mine there 
came a new sound, footfalls. They came 
nearer. The miner crouched between the 
rock and the bush. The superintendent 
approached, reached the rock, and passed 
on. 





IN THE MAKING 


By ISABELLA C. WOODLAND 


ISS Brown was in the act of teaching 
the phonogram “ig,” which con- 

stituent forms the larger part of 
big, rig, dig, not to mention jig, wig and 
pig. 

“Maestra,” said Tony Lazzareschi, late 
of Lucca, ‘‘a kid he looka in da wind. I 
getta him?” 

“Bring him in” replied Miss Brown 
briefly. 

If the entire window had been festooned 
with small heads, it would not have sur- 
prised Miss Brown. She knew the foreign 
quarter and could have written a very suc- 
cessful book on ‘Some Young Animals I 
Have Known.” 

In a moment Tony returned, leading a 
small boy, evidently of Mexican parentage. 
He wore no coat, and his corduroy trousers, 
once white, were hitched with the aid of a 
nail to an old pair of suspenders. They 
were rather long and yet short enough to 
show a strip of red stocking above a pair 
of s oes much too large. Two dark eyes 
looke out from under a thatch of tangled 
black . ir, and the single white tombstone 


’ 


of a tooth indicated a small cavern that 
would later be filled with similar monu- 
ments. He was pulled rather than led to 
the desk by the ever-active Tony. 

“Saluto”’ whispered he in a low tone of 
authority. The new-comer looked up at 
him but made no movement. 

Tony turned a severe eye on him, gave 
his head a bob forward, his arm a jerk up- 
ward, and Miss Brown felt the pressure 
of a cold little hand. 

“Tell me your name, little boy,” asked 
Miss Brown not unkindly. 

“Peter.” 

“Ves, Peter is your first name, but tell 
me both your names.” 

“Peter Valesquez.” 

“Where do you live, Peter?” 

“Down there’ and Peter pointed with a 
small black finger to the Mexican quarter 
of the town. 

“Would you like to come to school, 
Peter?” 

“Si, Senorita,” and the brevity of Peter’s 
answers was only exceeded by his look of 
solemnity. 
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“Well, Peter, ’ll put your name in my 
book. Now sit there for the present.” 

And much to his astonishment Peter 
was placed bodily on a seat in the very 
front of the room. Then Miss Brown, who 
was something of a martinet, forgot all 
about Peter. Her whole interest was con- 
centrated on the class in full cry again, 
after “ig” in bigger, jigger and nigger. 

Peter, however, did not forget Miss 
Brown. Every time she appeared in his 
vicinity, and that was very often, his grave 
face took on a look of expectancy. Each 
time she opened the drawer in her desk he 
almost rose from his seat in his evident 
excitement, but only to fall back in dis- 
appointment. 

The next day Peter did not appear. On 
the third day of his absence Miss Brown, 
rather than delegate the matter to the 
truant officer whose duty it was to round 
up delinquents, determined to search the 
Mexican quarter for her missing pupil, 
and try to find out the reason for his non- 
appearance at school. Joe Gutierrez, small 
and black, proudly offered his guidance 
through the mazes of the narrow alleys 
where lived the remnant of a race that had 
once roamed, with the freedom that springs 
from the pride of ownership, over the vast 
acreage of California. 

Miss Brown had not visited the Mexican 
quarter for some months. Familiar as she 
was with this section of the town she found 
her curiosity still keen, her interest un- 
abated, as she passed the little shops and 
observed the dingy windows decorated 
with chains of dried peppers, water jars 
of pottery ornamented with splashes of 
crude color, and tiny clay figures, minute 
representations of various trades and occu- 
pations. She knew that, back of the fig- 
ured curtains, ¢ortillas and numerous Mexi- 
can products could be bought. 

Now and then, some aged-looking senora, 
with head shrouded in the inevitable black 
shawl, and from whose eyes hope had long 
since departed, glided into one of the shops 
like the ghost of a forgotten past. 

At last Joe, with the wave of a dirty 
hand, indicated that they had reached their 
destination. It proved to be a Mexican 
restaurant. The doorway filled with the 
form of the bulky proprietor, who stood 
ready to welcome the tourist with all the 
warmth of a Mexican dinner. 

“Joe, is that man Peter’s father?” 


“Aw, that ain’t no man. That’s a guy’ 
cried Joe disdainfully, and utterly disre- 
garding the stout Mexican’s claim for 
relationship to the small Peter. 

“Are you Mr. Valesquez?”’ questioned 
Miss Brown with equal disregard for Joe’s 
definition. 

“Si, Seforita,” and with a courtly bow 
Miss Brown was ushered into the small 
eating-house. 

“T came to see why Peter is absent from 
school. Is he sick?” 

“No, no, Senorita. But he no want to go 
to school.” 

“May I speak to Peter?” said Miss Brown 
very diplomatically. 

“Si, si, Seforita. Pedro, Pedro, come 
here” called Mr. Valesquez in his strange 
mixture of language; and from out the dark- 
ness of a back room, noisy with the rattle 
of semi-porcelain, emerged the absentee- 
Peter. 

“How do you do, Peter?” and Miss 
Brown took his hand and held it in her 
own. “Why don’t you want to come to 
school?” 

Peter looked up at her from under his 
thatch of hair. With the keenness of a 
child’s vision he detected something that 
inspired confidence. 

“No present, no present” he finally said. 

“No present, Peter? What do you mean? 
Tell me, won’t you?” 

“You say, sit there for present. I sit 
ali, all day” wailed the infant Peter. 
“No present, no present.” 

Miss Brown’s mind took a rapid glance 
backward to the day of Peter’s introduc- 
tion to school, and instantly comprehended 
his mistake. But even her power of pene- 
tration failed her when she thought of ex- 
plaining to the mournful one before her 
the difference between present and present. 
She wanted to laugh, but that would have 
been fatal. Then, contrary to all her rules 
of rewards an1 punishments, but obeying 
perchance the higher law of humanity, she 
took a pictur book from her bag and 
gravely present ' it to Peter, who received 
it silently and w h equal gravity. 

‘“‘Now, Mr. Val squez,” and Miss Brown 
was once more tl teacher in search of a 
stray pupil, “you must see that Peter is 
present tomorrow n ‘rning,” and she moved 
toward the door fllowed by the trium- 
phant Peter and the oily parent whose 
bow seemed to indicate that she had done 
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In the Making: 


him great honor even to come under his 
humble roof-tree. 

“\fanana, tomorrow,” and he seemed 
quite ready to concede the earth if need be. 

“Can it be true,” mused Miss Brown on 
her way home, “that a Mexican will cut 
your throat with an apology?” 

Peter appeared promptly the next morn- 
ing, his former costume supplemented by a 
red sweater. His progress along the line 
of the “three R’s” was not surprisingly 
rapid, but his efforts were strenuous. Miss 
Brown was often amused during the writing 
period when she noticed a small tongue 
switch round with every turn of the pencil, 
and heard a hoarse little voice reiterating 
for her sole benefit “I’m doing my best, 
I’m doing my best.” 

But if Peter seemed a trifle dull in read- 
ing, he certainly shone in all patriotic 
exercises. When the left wing of the class 
was correctly rendering “Land where my 
fathers died,” and the right wing was 
singing with equal ardor ‘Land where 
my fathers cried,” Peter, with even greater 
enthusiasm, was proclaiming “Land where 
my fathers fried; which statement was 
doubtless true. 

Holidays were faithfully observed by 
Miss Brown. Experience had taught her 
that patriotic celebrations, especially, had 
proved strong factors in the process of 
turning out American citizens. Therefere 
Washington’s Birthday, Columbus Day, 
Valentine’s Day, and even April Fool’s 
Day, had come to be regarded by Peter as 
real saints’ days. 

One morning in February Miss Brown 
announced that the next day would be 
Lincoln’s Day and she hoped they would 
all come prepared to enjoy the day. 

Peter’s dark little face glowed with 
pleasure. He loved to sing and to march 
and to salute the flag with: 


“This is our flag and may it wave 
Wide over land and sea; 
Though others love a different flag, 
This is the flag for me.” 


This symbol, and all it stood for, had 
transformed Peter into an idealist, for he 
had caught the vision that had lifted him 
above the commonplace, the routine. 

Peter rose early the next morning, 
washed his face, likewise his ears, and bor- 
rowed a handkerchief as marks of respect 
lor the day. By ten o’clock he was stand- 
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ing in line singing ‘‘How we love the name 
of Lincoln.” When the song was finished 
Miss Brown, captain in command, gave the 
order ‘‘Be seated, and we’ll have a little 
talk about Lincoln. Who was Lincoln?” 

“Washington” promptly answered Peter. 

“No, no, Peter. Washington was our 
first president. He was called the father 
of his country. Don’t you remember the 
story I told you about the hatchet and the 
cherry tree? But who was Abraham Lin- 
coln?” 

“Columbias” volunteered Tony Laz- 
zareschi, late of Lucca. 

“Why, not at all, Tony” answered Miss 
Brown rather impatiently. ‘Columbus 
was the great Italian who found America. 
His name wasn’t Abraham. What was it, 
Tony?” 

“Hail—Hail Columbias” confidently as- 
serted Tony. 

This was more than even Miss Brown, 
learned in all the ways of the foreign quar- 
ter, could be expected to endure. She 
laughed until the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and her laugh was so contagious 
that little Italy, little Russia and little 
Mexico laughed with her, although the 
cause of her mirth was beyond their ken. 

The next number on the program was 
the story of Lincoln’s boyhood, told by 
Miss: Brown. Her audience listened in- 
tently, as she took them to the little log 
cabin and showed them the boy before the 
fire studying his book. With equal dra- 
matic force she told them, in simple lan- 
guage, how he loved his country and gave 
his life for it. In the silence that followed 
the story, every heart beat high, every 
eye gleamed with the fire that proclaimed 
them children of an alien race. 

“Now, children, I have told the story to 
you. Can any little boy or girl tell it tome?” 

Tony Lazzareschi looked at Joe Gutier- 
rez, and Joe glared at Sammy Balogna, and 
Sammy in turn stared at the wall. 

“Tl tell it” said Peter in a hushed sort 
of voice. 

“Thank you, Peter. Come up here in 
front and speak out in a big, big voice.” 

Thus encouraged, Peter tiptoed to the 
front, oblivious of the winks that Joe and 
Tony exchanged. 

His heels clicked together as he stood at 
attention, his head thrown back, his little 
chest expanded under the flag that was 
pinned on his red sweater. Peter had been 
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one of Miss Brown’s most interested lis- 
teners, but she was not prepared for his 
original rendition. 

“Lincoln was a good little kid. His 
mother died on him, and the boss he marry 
one more sefora. She teach him ‘A bee 
sees’ and ‘ig pig’ just the same Miss Brown. 
Pretty soon one bad mans kill him. Now 
he’s gone with the goods.” 

And Peter with a low bow retired, fully 
persuaded, in his own mind at least, that 
he had fulfilled his mission. 


Miss Brown thanked him, and patted 
his little black head, ignoring the grins o! 
the trio who were seeking to humiliate th: 
brave narrator. Peter’s step was firm and 
his look lofty as he left the scene of his 
triumph that afternoon. As for Miss 
Brown, when she saw him depart, one flag 
pinned on his breast, another borne proudly 
in his hand, she felt that within that little 
form dwelt a loyal heart, and that under 
the old red sweater was the making of an 
Americano. 





THE BOOK-LOVER’S CALENDAR 


By LAURA B. EVERETT 


My books are speaking in winning tone: 
A Mignon beckons, a Juliet vows, 


I close the volume. 





And lovers meet ’neath the forest boughs; 
Sweet Ruth’s agleaning; Elaine, alone, 
Waits and wonders—and half a-drowse 
The day is known 
By the creeping ivy thaf nets the walls; 





Wee and wax-like the leaves nod, blown 
By April zephyrs against the walls. 


My books are telling of lands afar: 
Marco Polo in quaint Cathay 
Wanders wide-eyed; in time away 

As well as distance, ’neath northern star, 
The English Franklin finds longest day; 

Old Hanno telis where the wild men are; 
Then he to Carthage; I watch the walls 

Where the rioting leaves—my calendar— 
Are crowded close on the sunny walls. 


My books are telling of sunset years: 
Of Saint Augustine’s fervent prayers, 
Of Dante, weary of others’ stairs, 


Of the Bard, home-come ere the twilight nears, 


Of one who back to his boyhood fares 
To do a penance with manhood’s tears. 

Coal-red the leaves on the ivied walls. 
Light winds are fanning, and now appears 


A sheet of flame, leaf-tongued, on the walls. 


My books, let me turn to the Winter’s Tale, 
My books, my books, I have loved them so, 





In the spring-time blush and the autumn glow, 
I should love them still, though their glory pale. 
Dear Poet, brave in your sightless woe, 
Let me read your page ere the daylight fail. 
Some red, some sere, on the wintry walls 





The last leaves cling, and they too will sail, 


One by one, from the wintry walls. 
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INTERESTING 
WESTERNERS 


Recorder of the Red Man’s Music 


MERICA is one of the few nations 
A that has not preserved in permanent 
form the native melodies of its primi- 
tive people. Since these melodies express the 
folk-lore of the race, to allow them to lapse 
is to lose historical material of value. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the youthful 
composer of the West, has taken it upon 
himself to immortalize the rhythm inherent 
in the native North American Indian. 
During the past few years he has devoted 
most of his time to the composition of 
Indian songs, and this past season has com- 
pleted an Iadian opera, “‘Daoma,” for 
Alice Nielsen. 

In the opera there are some sixty Indian 
themes which Mr. Cadman has taken by 
phonographs directly from the scattered 
Indian tribes on reservations on the North 
American continent. He has been helped 
in his interpretation of these records by 
the researches of Francis La Flesche, the 
son of an Omaha chief, who is United States 
Etymologist. The composer, with the 
assistance of La Flesche, has endeavored 
not to alter the original character or intent 
of the melodies. To be still more true to 
the primitive conception there will be many 
Indian instruments used, especially the 
flageolet, so popular with the Omaha In- 
dians, which is a pipe inserted in the mouth 
as a clarinet and whose eight holes carry 
out the scale. 

Mr. Cadman asserts that the chants of 
the native North American Indian are on 
the same grade with the Gregorian, and 
that their love songs and plaintive wails are 
among the most beautiful themes the musi- 
cal world has ever heard. When asked 


how he overcame the well-known reticence 
of the Indian about letting the white man 
into his tribal traditions, this interpreter 
of Indian music admitted that he had 
found it absolutely impossible to “drive” 
the North American Indian. 

“T remember,” he said, “particularly an 
experience I had with a chief called ‘Turn- 
ing Horn.’ He was a North American 
Indian and inherently musical. I knew 
that to him had come some of the most 
rhythmical Indian melodies in existence. 
It took me several months to convince him, 
gently and kindly, that white people did 
not want to deprive him of his music as 
they had of his lands, but that they were 
interested to preserve it and that they 
would have more respect for his race if 
conversant with its classical melodies. 

‘““*Bad medicine, bad medicine’ was his 
declaration. Finally, because I did not 
force him, because I allowed him to come 
to a willingness himself, he proposed that 
he should sing a series of songs of his own 
people, and once started, the main diffi- 
culty was to get him to stop long enough 
to insert a new record.” 

Mr. Cadman, in collaboration with La 
Flesche, has recently completed the collec- 
tion and transcription of many musical 
ceremonials of the Osage tribe of Okla- 
homa. This transcription is being incor- 
porated in a government report. Mr. Cad- 
man has found that the Indians have a 
sacred and reverential feeling for their 
music. Take for instance their attitude 
toward their love songs. They would 
never think of rendering these songs on 
any other instrument than the Lover’s 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman, the Western composer, 
musical historian of the folk-lore of the North 
American Indian, who has completed an Indian 
opera, “Daoma,”’for Alice Nielsen, embodying sixty 
themes taken phonographically from scattered tribes, 
Mr. Cadman has been assisted by Princess Tsiani 
Rediteather (lower portrait), daughter of the famous 
Cherokee chief, Tecumseh, whose musical education 
enables her to interpretcorrectiy the nativemelodies 
of her race and who intends devoting her life to 
thiswork. Shehas a singing voice of rarecharm and 
sweetness, and is now studying in Denver, Colorado 
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Flute. Near the end of this flute are four 
holes signifying north, south, east and west. 
Every musical instrument of the North 
American Indian has this indication of the 
compass somewhere on it. But the swallow 
on the Lover’s Flute adds to the signifi- 
cance. The swallow is perched midway on 
its length, flying toward these holes. This 
rendered in verse reads: 


Straight as the swallow flies, 
lies my love toward you. 


The native strains of the North American 
Indian’s music are almost always pa- 
thetic. The reason for this, Mr. Cadman 
asserts, is that he realizes that he is passing 
from the face of the earth. Before he en- 
tirely passes, therefore, it seems to Mr. 
Cadman important that his folk-lore be 
phrased. The negro melodies have already 
been preserved in classical music, but while 
these melodies are American in a way, they 
are also African. The North American 
Indian music is indigenous and is on that 
account the only true folk music that 
Araerica is entitled to claim. 

It is the hope of Mr. Cadman and others 
interested in this race that there will spring 
up among the Indians themselves those 
who can interpret the Indian melodies that 
composers h»ve put into classical form. 
A musical education is needful if the native 
Indian is to do this. At last one among 
them has secured it. This is Princess 
Tsiani Redfeather, daughter of the famous 
Cherokee chief, Tecumseh. Encouraged 
by Mr. Cadman and the leading etymol- 
ogists of the United States, the Princess has 
decided to devote her life to making the 
native music of her race the better under- 
stood and thereby the better appreciated. 
She has a voice of rare charm and sweet- 
ness, was educated at the Indian college 
at Eufaula, Oklahoma, and is now study- 
ing privately at Denver. Although min- 
gling almost wholly with white people she 
retains her native dress which adds to the 
effectiveness of her interpretations. 

With Princess Redfeather and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman combining to do justice 
to the indigenous music of America, and 
with Alice Nielsen adding the beauty of 
grand opera settings to the Indian themes, 
it is not too much to predict that the music 
of the North American Indian will soon 
rank with the folk music of other nations. 

ALICE SPENCER GEDDES. 


A Queen Without a Queendom 


HE did not seek the throne; it was 

thrust on her when King Kalakaua 
died. Even Queen Liliuokalani’s enemies— 
and she has many of them—admit that it 
would not have displeased her had another 
been made the ruler of the Hawaiian islands. 
But having been proclaimed the rightful 
queen of the monarchy when her brother 
fell dead in the Palace Hotel of San Fran- 
cisco in 1891, she determined to rule with all 
the regal rights of the Kamehamehas beiore 
her, and this firm resolve cost her a throne 
and ultimately brought about the annexa- 
tion of the islands to the United States. 

The story of the life of the Queen is one 
of brilliant triumphs and sad defeats. 
Almost alone she fought the missionary 
party who had gained power on the islands 
and had combined to overthrow the mon- 
archy and establish a republic. For a time 
she triumphed over them, crushed one 
intrigue after another, only in the end to be 
triumphed over in turn—and thrust into a 
prison-room of the old Iolani Palace. 
There she faced the threat of execution 
with a smile, composed the native song of 
undescribable pathos—Aloha Oc, which 
means “Farewell to you’’—as she watched 
through the window for her executioners 
to come. 

But they did not come, the men who were 
to take her life; and later, yielding to the 
intercession of friends, the doors of Iolani 
were opened for her, not however until 
President S. B. Dole, provisional chief 
executive of the new republic, felt himself 
safe in office again. The Queen had been 
arrested on a charge of misprision of trea- 
son, an ill-planned revolution having 
bubbled up soon after the new form of 
government was established, and her ac- 
cusers charged her with inciting the dis- 
turbance. A sentence of five years at hard 
labor and a $5000 fine was imposed; which, 
it may be hardly necessary to add, she was 
never asked to execute. 

Since then she has been a queen without 
a queendom, working among her people, 
particularly the school children, whom she 
never tires of having with her. To be sure, 
many times from January 16, 1895, to 
June 16, 1897—from her forced abdication 
to the annexation of the islands—she called 
upon the United States to recognize her as 
the rightful ruler of Hawaii. But her 
efforts were futile, and with the signing of 
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the annexation treaty she abandoned hope 
of reigning again. 

Her scepter has given place to a pen. 
Numerous articles she has written, and one 
book, “Hawaii’s Story”—admirably done 
and to which the reader is referred for an 
account of the rise and fall of the kingdom 
of the Sandwich islands, as well as her 
memoirs. But as a composer of native 
music she chooses to be remembered: the 
Queen was the first to write dov/n the notes 
and lyrics of the generations-old-folk-songs, 
and many of the now popular Hawaiian 
verses and songs were conceived and pub- 
lished by her. Not only a writer and com- 
poser, she is a student with a broad and 
keen understanding of the economic con- 
ditions of the world. 

Almost any day she is to be seen sitting 
on the lanai of her mansion on Beretania 
street, dictating an article or letters to her 
secretary who is always near at hand. On 
the 2nd of September, 1913, she was sev- 
enty-five years old, yet one would never 
think so; nor would one think that this 
Queen of such rare talents and_ strange 
genius has suffered the serried experiences 
of revolutions, prison and abdication, to- 
gether with all the other tragedies known 
to persons of her years. The gentle climate 
of the tropics has been kind to her and, 
perhaps in gratitude to it, her home will 
always be on the island of Oahu she says. 

It was only recently that the Queen, to 
the surprise of all her friends, announced 
that she was going to visit the home of 
Pele—the wrathful fire goddess of South 
Pacific mythology, who was supposed to 
dwell in the Kilauea volcano on the island 
of Hawaii—as a tribute of respect to the 
memory of Queen Kapiolani, one of the 
first converts to Christianity. That royal 
personage once descended to the boiling 
lava, and while singing Christian hymns 
threw sacred berries into the lake of fire, 
thus forever breaking the power of Pcle 
over the hearts of her people. In Hilo, 
where Queen Liliuokalani and her party 
remained for a number of days after visit- 
ing the volcano, many entertainments were 
given in her honor. She returned to Hono- 
lulu delighted with the excursion, yet say- 
ing that she would never leave the island 
of Oahu again. 

Time has altered many things in the life 
of the Queen. But now, as she is “sitting 
in the bow window of life’ (using Steven- 
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son’s splendid phrase), her mind reminiscent 
of her brilliant triumphs and sad defeat 
she is still the same haughty Liliuokalani 
who reigned over the Eight Islands during 
four stormy years. The same regal mien, 
partly inherited and partly acquired—per- 
haps while attending the beloved Vic- 
toria’s jubilee in England—is as noticeable 
now as in the days of her monarchy. 

A number of friends, with her in the un 
certain times of the nineties, gather at her 
mansion occasionally, and sometimes she 
is hostess at a /ava—an Hawaiian banquet 
—to a few closest to her, But usually she 
is quite alone in her home, except for her 
“retainers,” as she still calls them. Kapell- 
meister Berger’s band, which is engaged by 
the city and is a survivor of the monarchy, 
serenades the Queen Thursday mornings. 
It is a pretty tribute of respect that Hono- 
lulu pays to the last royal ruler. Twice a 
week, and sometimes oftener, she drives 
in her carriage, usually toward beautiful 
Nuuanu valley, and always through the 
park surrounding the old Iolani Palace, 
now the executive building. From the 
winding roadway lined with cocoanut 
palms she can see the window of the room 
in which she once stood as a prisoner. And 
she is still sensible of some of the same bit- 
terness olf feeling as when she said: 

“Many of the missionaries who came to 
these islands gave up preaching and took 
up more lucrative work. They came to us 
from America, and we believed they were 
our friends, and that the United States was 
Sut at last, after years had passed, 
and they had become powerful, they over- 
threw our monarchy, set up an independent 
republic of their own, and soon the islands 
became & part of the United States, at the 


also. 


instance of these missionaries, and our pro- 


tests were not listened to.” 

Seen in that light, one is compelled to 
sympathize with Queen Liliuokalani. One 
is tempted to forget the unparalleled de- 
velopment of the islands since they became 
a territory, the fortunes which have been 
trebled in a few short years, and feel that 
the Americans interested in the growth of 
Hawaii were not justified in forcing her 
from the throne. Though her actions as 
ruler were often far from impeccable, her 
reign was enlightened by clear intelligence, 
and her battle of wits against the mission 
ary party was marked with shrewd ma- 
neuvers, which was not the case when the 
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Liliuokalani, consort of the late King Kalakaua and deposed queen of the Hawaiian Islands, where 
she lives in retirement, surrounded by the traditions of her ancestors, the 
Kamehamehas, and the loyal homage of her people 


first shot in the revolution was fired, and 
her cause placed in the hands of indifferent 
military leaders, who surrendered as soon 
as physically possible. The Queen lost her 
queendom—one is compelled to sympathize 
with her for that. It seems unjust: or a 
strange great justice which leaves injustice 
in its path. 


It is impossible here to give an account 
of the steps which led up to the overthrow 
of the monarchy. It really began as far 
back as 1840, when King Kamehameha III 
signed the first constitution, and really 
ended during the reign of King Kalakaua 
when he set his seal to the “Bayonet Con- 
stitution,” which deprived him of many of 
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his prerogatives, notably his right to ap- 
point a cabinet without the approval of 
the legislature. But before it could be 
tested well under his reign he died, and was 
succeeded by Queen Liliuokalani, who at 
once showed a hostile attitude toward a 
form of government which stripped the 
crown of its former powers. Upon this 
constitution the revolution rose which 
cost her the throne. 

When the Queen’s life is over, meles, or 
chants, will be sung by Hawaiian mourners, 
in which the history of her life will be re- 
lated, from the hour of birth—when she 
was taken from her royal parents, accord- 
ing to custom, and, wrapped in fine tapa 
cloth, delivered into the keeping of Paki, 
a high chief—to her last day on earth. 
Then, no« oubt, it will be made known how 
generous the Queen has been with chari- 
table enterprises, how she has helped many 
score impoverished natives, or cared for 
others in their illness. And not only will 
they tell the story of their queen-woman, 
but the history of her ancestors, the great 
Kamehamehas, the first king of whom con- 
quered and united the islands, after driv- 
ing the Oahu army over the precipice of the 
Pali to their death. 

Someone has said that only an Hawaiian 
can fully appreciate Queen Liliuokalani. 
That is undoubtedly quite true. And it 
is pleasing to think that though she has 
been dethroned, what she sought to do for 
her people is appreciated by them, and 
their love for her undiminished. 

Exsert Borts. 
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The Padre of the Rains 
A the New University of Santa Clara, 


in California, is a new man with a 
distinctly new idea. He is an astronomer, 
philosopher-priest, university teacher. To 
these titles he has added that of weather- 
prophet. Who shall call it a less significant 
office in the world’s service? 

Padre Jerome S. Ricard is a quiet un- 
assuming teacher. He conducts college 
classes in philosophy in addition to his 
astronomical work, and has been thus at 
work since 1878. He is sixty-five years of 
age—with a keen and virile mind. His 
kindly manner and gentle voice endear him 
to all the students. His observatory is 
located among the ancient figs, olives and 


mission grape-vines of the old Santa Clara 
Mission, which now has close to one hun 
dred and fifty years behind it in tradition 
and history. Near-by rise the new build- 
ings of the modern university, while also 
near-by are the roses and lawns of the old 
open patio formed by the primitive adobe 
buildings, which have now all but disap- 
peared. 

Amid this blending of the old and new, 
Padre Ricard stands and gazes up to the 
sun for advance notice of impending storms. 
From his sunny garden-cloister he sends 
word of approaching wind and rain. Not 
only does the padre foretell weather con- 
ditions for days in advance, but he will map 
his weather prophecies ahead a month or a 
year: allowing sufficient leeway for changes 
in the mysterious “sun-spots” which, he 
claims, are a perpetual index of the weather. 

Like most scientific methods Father 
Ricard’s plan of work is simple. He finds, 
after years of careful observation, a coin- 
cidence between occurrence of storms and 
occurrence of sun-spots. He does not 
profess a confirmed theory as to causes 
operating in sun-spots to bring about 
storms; but he points out some possible 
bearings of the laws of magnetism upon 
the causes. It should be remarked that 
his observations are confined specially to 
the Pacific Coast; but since the general 
path of storms is across the continent to 
the East his prognostications are of value 
to the whole of the United States and to 
Canada. 

In locating or mapping a sun-spot he 
divides the sun’s surface into four “lunes’’, 
or quarters. This is done by drawing a 
meridian perpendicularly across the middle 
of the sun. The meridian cuts the outer 
circle of the sun, or the sun’s “limb,” 
which is the bounding circle of the solar 
area. ‘The middle meridian is continued 
around the side opposite to the observer, 
thus making the four lunes, as one might 
mark four quarters on the surface of an 
apple. 

The bounding lines of the quarters are 
imagined to remain stationary as the sun 
revolves, so that a spot on the revolving 
sun, rising over the eastern limb, moves 
toward the central meridian. 

When a spot thus appears over the limb, 
observation begins, and, according to Padre 
Ricard, three days before it reaches the 
meridian in front a storm is due. The spot 
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passes on toward the western limb or edge 
of the sun, and three days before it reaches 
this position a second storm should occur. 
The spot now passes behind the sun out of 
sight of the observer; but again when it is 
within three days of the central meridian 
behind the third storm should take place. 
Finally, the fourth storm occurs three days 
before the spot reaches the eastern limb, 
to begin its second revolution. Thea a new 
cycle of four storms commences, each com- 
ing at the “three-day point.” Thus the 
storms continue until the spot disappears. 
Father Ricard calls this principle of the 
regular occurrence of the storms the “Three- 
day Law.” 

It takes a spot about twenty-seven days 
to complete its journey round the sun, this 
period corresponding with the time of the 
sun’s revolution. However, the spot is 
visible to the eye only about twelve and 
one-half days, and for fourteen days is 
invisible. It will be noticed, therefore, 
that storms or disturbances traced to a 
certain spot do not occur apart exactly 
juarters of twenty-seven day periods. > 

Rain or snow may or may not appear in ' 
the storms, and Dr. Ricard is accustomed 
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Father Jerome S. Ricard, of Santa 
Clara, California, a man with a new 
idea. He is an astronomer, philos- 
opher, priest, university teacher and 
weather prophet, and his specialty is 
sun-spots by which he foretells storms 
as muchas ayear in advance. While 
professional weather-observers do not 
fully agree with Father Rieard’s 
theories, they admit that he is a 
‘good guesser.’’ His observatory is 
among the ancient figs. olives and 
grape-vines of the Santa Clara Mission 
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to apply the name “disturbances” to them, 
so as to include the effects of both rain and 
wind. Nor can all the storms due accord- 
ing to the “three-day law” bring rain to a 
particular locality, for example central 
California; since the storm in many cases 
veers off to the Atlantic further north. 
Again, it is argued that if so many storms 
actually arise, as Dr. Ricard’s law indicates, 
much more water would deluge the earth 
than is known to actually fall. Dr. Ricard 
replies that the actual rainfall indicated by 
rain-gauges everywhere does not any way 
near adequately indicate the amounts that 
fall in remote mountainous districts and in 
the far north or south. “Perhaps not one- 
billionth of the rain which falls on sea and 
land is recorded” he says. 

But spots do not simplify matters to 
suit the weather prophet by traveling 
singly across the sun’s face. A number may 
be visible at the same time. Dr. Ricard 
says that when spots travel within two days 
of each other the resulting storms join and 
become one disturbance. If the spots are 
moving at more than three days apart, the 
storms do not thus unite but pass on 
singly. 

His general theory, as to the relation of 
sun-spots to storms, is that the magnetic 
effect of the spot on the atmosphere of the 
earth causes the changes resulting in the 
storm. Sun-spots are dark protuberances 
on the sun’s surface caused, according to 
one theory, by the extra pull exerted upon 
the gaseous incandescent surface of the sun 
by two or more planets in conjunction; 
that is, when the planets are in a single 
line from the sun. This combined gravity 
raises a large portion of the sun’s gaseous 
substance into a protuberance, which, thus 
losing its incandescence, is darker than the 
remaining solar area. It may be remarked 
that, if this theory is true, since the various 
times of conjunction of the planets can be 
computed, the appearance of a sun-spot 
can be foretold; and hence the storms 
accompanying the spot also be generally 
predicted. 

The next point to be noted in consider- 
ing the causes of storms is the magnetism 
of the sun’s surface. The whole face of the 
sun is slightly magnetic, but the sun-spot 
is many, many times (perhaps thousands) 
more magnetic that other sun-areas. This 
magnetism of the sun-spot does not affect 
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all portions of the earth’s surface, but only 
those points that are themselves strongly 
magnetic. For example it is well known 
that Juneau in Alaska is the center where 
storms passing over the Pacific Coast 
begin. Juneau is truly a “Mother of West 
ern Storms.” All mariners know that in 
the vicinity of this Alaskan town their 
compasses become useless, the needles are 
so disturbed by the unusual magnetic in 
fluence at this point. Here the naviga 
tors must resort to other methods of ascer 
taining the true course of their ships. 
Besides Juneau there are other magneti 
centers on the earth which are begetters 
of storms. One is known to be located north 
of Siberia. 

When a storm begins, great masses of 
the earth’s atmosphere are drawn up and 
set whirling by sun-spot magnetism. The 
storm at once assumes the well-known 
spiral motion and moves south and east 
along the western coast of North America 
and then drifts in from five to seven days 
across to the Atlantic. 

By applying the foregoing principles Dr. 
Ricard has been able to make weather 
prognostications which compare most fa- 
vorably with those of the highly organized 
weather bureau of the government. He 
foretold successfully a clear day for the 
inauguration of President Wilson _ last 
Fourth of March. The rains which blessed 
California in November were considerate 
of his growing fame as a prophet. His 
latest weather-word is looked forward to 
with greatest interest over all central 
California; and San Francisco commercial 
bodies who handle products, the price of 
which is largely dependent on the weather, 
eagerly seek his advice. 

That nearly all of the astronomers and 
professional observers of the weather have 
to date failed to fully agree with the con- 
clusions of the padre; that the highest 
commendation they accord him is that he 
is a “good guesser” does not in the least 
disturb his equanimity, for his weather 
prophecies are with astonishing regularity 
corroborated by the weather map. Of 
twelve storms predicted thirty to forty 
days in advance between the dates of Oc- 
tober roth and December 8th, 1912, all 
came true, varying only slightly in times of 
their duration as shown by the weather 
map. Henry Meape Bianp. 
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The Wise of the West 











Making Farm Life Worth While 


ACK to the city” was the slogan 
B eighty years ago. After a tour of 

the United States in 1834 Harriet 
Martineau, the English writer, recorded 
that many Americans bewailed the ten- 
dency of young men to leave the centers 
of population and carve them farms out of 
the wilderness. Industry and commerce 
were suffering through this countryward 
exodus of the able-bodied, complained the 
observers, help was not to be obtained, 
immigrants could not be held in the cities 
to do the necessary work. 

The perusal of this passage in the Eng- 
lish traveler’s book is soothing to modern 
nerves harassed by the picture of untilled 
fields, of decaying farm-houses inhabited 
by rheumatic grannies only. The passage 
shows that population does not flow from 
the farm to the city with the inexorable 
motion of water running down hill. Once 
upon a time the current flowed in the 
opposite direction. This is a consoling 
fact. It shows that the stream can be re- 
versed again—when it gets good and ready. 
When the farm offers the young man as 
good a chance to get ahead as the city, the 
backward flow will begin, not before. 

There are indications that such a re- 
versal is about to take place. Especially 
in the West the country is exerting a tre- 
mendous pull. In the best developed por- 
tions of the West the country has lost its 
strictly rural character, has become sub- 
urban. Small ranches in a high state of 
cultivation are linked together by the irri- 
gation ditch; the necessity of co6peration 
has pierced the hard shell of stiff-necked 
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individualism typical of the American 
farmer; a vigorous social life has sprung 
up in the compact closely-knitted irrigated 
districts, the curse of isolation has been 
removed. Coéperation has improved cul- 
tivation methods, has increased the yield, 
lifted its quality, and coéperative market- 
ing is insuring the farmer a fair, steady 
return on his labor and investment. 

But the reverse current cannot gain 
great volume until codperation has gone 
farther, until it has devised ways and 
means whereby the moneyless city man 
can obtain a piece of land upon which to 
work out his salvation. 

In the meantime, though, the spectre of 
famine need not worry the flat-dweller. 
There will always be plenty of farmers to 
produce grain, meat, eggs and artichokes— 
if production is made worth their while. 








Politics and Poor Roads 


HI! Empire state is spending fifty mil- 

lion dollars in road construction. How 
much of this sum goes into the kitty and 
how much into macadam is an open ques- 
tion, but the tenor of the reports coming 
from Albany indicates that the split is 
fifty-fifty. Nor does the Empire state 
seem to be greatfy wrought over its road 
scandal. 

California is spending eighteen million 
dollars for state highways. The other day 
residents along a stretch of road under im- 
provement kept the wires hot protesting 
to the state highway commission against 
the quality of the work. They did not wait 
until the job was finished and accepted and 
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then air their grievances in the papers. 
They roared when the roaring would bring 
results. 

California will get eighteen million dol- 
lars’ worth of roads for eighteen millions 
in hard cash because in California one fam- 
ily out of every five has a personal interest 
in the quality of the highways. One fam- 
ily in five owns an automobile; every auto- 
mobile owner is a committee of one on road 
expenditures, and the activities of these 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
committees are supplemented by the efforts 
of the engineers hired by the automobile 
clubs to watch the road-builders. 

When four hundred thousand New York 
State families have a personal interest in 
the quality of touring roads, maybe the 
Empire state’s politicians will consent to 
alter the ratio of the split. 


WESTERN 
PRODUCTS 








The Blessings of Diversity 


HREE years ago England was rubber- 

mad. The price of rubber went to two 
dollars a pound. Everybody bought rub- 
ber-plantation shares. A rubber famine 
seemed impending. 

Today raw rubber is so plentiful, the 
price so low, that an association of the 
rubber interests is talked of for the purpose 
of finding new uses for the substance that 
the surplus might be cut down and the 
revenues enhanced. 

Brazil is one of the two large rubber-pro- 
ducing countries. Through an excise tax 
the Brazilian rubber states defray prac- 
tically all of their expenses. Now they are 
in financial straits on account of the slump 
in rubber. But for the coffee valorization 
scheme the Brazilian coffee states would 
be bankrupt today. 

Chile has a monopoly of the world’s 
supply of odoriferous nitrate. From the 
export tax of ten dollars a ton Chile de- 
rives a revenue of thirty million dollars a 
year. This export tax and the sale of 
public nitrate lands supply eighty-five per 
cent of the national income. Of late the 
Chilean government’s outgo has increased 
faster than its one source of income. De- 
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spite the nitrate monopoly, immensely, 
remunerative, Chile is in the financial! 
doldrums today. 

When the wheat crop fails in the Da 
kotas, the two states are very poor. Suc- 
cessive corn and cotton failures hav: 
reduced Oklahoma to an economic skeleton. 
A wheat failure in Canada’s prairie prov 
inces would be a calamity. 

These examples are cited to show th¢ 
dangers confronting a commonwealth that 
depends largely upon one single product 
for its sustenance. Variety is the spice of 
life: variety, also, is economic strength. 
The variety of its products is the West’s 
best Insurance against serious setbacks. 
The West produces gold, copper, silver, 
lead, tin, petroleum; its metal and oil out 
put is second only to the products of its 
forests; its streams supply the world with 
salmon; from the fifty-bushel wheat fields 
of Walla Walla and the Palouse hills, from 
the apple orchards of the Columbia to the 
oranges, dates, figs and cotton plants of 
California and Arizona its farms produce 
every species of crop grown in the tem- 
perate and subtropical zones. The West 
has many baskets, and each basket is filled 
with a different assortment of eggs. 

This enumeration is not made as an idle 
boast. It is repeated to emphasize the 


fact of the West’s strong economic position, 
an entrenched position even less open to 
than 


attack the diversified industries of 


France. 
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When Speculators Walk the Plank 


BB tide in the financial affairs of the 

Far West was reached during the 
third quarter of 1913. In August and Sep- 
tember building permits and bank clear- 
ings reached the lowest point of the year. 
From Prince Rupert to the Mexican line 
the timid dollar clung with beak and claw 
to the steel sides of the bank vaults. But 
the good ship Business was not left on thi 
shoals by the receding tide. It lightened 
its cargo. It made the speculators walk the 
plank. They are still hiking through the 
mud flats, wet and weary, striving to reach 

















solid bottom and a dry union suit. And 
the good ship Business, relieved of the 
burden that caused the Plimsoll mark to be 
covered, is standing safely out to sea be- 
yond the breakers. 

Land speculation is the inevitable accom- 
paniment of rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. A prolonged period of uninter- 
rupted activity always induces the opti- 
mistic speculator to exceed the speed limit, 
to push values to fictitious figures. That’s 
what happened in the Far West. The 
speculator discounted and rediscounted the 
future. Now his inverted pyramid has 
tumbled about his ears. Land values 
everywhere have come down to a solid 
conservative basis. Bargains abound, and 
not a few of them are being picked up 
rapidly by the wise men from the East. 

One of the best results of the summer’s 
tight money has been the strangling of 
those super-greedy speculators who, not 
satisfied with the legitimate profits arising 
from the subdivision and retailing of land, 
capitalized the prospective increment and 
sold stock to the gullible. In California 
these stock-selling subdividers succeeded 
in sidetracking the Blue Sky law through 
the referendum, but they could not side- 
track the financial stringency. It fell upon 
them silentiy, crushed them and beckoned 
to the constable to remove the fiscal re- 
mains. 

The fall housecleaning was a blessing in 
disguise. Though it deranged normal 
business activities for a while, the period 
of acute stringency was short, lasted barely 
two months. Legitimate business in the 
West has been gathering headway since 
October. It enters the new year healthy, 
sound, ready for the big things the next 
decade has in store for the West. 








The Bird in the Hand 


HE output of logs in the Pacific North- 
west decreased rapidly this fall and 
early winter. Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Missouri, hit below the corn belt by the 
summer’s drought, curtailed their lumber 
purchases. Shipments to California fell 
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off, though the prosperous copper states 
of the Southwest increased their orders. 
When the slump came the loggers and mill- 
men did what they have been doing for 
some years: gazed hopefully, longingly, 
at the Atlantic Coast market through the 
Culebra Cut. Some of the double-dyed 
Canal enthusiasts tried to cheer themselves 
by the assertion that before very long 
Pacific lumber carriers would go through 
the Panama Canal and ascend the Missis- 
sippi to the corn belt without breaking 
bulk. Maybe they will—some day when 
the prophets go about on wings and have 
nothing to do but play the harp all day long. 

A bird in the hand is worth ten in the 
bush. In the case of the Pacific Coast 
lumbermen, however, the ten birds east 
of the Mississippi are not in the bush at all. 
The Northern white pine and the Southern 
yellow pine manufacturers put salt on the 
tails of the flock long, long ago. The only 
bird which the Pacific lumbermen own in 
fee, free of encumbrance, is the one that 
sings in the cage on their front porch. 

Oregon, Washington and Idaho con- 
sume one-third of the Northwest’s lumber 
output. There is room for a hundred thou- 
sand farms on the cut-over lands of the 
Northwest, and each new farm needs lum- 
ber in a dozen forms. Furthermore, each 
new farm will support a new family in 
town. The big lumber concerns could well 
afford to give away their stump lands in 
small tracts to actual settlers and still come 
out ahead. In southwestern Washington 
they are actively helping to attract new 
farmers and to finance new settlers. They 
are beginning to realize that it is better 
and cheaper, brings more permanent profit, 
to set up an incubator in the backyard than 
to snoop around the other fellow’s premises 
for more birds. 

California takes another third of the 
Northwest’s lumber production. Every 
time Seattle, Portland, Tacoma or Spokane 
buy a car of California oranges, nuts or 
raisins, they stimulate the California market 
for the products of the Northwestern woods; 
every time the money for a trainload of 
California commodities comes back from 
the East, the Northwest receives a slice 
of the proceeds for its lumber, salmon and 
wool. The interests of the Pacific Slope are 
identical; from San Diego to Alaska the 
welfare of one unit depends largely upon 
the good health of the other units. 
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The bird in the hand lays eggs. It is 
better to hatch these eggs, to stimulate 
the growth of the home market, than to 
waste money, time and energy in setting 
snares for the lumber market on the At- 
lantic. 











The Homesteader’s Moses 


LEVEN Western states contain ap- 

proximately 330 million acres of public 
land. One half of this area is still unsur- 
veyed. The whole lies as the Lord made it, 
raw, untouched. 

These are large, hopeful figures. A terri- 
tory covering one-fifth the area of the 
country, exceeding in size the aggregate 
of half a dozen Mississippi valley states, is 
still awaiting owners. It is being taken 
up at the rate of ten million acres a year, 
proof that not all of this silent land is 
worthless. 

“Isn’t there somewhere in this empire 
one little quarter-section for me?” Thou- 
sands of men are asking this question. , 

There is, but how are you going to find 
it? Most of the land is remote, far from 
railroads. The owner gives no information 
concerning its character or desirability. 
The Land Office issues maps showing the 
available land in a given district. White 
sections are open, shaded sections not open 
to entry; that is the sum total of official 
information. The land may be a swamp 
or as dry as a bone, may lie on top of a 
snow peak or, a wall of igneous rock, stand 
wholly on end, but the maps do not tell. 

There is a way to find out, though. Pro- 
fessional “locators” hover around every 
Land Office. They profess to know all 
about the government’s land, but the gov- 
ernment knows nothing about them. For 
one dollar an acre they are willing to part 
with their knowledge, to lead the home- 
steader to a district in which milk and 
honey flow. Perhaps cactus milk and a 
comb of wild honey may be found in these 
dollar-an-acre regions, should you search 
long and diligently, but usually a more 
essential element, plain unadorned water, 
is wholly lacking. The locating Moses 


(Continued on page 178) 
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leads the homesteader into the desert, but 
quite often he forgets to leave the rod that 
causes the water to gush from the rocks. 
In which case the homesteader loses his 
money, his time and his confidence in 
human nature. 

The professional land locator is a sell 
appointed agent of the Interior Depart- 
ment. He performs a service which the 
Department cannot or will not render, 
though it ought to, and for his services he 
is entitled to a remuneration. But the 
business needs regulation, supervision. 
Temptation is great, the average home- 
steader’s ignorance colossal. The dollar 
per acre is paid whether the homesteader 
obtains good land or land that is worse 
than worthless. Thousands of men have 
been cheated, thousands more will be de- 
frauded in future by locators with horny, 
calloused consciences unless the govern- 
ment elects to give the landseeker the pro- 
tection he deserves. It can be done at 
small expense. Allow only licensed lo- 
cators access to the Land Office records; 
oblige them to file, at frequent intervals, 
lists of homesteaders they have located, 
giving detailed description of each tract of 
land. Take the license from them and put 
them out of business whenever a home- 
steader’s complaint of misrepresentation 
and fraud is upheld by the investigation of 
a field agent. It can be done, it should 
be done unless the government is willing 
to employ salaried land scouts and charge 
the cost of the service against the land they 
select. 
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Carrying Mail for Seven a Month 


APAN built up a large merchant marine 

by systematic, continued encourage- 
ment of its shipping. In this laudable 
effort Japan has the sympathy and the 
assistance of that benevolent, unselfish 
old gentleman, our soft-hearted Uncle 
Samuel. Japan subsidizes its liners, prac- 
tices veiled discrimination against ships 
under foreign flags. Like all other mari- 
time nations, Japan tries to cut the cost 
of its steamers’ operations, throws business 
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The greatest repertoire 
of music in all the world 
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This book of Victor Records will give you a clear 
and definite understanding of exactly what the Victor or 
Victrola will bring to you. 

It will place before you simply and convincingly the title of 
#7 very nearly every musical composition you ever heard of. It will 
help you to an easy familiarity with all the great composers. It will 
place before you definite and positive knowledge as to the exact 
music in the repertoire of the world’s greatest artists. It will make 
clear to you just how easily all the music of all the world can 
become an interesting and helpful part of your every-day life in 
your own home. 


Music is the only universal language, It attracts everyone— 


the French, the German, the Russian, the Italian, the Englishman 
Individual taste 


are all capable of enjoying exactly the same music. 
however, varies; but with a Victor and its vast 
repertoire of music, which is the nearest approach 
to all the music of all the world, every musical 
longing is satisfied. 

This book of Victor Records costs us more than 


$100,000 every year, but we will gladly give you a copy Le 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 














Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








































/™ Ask any Victor dealer, or write to us. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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their way whenever it can. In this enter- 
prise Japan has the assistance of soft- 
headed Uncle Sam who recently, to save 
a few hundred dollars, gave the carrying 
of the mail between San Francisco and 
Honolulu to a Japanese line. 

The American government pays no ship 
subsidies. On the contrary, through its 
archaic navigation laws it increases the 
operating expenses of American shipping 
far beyond the cost of running foreign 
liners. Having increased the cost of oper- 
ating ships under its own flags, the gov- 
ernment turns around and gives its busi- 
ness to subsidized foreign liners because 
they do the work for less money. Coal is 
now being carried from the Atlantic to the 
naval depots on the Pacific in foreign bot- 
toms manned by Asiatic crews. American 
steamers, compelled to hire white sailors, 
had no show. 

If mail is to be carried between San 
Francisco and Honolulu by Japanese be- 
cause they work for less money, why not 
extend the principle and replace all our 
letter carriers with seven-dollar-a-month 
orientals? 
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The Modern Trail-Blazer 


UMP irrigation is made easy by the 

electric motor. Throwing a switch that 
starts the water running, the farmer de- 
parts about his multitudinous duties, se- 
cure in the knowledge that the motor will 
neither balk not backfire. The silent cur- 
rent saves him time, labor and worry. 

In California’s great central valley a 
hydro-electric company recently built a 
power line eighteen miles long to serve 
a single consumer. The company is not a 
philanthropic institution. It did not string 
eighteen miles of costly copper wires to 
brighten the life of a lonely rancher. With 
the long power line it blazed the trail for 
new settlers, for more business. It knew 
from experience that the pumping-plant 
and the farm-house follow the power line. 
Nor was it disappointed. Within a year 
twenty-two new pumping plants were in- 
stalled along the route of the current, 
proving anew the fact that, as a settle- 


The Pulse of the West 








ment-inducing factor, the copper wire is 
second only to the steel rail. 

In the application of the electric current 
to the daily tasks the West is far ahead of 
the East, ahead of the world, for that 
matter. Barely one-third of the houses in 
the East and Middle West are wired for 
electric light. On the Pacific Coast ninety- 
five per cent of the houses are equipped for 
electric illumination; in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena the proportion rises to ninety- 
eight per cent. Notwithstanding cheap 
convenient fuel oil, California has a larger 
proportion of industrial establishments 
which buy current from central stations 
instead of generating their own power than 
any other state. 

There will be no Palace of Electricity at 
the San Francisco Exposition. The entire 
fair will be an exhibition of the electric 
current’s manifold applications. — Elec- 
tricity in use, electricity the servant, not 
electricity on parade, will be the outstand- 
ing feature of the Exposition. 








Freight Rates and the Starved Mule 


UTTER is carried from New Zealand 

to Vancouver by steamer, from Van- 
couver to Toronto and Montreal by car, 
a combined water and rail haul of eight 
thousand miles, for two cents a pound. 
According to the investigations of the 
Bureau of Markets it costs four cents to 
carry a pound of butter from the retail 
store to the consumer’s kitchen. Yet they 
say that the railroads are responsible for 
the high cost of living. Nor does it profit 
the housewife to go to her store and carry 
the butter home in a basket. She pays the 
four-cent local freight just the same. 

However, the remarkable aspect is not 
the low cost of the eight-thousand-mile 
haul, but the fact that perishable produce 
can be shipped this distance at all. The 
efficiency of the service is far more impor- 
tant than the low rate. 

Two years ago Spokane took a day and a 
night off. Waxed its principal street and 
danced with joy and redfire. A great vic- 
tory had been won, freight rates were com- 
ing down and the cost of living with them. 
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|. Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Soup Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
c “A Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
- Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
I say to needless Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
1 Campbell's Soups Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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are of this good 


Aa half your toubles Look for the red-and-white label 


You’d know Campbell’s Tomato Soup with 
your eyes shut. 

You’d know it from other tomato soups by its fragrant 
aroma, its delightful racy flavor and its wholesomeness. 

It is cooked just enough. It is not over-sweet. It has 
the smacking relish of a sound red-ripe tomato fresh- 
picked and perfectly seasoned. 

Blended with other choice materials, according to the 
exclusive Campbell formula, it combines delicacy with a 
nourishing richness peculiar to itself. 

In short, there’s no tomato soup like Campbell’s. 
Why not enjoy it again today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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The next day a leading jobber, through the 
press, warned the good people of Spokane 
not to expect a reduction in the cost of 
necessities. In the aggregate, he said, the 
saving to the jobbers would be large, but it 
could have no effect on retail prices. On 
a tent, he explained, among many other 
items, the lower rate effected a saving of 
eleven cents; on a pair of shoes the reduc- 
tion would be less than a cent and a half. 

Variations in freight rates, up or down, 
have no noticeable effect on retail prices, 
but they do have a tremendous effect on 
the most important feature of modern 
transportation service, on its efficiency. 
A cut of one cent in the rail-and-water rate 
on New Zealand butter, for instance, 
would never reach the consumer. The To- 
ronto selling price would not be affected, 
but the shipment of butter from New Zea- 
land would cease, following a rate reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent. The carriers could 
not handle the business and pay expenses. 





















The railroads have been asking for per- 
mission to make a horizontal increase oj 
less than eight per cent in some of their 
freight rates. The consumer will not bear 
all of the burden of this increase; most of 
it will come out of the margins of the mid- 
dlemen. Shall this increase be granted the 
carriers? Their wages, material, supplies, 
taxes are going up, money costs more. The 
gap between operating revenue and oper- 
ating expenses is shrinking steadily. De- 
nial of the increase will not bankrupt the 
railroads, but it must inevitably impair 
the efficiency of the service they render. 


And it is the efficiency of the transporta- 


tion service, not an increase of eight per 
cent in the size of some freight bills, that 
is of the greater importance to the con- 
sumer. 

The teamster who puts his mule on half 
rations and double its load may reach the 
top of the hill, but he’ll be a long time get- 
ting there. 

















From all reports, the early pioneers came 


honestly by the name of Paleface 























N a metropolitan power-house 

there must be generators large 
enough to furnish millions of 
lights and provide electrical cur- 
rent for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine with 
the power of tens of thousands 
of horses is energized by an 
unobtrusive little dynamo, 
which is technically known as 
an “exciter.” 


This exciter by its electric im- 
pulse through all the coils of the 
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The Energizer of Business 









generator bringsthe whole mech- 
anism into life and activity. 


A similar service is performed 
for the great agencies of business 
and industry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They carry 
the currents of communication 
everywhere to energize our 
intricate social and business 
mechanism. 


United for universal service, 
Bell Telephones give maximum 
efficiency to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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THE MONTHS — 


A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
WORTH CORRALING 


























THE OLD MAN STAYS 


By HELEN PHELAN DAVIS 


What say? First of January? 

An’ you orter be back there ? 

Why, son, is it really winter 

Anywhere ? 

Sun a-shinin’ warm an’ bright, 

An’ sech air! 

Roses bloomin’ in the garden, 

An’ oh, say! 

Ain’t them calla lily hedges jest a sight? 
An’ the 
Geraniums climbin’ to a height 
Of about ten feet, I reckon; 
No sech little spindlin’ runts 
As yer mother used to coddle 





gay 





In a pot, 

Back in Michigan in winter 

I guess not, 

These ’ere plants are doin’ stunts. 
An’ the vine that climbs an’ flaunts 
In long sprays 

Purple, ain’t they? Well, sit 

I'd go quite a ways 

Jest to see that. It’s the one 

Has the funny Dago name 
Booganviller, or some sech 

That I never can remember. 

All the same, 

It’s the finest sight a-growin’, 

With the big white roses blowin’ 
There beside it, both a-runnin’ 

On a sort of a contraption, 

Like a porch without a roof on, 

An’ the cross-beams overhead 

Hold the vines up, let the sun through, 
An’ the moonlight—say/ the moonlight: 


, 


On a night 


When the sea-breeze 

Rustles gently through the palm trees, 
An’ a mockin’ bird sings 
Twittery-like an’ low, 

Jest a-reassurin’ of the little mate that’s 
Sleepin’ near; 

An’ you hear, 

A-movin’ slow, 

The full ocean, tide a-boomin’ 

On the beach; 

See the dim old mountains loomin’; 
An’ you reach 

Your arms out, wishin’ as you used to when a boy 
You could hug the hull creation 

Jest fer joy; 

An’ a lot 

Of old-time feelin’s that you thought 
You’d plum fergot 

Rise up in you, till you think 

You couldnt ever bear no more 

Of sech beauty 

An’ not soar. 

Go back east in January? 

Git up in the icy mornin’, 

Thaw the pump out? 

Dig a path down to the woodpile, 
Through the snow ? 

Stamp your frost-nipped feet 

An’ blow 

On your blue and stiffened fingers: 
Leave the orange-blossom fragran¢ 
lor the chill breath of the blizzard: 
No, son, no. 

You go on back east without me; 
Jest you let yer daddy be. 

Southern Californy’s plenty good enough 
Fer me. 
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Johnson's 
Wood Dye 


In 17 shades—for the artis- 
tic coloring of wood — 


soft and hard. 
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Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


A complete finish and 
polish for all wood— 
Hoors, woodwork 

and furniture. 


SS 





Use the 
coupon for 
trial packages 
and FREE 
Instruction 
Book, 


“THE PROPER 
TREATMENT 
FOR FLOORS, 
WOODWORK 
AND 


FURNITURE” Wee ane ne 


PRESENT THIS COUPON TO YOUR DEALER IN PAINTS 


45c—Value FREE—45c 





S.C. Johnson 


& Son 


‘The Wood Finishing 
Authorities’’ 


Racine, Wisconsin 


To Paint, Hardware or Drug Dealer: Furnish the 
yoearer, free of all expense, with 


1—25c Instruction Book 
1—10c Bottle Johnson’s Wood 
1—10c Can Johnson’s Prapuved 


S.C. Johnson & Son, tac Wis. 
(Must be presented by an adult.) 8.1 
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The Month’s Rodeo 


























“The soldiers, in leathern waistcoats and leggins, were assembled .. 
alb. stood in a hastily constructed chapel of brush before 
under the command of Governor Neve and Captain Ortega, formed in a square, while the reverend father invoked 
the blessings of Heaven. Wiui these simple ceremonies was founded the city of Santa Barbara.”’—Histirical Extruct 














The beautiful facade of the Santa Barbara Mission. At 
this pointthe play depicts the reading, by Captain Ortega, 
of Father Serra’s first baptismal record at this place 





... Father Junipero Serra, clad in stole and 
a roughly-hewn table used as an altar. The soldiers, 


t 


Golden 
com- 


No incident of the 
State-wide celebration 
memorating the two hundredth 
Serra anniversary of the birth of 
By Junipero Serra was more effec- 
VircIntA WuiTMORE tive than the historical repro- 
duction given on the steps of the Santa Barbara 
Mission, Sunday, November 23, by the students of 
St. Anthony’s College. The drama, by Father 
Gliebe, ‘The Planting of the Cross,” faithfully repre 
sented a really great moment in the colorful life of 
California, the founding of the presidio of Santa 
Barbara, at which Father Serra officiated. The 
heart’s desire of the venerable priest was then the 
erection of a mission at the same place, and while 
this did not happen until two years after his death 
it eventually came to pass as he had designed; so 
earnest were the students in their impersonations; 
so correct each detail as to costuming and properties, 
there was fairly visualized for the vast audience 
that dramatic period whose significance is appre- 

ciated more and more as the years go by. 

Surely a splendid foundation on which to build 
a mighty state—the fearlessness and fine faith in 
God and man demonstrated by that little group of 

pioneers; none more notable than Junipero Serra 
A cross, presented by Mr. James Donahue, and 
unveiled on November 24, the actual date of Serra’s 
birth, has been placed in the enclosure before the 
Mission; being constructed of concrete this cross 
will doubtless stand as long as the monastery itself. 


Santa Barbara 
Honors 
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Two-Sixty Standard Model. The 
greatest motorcycle value ever achieved. 
7 H.P. Twin Equipped with Electric Head 
Light, Electric Tail Light, Electric 
Signal, Two Sets Storage Batteries and 
Corbin-Brown Rear-Drive Speedometer. Price $260.00. See Catalog for detailed description. 
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Sndign MOTOCYCLES 
FOR 1914 


60,000 brand-new red machines will go out over the Indian trails 
during the coming year—the greatest motorcycle production in the 
history of the industry. 

They will flash forth fully armed with “Thirty-Eight Betterments 
for 1914!” Armed with powerful and beautiful Electrical Equipment! 
Armed with a New Standard of Value which must completely overturn 
all contemporary ideas of motorcycle worth! 

All standard Indian models for 1914 come equipped with electric 
head light, electric tail light, two sets high amperage storage batteries, 
electric signal and Corbin-Brown rear drive speedometer. | 

You cannot fully realize the 1914 Indian without a thorough study of 
the 1914 Indian Catalog. It makes plain a host of compelling Indian facts 
that everyone — dealer, rider, all motorcycle-interested men — can con- 
sider to their real profit. Write for the 1914 Indian Catalog L—the most 
interesting volume of motorcycle literature you’ve ever read. 

1914 Indians are being demonstrated by 2,500 dealers the world over. 


The 1914 line of Indian Motocycles consists of : 


AERC aA SOT VICD BOUL o:6 v.95 10:5,.0 014101 6)5. 4'05,6.9.66 0:6 6 5 s-o0 ss 0ee oie $200.00 
7 H.P. Twin Two-Twenty-Five, Regular Model.............. 225.00 
7 H.P. Twin Two-Sixty Standard Model..... .............64-. 260.00 
7 3.P. Twin Two Speed Regular Model ........6.066ccse0esces. 275.00 
7 H.P. Twin Two Speed Tourist Standard Model............... 300.00 
7 Fase CWI LARRE TRORGSCEN MOdEl. 6.55 ccc sncseweccsssescese . 260.00 
7 H.P. Twin Hendee Special Model (with Electric Starter)...... 325.00 


Prices F.O.B. Factory 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA TORONTO LONDON 


<< FHE-SIEENT-WDITAN-GRRE 
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The Month’s Rodeo 











COPYRIGHT BY A. C. HEIDRICK 
California, land of the open-air life, country of festivals, domain of the spirit of Carnival, has shown that it is the 
home, also, of the spirit of spontaneous and fervent religious faith. For the first time in the history of modern 
America, a great pilgrimage was made to the grave of one who, though not canonized as yet, is widely venerated 
as a saint. On November 23, at Carmel-by-the-Sea, in Monterey county, several thousand Catholics—men, 
women and children—most of them members of the Third Order of Franciscans—went from all parts of California 
to walk in processional, along trails worn through the Carmel forest by “the foot-steps of the padres,” to the 
tomb of Fray Junipero Serra, founder of the missions of California, pioneer of Western civilization, and true type 
of the sons of St. Francis. The oceasion was the bi-centennial anniversary of his birth, which occurred on 
November 24, 1713, at Petra, in Majorca, Spain. He died at Carmel Mission, August 28, 1784. The pilgrimage was 
so great a success that it is probable it will become an annual event. Hundreds of non-Catholies joined in the civic 
part of the celebration. The procession followed the same silver cross that Serra carried through the wilderness 
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San Francisco's oldest adobe has been saved asa permanent relic by the prompt patriotism of the California 
Historic Landmarks League, of which Congressman Joseph R. Knowland is president and Mrs. Laura Bride Powers 
secretary. These two League leaders, learning that the Government is to rebuild the Presidio, protested against 
the razing of the structure now known as the Officers’ Club and which has been the scene of social and political 
activity for more than a century. The War Department finally recognizing the adobe’s right to perpetual place, 
Mrs. Powers arranged a program for Noy. 24, Junipero Serra’s two-hundredth anniversary, when a bronze tablet 
was dedicated, commemorating the adobe’s service as army headquarters since 1776, under Spanish, Mexican and 
American rule; the tablet being unveiled by Miss Eleanor Knowland, assisted by Count Valle de Salazar, local 
consul for Spain, the 16th Infantry band playing “La Paloma.” Notable addresses were made by Dr. A. A. 
D'Ancona, president of the board of education, Henry Morse Stephens, of the University of California, and Zocth 
$. Eldredge, the historian. Military impressiveness was added by an infantry review, through the courtesy of 
Colonel Walter L. Finley, commander at the Presidio. The adobe has an interesting history. Its site was selecte 
and a temporary structure of mud and branches erected in July, 1776, by Lieut. José Moraga and Fathers Pa! 
and Cambon of the Order of St. Francis. Moraga, with the padres and a party of sixteen soldiers, mulete: 
servants and colonists’ families, left Monterey June 17 and halted at the site of the Mission Dolores in 
Francisco. They were the first white occupants of the peninsula. The lieutenant and his party, after a month's 
labor cutting timbers for the Mission, proceeded to the port entrance, and on Sept. 17 the Presidio was dedicated 
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Thank the 


“a | Premier Burley Soil 


One of the Burley Tobacco Companys 
“City Club” Farms—The Premier Soi, 


—for the finest pipe and cigarette smoke you know 


—For the finest Burley smoke ever sold 
in a 10-cent tin—City Club. 

Thank the famous Blue Grass sod of 
Kentucky, rich in limestone, and washed 
by those crystal- -like rivers and brooks 
from Kentucky’s hillside slopes. 

For this is the soil that grows The 
Precious White Burley that goes into 
City Club. 

It is known as The Premier Burley Soil, 
because no other earth grows another 
tobacco like it. 


We use the cream of the crops from 
200,000 acres of this soil. We grade this 
tobacco in our own warehouse—the larg- 
est in the world. We pick out the King 
Leaf for City Club. Seldom more than 
10 per cent comes up to this standard. 
But we use nothing else. That’s why 
City Club is the Premier Brand. 

There’s an extensive range of quality 
in Burleys. Try the King Leaffrom The 
Premier Soil and see if you’ve smoked 
the best. 


The Premier Quality Smoke 


We who grow this famous Burley form the company that manu- 
factures it for you. The pride of ownership is in it. 

We own the land. We grow the tobacco. We have the 
finest Kentucky Bluegrass Burley tobacco to select from. 
Nothing but the KING LEAF goes into CITY CLUB. 
The KING LEAF has no bite. Quality is the reason. 

If your dealer has not received his supply, send your name and 
address and your dealer’s, enclosing 16 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing and packing, and get ¢wo 10-cent tins—20 cents’ 

One Tin Makes worth-—try it. Dealers are authorized to refund money to any smoker 


YouaLife Member not satisfied that “CITY CLUB” IS BETTER. 
Address 28 Caidwell Street 
any Ine 
Organization in the a (23) 


Burley DebaceoComp 
e \ ©€ 474 »ws\ 1?’ — 


psc City Club 
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GROWERS & MANUFACTURERS OF CITY CL Wh. 
LOVISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Largest Indep a t Tob: 
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The Big Creek Dam, located in the Sierra Nevada about 60 miles from Fresno in Fresno county, California, was 
begun about a year ago by the Stone & Webster Construction Co., of Boston, for the Pacifie Light & Power 
Corporation. It cost twelve million dollars and entailed building of mountain railroad 56 miles long, 125 miles of 
wagon-road and six miles of 12-foot tunnel through solid rock. The water drops over 2000 feet in steel pipes, affording 
a pressure of 1000 pounds to the inch. Sixty thousand men were employed in the construction. The transmission lin: 
runs to Los Angeles, furnishing light and power for that city. This is believed to be the longest transmission line 
in the worid and contains «ight million pounds of aluninum. Two power-houses, fully equipped at a cost of over 
half a million dollars each, are completed. The wheels first started, conveying current to Los Angeles, Nov. 8, 1913 





SHADOW AND SUNSHINE THE ICONOCLASTS 
By CLARENCE EARLE FISHER By BERTON BRALEY 


She’s such a little, little bunch of life We said it couldn’t be done 

That I can’t understand it quite— But they just went ahead—and they’ve done it: 
When I come in from off the range, and wife Though the job was a staggering one 

Is packin’ her, an’ half in spite It is bully to see how they’ve run it. 
She says: “She’s got me tuckered, sure enough! They smashed all the tropical rules, 

It must be you in her—the fight, And the experts all said it would croak ’em, 
That makes her cry an’ holler so.” That’s tough | And called ’em all manner of fools, 

On me, but I expect she’s halfway right. But they thrived on the rules—when they brok« 
em. 


But maybe on the next trip in I see They conquered the rain and the heat 


With the force of their mind and their muscle; 
She squeals so happy when she looks at me Abolished the fly and the skeet, 

As if to say: ‘Hello old boy!” And taught the black brother to hustle! 
I gather wife close to my side an’ say: 


Her baby face all smiles an’ joy— 


We're proud of that Panama Gang, 

And the doubt that we had—we have hid it 
Since they tackled the job with a bang; 
she whispers with a kiss. It “couldn’t be done”—but they did it! 


“Maybe the storm cloud’s mine, but this 
Is where she’s mostly got your way’’- 


’ 


“Your’n too’ 
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smashed on the Yow have neglected to put on 
slippery curve 
ahead 


Weed Chains. 


_ You anxiously view the slippery 
curve ahead and have a mental 


il picture of your car smashed against a rock. 


Why nurse anxiety and coax calamity—why take such 


chances when you know 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 








Absolutely Prevent Skidding 


No other device has ever been 
invented that takes the place of 
Weed Chains. All kinds of ‘‘make- 
shifts’? have been tried—useless 
and worthless all. The real value 
of Weed Chains has been proven 
so often and so satisfactorily 
during the last ten years that 
there is no room for argument. 


They are slipped on in a moment 
without a jack. They don’t in- 
jure tires even as much as one 
little slip or skid. They never 
fail in an emergency and take 
up hardly any space when “3 
notin.use. Send for Book- 

let proving the efficiency, , 4 > 
economy and necessity of a 


Weed Chains. 


Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. ' 


28 Moore Street - 


« New York 


Manufactured for Canada by 
Dominion Chain Co., Limited—Head Office: Shaughnessy Bldg., Montreal, Cane 


mM 
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The Month’s Rodeo 





























PHOTOGRAPH BY R. J. WATERS 


Commercialized aviation is no longer a dream. It became a fact December 4, 1913. when Aviator Robert G 
Fowler, accompanied by Lineman R. S. Kitto, completed their patrol of the Great Western Power Company's 
transmission lines from Oroville to Oakland, California, a distance of 190 miles. The company’s hydro-electric 
plant is on the Feather river above Oroville. Leading from there to San Francisco bay is their transmission line, 
steel towers carrying six wires each charged with 110.000 volts of electric energy. This current goes to the large 
manufacturing enterprises around the bay and if it is off for the shortest time a great deal of waste results. The 
birdmen have been able to locate broken insulators from 1500 feet in the air. The plane driven by Fowler carries 
a lineman, set of tools and telephone set. It is possible to make a patrol in three hours that would take a crew 
of six men an entire day, The aeroplane, being independent of topographical conditions, has proved a success 








PHOTOGRAPH BY MRS. ALICE HARE 
Loyal to the traditions of the locality, the Santa Clara Woman's Club has decided to make its official home in t 
oldest adobe of the Santa Clara Valley. Through the efforts of Mrs. H. A. Myers, president, and her co-workers 
practical interest has been taken by valley citizens, and donations are being received for the purchase and presvr+ 
yation of this California landmark, which was built in 1790 by Franciscan friars and Indian converts 
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Quality Anything you need 
Is for your Health is 
Economy | Cheaper than Sickness 











So it is with a healthy and strong job 
of Finishing. 


Murphy varnish flows on easily and 
spreads itself to a uniform thickness: it 
does not need to be coddled and fussed 
with like a sick baby. 


It has life and vigor, and resistance to 
hard usage and bad weather. It holds on 
and does its work, year after year, and 
looks as fine and fit as an athlete. 


It does the job with fewer gallons and 
fewer days work and it cuts out the cost 
of many revarnishings. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


CALIFORNIA GLASS & PAINT CO., Los Angeles RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 


JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 


‘* td 

The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company “'WA%%; 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President = ic aco 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILL. 
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THE NEW-MADE MAN 


DRAWINGS BY FRANK KETTLEWELL 














And the sea could never catch him, he had grown so very spry; 











“TI have put the wonder-weather 


U<«€ “ 
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a soe, 
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And the wonder-crops together, And the little old Pacific Coast is good enough for me!” 
192 
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The leading Woman’s Shoe 
on the Pacific Coast 


must be a shoe that fits properly and 
combines faultless style with perfect 
wearing quality. 


The fulfilling of these requirements gives 


~Urz&DUNNCo 


Shoes for Women 


their unquestioned leadership in thisterritory. For more than 
thirty years Utz & Dunn Co’s complete line of high grade 
footwear has been the first choice of the women of the Coast. 


Some Representative Dealers: 
SanFrancisco, Philadelphia ShoeStore Albuquerque, N. M., C. May Bellingham, Wash., Montague & McHugh 
Los a Children’s Shoe Store Cheyenne, Wyo., Bon Shoe & Clo. Co. Walla Walla, Wash., Barrett Shoe Co. 
Oakland, Cal., Mesmer-Smith Co. Phoenix, Ariz., M. Goldwater & Bro. Salt Lake City, Hirschman Shoe Co. 
Sacramento, Cal., Lavenson’s, Inc. Bisbee, Ariz., Phelps Dodge Merc.Co. Ogden, Utah, Last & Thomas 
San Diego, Cal., Holzwasser, Inc. Douglas, Ariz., Phelps Dodge Merc. Co. Reno, Nev., Sunderland’s, Inc. 
Fresno, Cz.., Neil White Co. Prescott, Ariz., Bashford-Burmister Co. Boise, Idaho, C. C. Anderson & Co. 
Portland, Ore., Knight Shoe Co. Seattle, Seattle Dry Goods Co. Butte, Mont., T. J. Bennetts & Co. 
Salem, Ore., Oregon Shoe Co. Spokane, The Crescent Store Great Falls, Mont., J. E. Kenkel & Co. 
Astoria, Ore., M. S. Copeland & Co. Tacoma, Stone-Fisher Co. Helena, Mont., S. L. Smithers Co. 
Eugene, Ore., D. E. Yoran Everett, Wash., Home Shoe Store Billings, Mont., The Wanamaker Store 


For women with sensitive feet, we make and highly recommend 


Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 


“‘The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 


This er shoe is priced at $4.50 —_ is named in above list, write us for 
and $5.00. Other Utz & Dunn his name. We will also fe 
Co. shoes sell at $3.50 to $5.00. send our new book — 
If no dealer in your locality | Feet of an Active Woman.” 























toon CO., 222 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 


whether tourist or homeseeker. 
service is free. 


r Its organization covers the entire West and the 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. 


Stamps 


should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


desired. 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


Street, San Francisco. 


Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


Regarding Public Lands 


Attention is called to the paragraph of 
“The Pulse of the West” in this number 
entitled “The Homesteaders’ Moses.” 
Many of the enquirers who write to this 
Service Bureau are concerned with the sub- 
ject of that paragraph. 


Two Young Men and $1000 

Q. As a regular reader of SUNSET, even 
if I am 3000 miles away, I wish some help- 
ful information. 

To what particular part of Arizona 
would you advise two young men to go for 
the purpose of starting in fruit growing or 
farming, with likelihood of branching into 
cattle later? We won’t be backed with a 
stock company, but have probably $1000 
between the two with ambition and integ- 
rity galore. Do you suppose we could get 
a small start on what we have? I under- 
stand crops are grown the year around in 
some sections of Arizona.—W. M., Toronto, 
CANADA. 

A. A thousand dollars is a mighty small 
amount with which to start an irrigated 
farm, but if you are both husky and not 
afraid of manual labor, it may be sufficient 
to give you a start. It will be hard, dusty, 
hot pulling fora time, though. If you have 
the grit to stick it out, the effort is justified 
by the reward, however. 

Considering the size of your capital, fruit 
growing or cattle raising is out of the ques- 
tion at the start. So is the purchase of 
land. Anyway, it is inadvisable for persons 
ignorant of conditions to buy at once. A 
better plan is to lease a small piece of 
ground already in cultivation and to ac- 
quire experience on it while making a living. 
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We would advise you to go either to 
Phoenix or Mesa in February, lease ten or 
fifteen acres, put up a tent, buy or rent a 
horse and the necessary implements, put 
part of the land into Egyptian cotton and 
the rest into cantaloupes or a similar crop 
that will bring quick returns. 

The rent of ten acres will probably be 
about $150, though you may be able to 
obtain a tract on shares, the owner supply- 
ing stock, implements and seed. If that is 
the case, and if the owner can use part of 
your labor time on his ranch, the drain on 
your capital will be less. If you pay cash 
rent for fifteen acres, if you buy tent, fur- 
nishings, stock, implements, seed, etc., you 
will have to do outside labor to pay living 
expenses until the first crop returns begin 
to come in. Ten acres of Egyptian cotton 
will cost $160 up to the time of picking. 
Picking and ginning can be financed through 
a crop mortgage. Considering your inex- 
perience, a profit of $50 an acre on cotton 
would be’ a good return. Cantaloupes 
ought to return the same amount earlier in 
the season. If you make a bare living and 
get a fair part of your capital back at the 
end of the first season, you will be doing 
well. You will have gained invaluable ex- 
perience, will have made connections with 
men of money and standing, will have estab- 
lished credit and laid a foundation for future 
operations. Irrigation farming on a 
small capital is not a picnic, but you per- 
spire and your back aches for the benefit 
of your own pocket, not for the bank 
account of some other man. 

Eucalyptus Plantations 

Q. Quite a number of years ago you pub- 
lished an account of a Los Angeles corpora- 
tion engaged in the raising of eucalyptus 
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PYRENE FIRE EXTINGUISHER PROVIDES PHYSICAL PROTECTION 

















{ONE QUART FIRE EXTINGUISHER] | 
INSPECTED By 
WHDERWRITERS LABORATORIES IN ! 
puMPTYPE one 44478 || 


TURN HANDLE TO LEFT | 
WORK LIKE APUMP | 














EXTINGUISHERS 


Reduce Automobile 
Insurance Premiums 


The AATNA Accident and 
Liability Company and 
The Automobile Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Recognizing that allowance in rate of insur- 

q ance should be made on automobiles as well 
as any other fire risk, for apparatus that re- 
duces the fire loss, the two above named com- 
panies now offer 


A substantial reduction in rate of Fire 
Insurance on automobiles properly 
equipped with Pyrene Fire Extinguishers, 
one-quart, pump type, approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


q 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are the only 
one-quart fire extinguishers included in the lists of approved Fire 
Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 














PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 


Alton Cincinnati Jacksonville Phoenix 


Atlanta Cleveland Louisville Pittsburgh 

Baltimore Dayton Memphis Richmond 

Boston Denver Milwaukee St. Louis 

Bridgeport Detroit New Orleans St. Paul 

Buffalo Duluth Norfolk Salt Lake City 

Chicago Honolulu Oklahoma City San Antonio 
York, Neb. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
GORHAM ENGINEERING CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 











2} HETNA-AUTO INSURANCE PROVIDES MONETARY PROTECTION 
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wood and the converting of same into lum- 
ber at the mill they intended to establish in 
the San Joaquin valley at the place where 
they had purchased much land to plant to 
trees. Will you inform me whether this 
firm is still doing business?-—Mrs. W. W. 
W., VALLEJO, CAL. 

A. The concern you refer to has gone 
out of business. When the short-lived 
eucalyptus boom collapsed, nearly all of 
the companies organized to exploit the new 
short-cut to wealth by way of the eucalyptus 
grove went under. A great many of them 
were organized to dispose of land that was 
almost worthless, to obtain large prices for 
it by offering it under the disguise of a 
eucalyptus plantation. Salt marshes, al- 
kali land, land submerged and land bone 
dry, all manner of waste land was palmed 
off on the public. And those promoters who 
had real groves on good land vastly exagger- 
ated the profits to be derived from the sale 
of lumber at the end of five or ten years. As 
a result of these practices, the bottom 
dropped out of the market for eucalyptus 
groves, the eucalyptus concerns went to the 
wall and their promoters sought other fields. 

However, eucalyptus planting is con- 
tinuing on a fairly large scale throughout 
California, but not for speculative purposes. 
Eucalyptus lumber in time will be a most 
valuable product of the state, but its exact 
value as an investment only time can tell. 

Equable Winter Climate 


Q. I write to ask information as to some 
of the best places on the southern California 
coast to spend the winter with a family of 
children where they can almost live out- 
doors. I want a nice location, good town 
with good schools and above all even, mild 
temperature—Mrs. E. M. M., Mounp 
City, Mo. 

A. Santa Barbara, 120 miles north of 
Los Angeles, is beautifully situated between 
the sheltering arm of the Santa Ynez moun- 
tains and the Santa Barbara channel. San 
Diego, about the same distance south of 
Los Angeles, lies on the bay of the same 
name. Both cities have excellent schools 
and very mild, equable winter temperatures. 

To the west and south of Los Angeles, 
distant fourteen to twenty miles, lies a chain 
of seashore communities connected with 
Los Angeles by a trolley system unsurpassed 
in the speed, rapidity, comfort and fre- 
quency of its service. Santa Monica, Re- 
dondo Beach and Long Beach are the three 
largest of these communities. All three 
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have excellent, thoroughly modern high and 
grammar schools, mild winter climate and a 
wide choice of good hotels, furnished houses 
and up-to-date apartments. 


California Oil Situation 


Q. I want some information regarding 
the present condition of oil development in 
California—W. T. S., Bittivcs, Mont. 

A. The 1913 production of oil in Cali- 
fornia is the largest on record and promises 
to exceed 100,000,000 barrels, as against 
87,000,000 barrels in 1912. ‘The greatest 
increase in production came during the last 
half of 1913, when a dozen gushers were 
brought in in the prolific Midway field. The 
Lost Hills and the Fullerton-La Brea fields 
likewise contributed heavily to the increased 
output. : 

The outstanding feature of the California 
petroleum situation is the tremendous gain 
in the production of light oil suitable for 
refining purposes. Today the state pro- 
duces more oil above 21 degrees Beaume 
than heavy fuel oil. Despite this fact the 
price of light oil has been holding up re- 
markably well. In the Midway the field 
price in November was 50 cents a barrel for 
oil of 22 to 24 degrees, with 5 cents more for 
each two degrees additional. In the fuel 
oil market conditions are not as good. After 
refining, a large part of the high-gravity oil 
enters the fuel market as residuum and com- 
petes with the heavy crude. Stocks now 
exceed fifty million barrels, but fortu- 
nately consumption of fuel oil has kept pace 
with the increasing supply. As a result the 
Agency was able to pay its members 3614 
cents per barrel in September, as against 30 
cents the same month of 1912. Still, even 
at 36 cents the revenue is insufficient to pay 
more than expenses. That fuel oil in the 
future will bring better prices is certain, but 
opinions among the operators differ radically 
as to the probable speed of the increase in 
price. 

The State Mineralogist, Ferry Building, 
San Francisco, Cal., has just issued a com- 
prehensive volume on Petroleum in Cali- 
fornia. 


Health and College 


Q. Myself and family expect to remove 
to California in the near future and our 
place of locating will be determined by 
First—the healthfulness of the place with 
special reference to asthma and, Second— 
educational advantages beyond the high 


school. We prefer a small city of 3000 to 
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The Efficient Way? 
The Simple Way? 
. The Money-Saving Way? 
; The “Y and E” Way 


“*Y and E” Transfer Systems, 
adapted to every business and every 
kind of fileable matter, are simple, 
efficient, workable under all condi- 
tions. They prevent present confu- 
sion and future trouble. There’s no 
blocking of aisles with boxes, no scat- 
tered letters, no hopeless confusion, 
no getting folders mixed up to cause 
future trouble. 


Transferring by ““Y and E’’ Meth- 
__ ods is done smoothly, quickly, in a 
Hing Tewsee / fraction of the time you've always 
Rees | | thought necessary, and with an actual 

| saving of money. 


j 


£ 


And later—one, two, ten years— 
when you want any letter that ever was 
filed, you’ ll get it in two minutes—as 
quickly as you get the one filed today, 
if indexed by the latest ““Y and E’? way. 


How simple, how efficient, /ow 
Pa | economical is the ‘“Y and E”’ way, you'll 


realize if you will read our book, 


Transferring Time « rm rn 


and Records’’ 


Supplies Mailed free if requested on your busi- 


ness letterhead. 


for all kinds of records YAWMAN «0 FRBEMFG.@. ! 
175 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch stores in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Newark, N. J., Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Oakland and Los Angeles. Agents and dealers in 
all cities. Look us up. In Canada, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

We make 


Filing Systems “Leaders of the World” in Filing 
for All Purposes Systems and Business Equipment 
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15,000. Will have some means to invest 
in income property and expect to make 
California our permanent home.— L. J. B., 
Ames, Iowa. 

A. Asthmatic people find relief in a dry, 
warm climate low in humidity. Most of the 
interior cities of California answer these 
requirements, but your second condition 
narrows the choice. Palo Alto, the seat of 
Leland Stanford University, on the east 
slope of the Santa Cruz range, has dry, 
warm summers and mild winters. The 
University is fifteen miles by electric or 
steam lines from the foot-hill town of Los 
Gatos, which has considerable reputation 
as a resort for sufferers from asthma. In the 
southern part of the state Pomona and Red- 
lands both fulfil your conditions. In 1910 
both had approximately 10,000 inhabitants; 
both have long warm dry summers and 
mild winters; both are located in the orange 
belt and connected with Los Angeles by 
railroad and electric cars. Both have ex- 
cellent high schools and both have colleges 
providing a higher education. A short dis- 
tance southeast of the two places lies the 
Coachella valley, a part of the Colorado 
Desert, with an annual rainfall of less than 
three inches, whose climate gives imme- 
diate relief even in the worst attacks of 
asthma. 

The Coachella Valley 

Q. I am anxious to get all the reliable 
information with reference to lands and 
their value, climate, rainfall and disad- 
vantages of the Coachella valley in south- 
ern California. How does it compare with 
the Imperial valley? Is there any gravity 
system of irrigation or is cultivation de- 
pendent on artesian wells? What is the 
distance from Los Angeles? What is the 
range of temperature? Any _ cyclonic 
storms? In last year’s extra bad freeze did 
it hurt the citrus fruits in this valleyPp— 
A. H. D., PuLLMAN, WASH. 

A. The Coachella valley is an arm of 
the Colorado Desert lying between the San 
Bernardino and the San Jacinto mountains, 
both ranges more than 10,000 feet high. 
The distance from Los Angeles to the town 
of Coachella is 134 miles. The climate is of 
the typical desert variety, with an annual 
average rainfall of a little more than two 
inches. The daily range of temperature is 
great both summer and winter. During 
July, August and early September the tem- 
perature often rises to 106 or 108, dropping 
at night to 60 or 65. The winter climate is 
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ideal, a third crop of figs often ripening aftcr 
Christmas. The discomfort caused by the 
heat of the three summer months is, of 
course, a disadvantage though invalids 
suffering from Bright’s disease, tuberculosis 
and asthma thrive in it at the Palm Spring 
Sanatorium. 

The price of land varies greatly according 
to proximity to railroads and towns, location 
and improvements. A good deal of raw 
land can still be had at prices ranging from 
$35 an acre upward. Improved ranches are 
held as high as $300 an acre. A few relin- 
quishments can be bought and the Southern 
Pacific Company still owns a part of its land 
grant. The railroad land is for sale. 

The Imperial valley irrigated district 
covers the center of the Colorado basin’s 
broad plain. The Coachella valley is the 
northern arm of the basin reaching between 
the mountain ranges to the low pass .into 
the San Bernardino valley. The soil of the 
Imperial valley varies greatly; the Coachella 
valley soil is practically homogeneous, a uni- 
form sandy loam, easily cultivated and re- 
taining water well. The climate of the two 
regions is practically identical, except that 
the summer nights in the Coachella valley, 
owing to the proximity of the mountains, 
are cooler and the wind movement is greater. 
There is no gravity irrigation system. 
Artesian and pumping wells supply the 
water. In the southern end of the valley, 
toward the Salton Sea, the soil is more 
alkaline than in the higher north end. 
Cyclonic storms are unknown. The frost 
last year was universal. The limited num- 
ber of citrus trees in the Coachella valley 
was caught and the crop damaged, but the 
trees themselves escaped serious injury. 

The Water Supply paper No. 225 of the 
Geological Survey gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the valley’s water resources. The 
paper is out of print, but perhaps the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
may have a few copies for sale. 

The summer heat is the valley’s worst 
drawback, but this heat enables the ranchers 
to put early vegetables, fruits and grapes . 
on the markets before any other district, 
thus assuring them the highest prices. 
Moreover, the effect of the heat is mitigated 
by the boon of refreshing sleep made pos- 
sible by the cool nights. 


Real Estate Prices 


Q. We are hoping to go West and are de- 
sirous of learning more about the climate 
and the value of real estate in the suburbs 
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are stucco successes. 
KNO-BURN Metal Lath is_ proof 


against moisture, decay and plaster acids. It 
is made with a mesh that the plaster is bound 
to stick to. It is simple to apply and its 
use is a real economy. 

Stucco that is laid on KNO-BURN 
retains its smooth beauty long after it has 
ceased to be new. 

Let us send you our Booklet for home- 
builders. It is full of valuable information 
about KNO-BURN and wall construction in 
general. Write today for Booklet No. 605, 


North Western Expanded Metal Company, 
969 Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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of Los Angeles, Riverside or some of the 
other small home towns of California.— 
Mrs. J. H., Woopciirr-on-Hupson, N. J. 

A. Printed matter sent by us will give 
you the required information about Los 
Angeles, its suburbs and other California 
home towns. 

Real estate values, of course, cover as 
wide a range as the price of automobiles or 
houses. In Los Angeles itself, in Pasadena, 
in Santa Monica, Redondo, Long Beach, in 
Glendale, Tropico, Eagle Rock, in Alham- 
bra, Pomona, Ontario, Claremont, River- 
side, Redlands, San Bernardino, Whittier, 
Santa Ana or Orange, all of them connected 
with Los Angeles by fast and frequent 
electric trains, residence lots 5o0x150, in 
good neighborhoods, with sidewalks, curbs, 
gas and electric light, close to car lines, can 
be bought for about $1000. Of course, there 
are many desirable building sites to be had 
for less, and larger plots in ultrafashionable 
regions run to $15,000 and $20,000, but the 
price mentioned will buy an excellent home 
site. For $2500 an attractive six-room 
bungalow can be erected, a bungalow that 
would cost at least $4000 in New Jersey. 
Large numbers of new, ready-built houses 
are on the market in Los Angeles, either for 
cash or on terms. Prices range from $3000 
to $10,000 for desirable dwellings. 


Chances for Clerks 


Q. The following will be a few questions 


I wish to ask: What is the best town to 
locate in? My profession is railroading and 
photographic clerk. I could invest in small 
things. Would it be advisable for one to 
come out there with no position in hand? 
Is there much work for an energetic young 
man? What can I get decent lodgings for in 
Los Angeles to Portland? Also, what will 
they be for myself and wife in San Fran- 
cisco during 1915 fair? I want to come out 
there to make a future. I am not afraid of 
hard work and am willing to do anything 
that is honest. Work here is scarce, no 
chance for a young man any more, only small 
boys and girls.—W. H., LoutsviLte, Ky. 
A. It would not be advisable for you to 
come West under present conditions. Clerks 
are a drug on the Pacific Coast market. 
Special, outstanding ability is needed to 
break into the field just now, and men with 
special ability can find openings almost 
anywhere. Clerical salaries are not much 
higher on the Pacific Coast than elsewhere, 
nor do the rates asked by hotels and lodg- 
ing houses deviate far from the charges 


Sunset Service Bureau 


in other parts of the country. It is a little 
early to predict the rates that will prevail 
in San Francisco during 1915. 

When you do come West, ready to “in- 
vest in small things,”’ beware of the broker 
who offers to sell you a cigar-stand, a sta- 
tionery or grocery store, a restaurant or an 
established real estate business for two 
hundred dollars. A great many semi- 
invalids with small capital are constantly 
coming West to regain their health in the 
mild Western climate. Their presence not 
only depresses the market for light clerical 
work, but it has also caused many sharpers 
to maintain fake ‘“‘business places” to sell 
to new-comers anxious for light work and a 
small income. 

Arizona Projects 

Q. Will you give some information re- 
garding land under the U. S. Reclamation 
projects, particularly Salt River and Yuma? 
Is there still land which may be filed on 
under the Reclamation Act on either of 
these projects? What is the cost of water 
rights and the size of tract which may be 
acquired? I should like to know also some- 
thing of the climatic conditions especially as 
to frost and what crops are raised to best 
advantage.—H. T. P., Loon LAkr, WAsu. 

A. There is no public land within the 
area covered by the water system of the 
Salt River project. All the land for which 
the Laguna dam above Yuma supplies 
water at present has been taken up, but 
there are 96,000 acres on the Yuma mesa 
which will be thrown open to entry when a 
pumping plant has been built to lift the 
water. It will be years, however, before 
this tract will be available. In the Salt 
River vatley the cost of a water right will 
be close to $50 an acre; the unit cost of the 
Yuma project has not yet been determined 
but it is thought it will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $50 per acre. In the Salt River 
valley 160 acres is the limit of individual 
holdings; it is also 160 acres on the Yuma 
project. On both projects alfalfa, long- 
staple cotton, deciduous fruits, early vege- 
tables and melons are produced; both proj- 
ects contain areas on which citrus fruits 
mature so early that they are picked and 
sold long before the first frost. However, 
the citrus area is narrowly circumscribed. 
The Yuma mesa, when opened, will be 
specially adapted to citrus fruits so far as 
freedom from frost is concerned. 

The summers on both projects are hot 
and very dry. The winter climate is ideal. 
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FRAIL WOMEN } 
How many women do you know who 
are perfectly well, strong and healthy as 
a woman should be? They may not be 
sick enough to be in bed—but they are 
run-down, thin, nervous, tired and de- 
vitalized. 

VINOL is the most efficient strength 
creator for such persons. The medicinal 
elements of the cod’s liver, aided by the 
blood-making and strengthening prop- 
erties of tonic iron make it so far superior 
te all other tonics to build up health and 
strength for weak, tired, ailing people, 
old or young. 

For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinol store where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 

2-cent stamp. 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 











Talking Ma- 

chines, Typewriters, Phono- 
graphs, Adding Machines, Cash 
Registers, Guns and Tools and all 
Polished Instruments. THE FI- 
NEST OIL MADE. It absolutely 
prevents rust. NYOIL now sold 
everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men. Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 








THIS CATALOG WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


Ittells how you can buy any standard 
typewriter at about half the maker’s 
price without sacrificing service value, 
quality or guarantee. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 










are backed by the strong, binding guar- 


antee of the largest organization of its 
kind in the country. Skilled, expert 
Workers make them the nearest-to-new 


machine: on the market. Jf you want 
tosave from $25 to $75—get catalog. 

American Writing Machine Co., Inc. 
345 Broadway, New York 

716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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Are You 
Loafing 


On Yourself ? 





ERHAPS youare ‘‘loafing on your- 
Pir without realizing it. The man 

who ‘‘dreams”’ about a higher posi- 
tion is a ‘‘self-loafer.”’ 

It is an absolute fact that the most 
difficult problem of the greatest employers 
is to secure men for big positions. 

Marshall Field, one of the greatest 
merchants, claimed that his greatest diffi- 
culty was to secure trained men for posi- 
tions paying $25,000 a year. 


It is all the matter of training, 
: not dreaming 


We can give you proved records of 
thousands of men who have climbed from 
the dreamer’s class to the director’s class 
through the training of the I.C.S. We 
will show you how to do it. 

All we ask you to do is to sign and mail 
the I. C. S. coupon as directed. 


Mark and mail the coupon today. 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 851,SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how 
can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 


I 
Salesmanship Civil Service 
Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 





Elec. Lighting Supt. Stenography & Typewriting 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
Architect Show Card Writing 
Building Contractor Lettering and Sign Painting 
Architectural Draftsman Advertising 
Structural Engineer J Commercial Hlustratin 

i Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Rannin: 


Conerete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanieal Draftsman 
Civil Engineer English Branches 
Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 
Stationary Engineer § Teacher Spanish 
Plambing & Steam Fitting Agricultare French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 
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In Santa Barbara county, California, is the largest grape-vine in the world. Planted in 1842, its branches cover 


nearly hal 
It is a fitt 







fan acre; its trunk is seven feet eight inches in circumference; in one year it yielded ten tons of grapes 
ry symbol of the grape-vine in California, the products of 
tregate crop of one million tons of grapes, of a net value of twenty millions of dollars 


which had risen, in 1912, to an estimated 


The Grape- Vine in California 


By M. F. TARPEY 


ALIFORNIA, with over one thousand 

miles of sea-coast and nearly one hun- 

dred million acres of land, the highest 
mountains and the lowest valleys in the 
United States, enjoys a variety of climate 
and a differentiation of soil unapproached 
by any other state in the Union. Its prod- 
ucts are as diversified as its soil and cli- 
mate, embracing all the semi-tropical fruits 
and nuts, the whole range of citrus fruits, 
as well as every known product of the tem- 
perate zone. 

While California is deservedly famous 
for the fine quality of all its soil products 
it is especially favored in its adaptability 
to the growth of the vine, the fruits of all 
varieties of which reach exceptional per- 
fection in California. 

The grape-vine is indigenous in Cali- 
fornia, and wine has been made from it; as 


is proven by the fact that in the year 1858 
there was exhibited at the Agricultural 
Societies Fair in Marysville a sample of 
such wine which the judges designated as 
very good. However, it was not apparently 
good enough for Californians, who are not 
satisfied with anything less than the best. 

When the Franciscan fathers came to 
California to establish missions they brought 
with them vine cuttings from Mexico (from 
a parent vine certainly European, as Mexico 
neither then had nor has since developed 
any particularly meritorious vine), the 
varietal name of which vine had been lost 
but which, because of its association, re- 
ceived and has since carried the name of the 
“Mission Vine.” This vine the fathers 
first planted at “San Gabriel” and they 
continued to plant the vine at the succeed- 
ing missions as they were founded. It 
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DIET «: DRUGS 


Indigestible, irritating foods and the retention of their waste matter are the cause of homeliness 
(double chin, dull eyes, bad skin, fagged face, etc.) dullness and disease. 
expectoration, catarrh, cough, constipation, tumors, etc., are specified in the booklet. 


The foods which cause 
Wrongly 


combined foods ferment, cause gas, poison, or kill; e. g., gastritis, appendicitis, apoplexy, etc. 


Drugs never hive 


cured disease, never can and never will cure. No Foods Sold. 


Over 100 remarkable cases have been certified, under seal, by an investigating committee. 





VITAL OR BRAINY 























eases, cach by eating certain wrong foods for a few days or weeks, They are: Rheu- 

matism, catarrh, sore thoat, constipation, double chin, swollen glands, kidney trou- 

bles, shortness of breath, rough scaly skin, dandruff, sores, boils, nimnles. 

AND I CAN RESTORE NORMAL HEALTH IN A FEW DAYS BY CORRECT FOODS. 
“THE NEW BRAINY DIET SYSTEM” SENT FOR TEN CENTS 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 40-A, 


STRIKING EFFECTS Or DiFFERENT COMBINATIONS OF FOOD 
An excess of starchy and fatty combinations of foods make you sluggish: it 
will give you dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and concentration, drowsiness 
and inertia. A complete change to “digestible” brainy foods (suitable meat, game, fish 
and dairy foods, combined with suitable vegetables and fruits according to the new 
brainy diet plan) will produce the most marked improvements in a few weeks, 

One dropsical consultant lost 18 pounds of over-weight 
in the first week, and returned to business, 

Another, a thin man, after being out of work nearly a 
year through weakness, was restored in three weeks to hard 
work as a carpenter at full pay. In such cases the change 
from a clozging, death-producing diet to energizing foods 
caused a literal transformation. 

Another patient, deaf in the right ear, owing to a dis- 
charge caused by an excess of mucus-making foods (cream, 
butter, cheese, etc.), was completely cured of deafness and 
catarrh by taking correct combinations of suitable foods, 

A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten years’ stand- 
ing was saved from a surgical operation, and the objectiona- 
ble discharge cured within ten days, beeause the loss of con- 
trol was due entirely to the constant irritation from certain 
irritating foods and drinks, 

A chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, reduced over 
150 pounds (in public life, under many witnesses), gaining 
strength and firmer flesh, and losing rheumatism, 


IMPORTANT—tLong Personal Experience, Individualized 
Advice—During fifteen years of personal experiments, I have 
learned to produce in myself the symptoms of various dis- 
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rash, 


Send Addresses of Your Sick Friends to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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This handsome 100-pageillustratedCat- | The Loftis “‘Perfection’’ Diamond Ring is 


| presents, as well as for personal wear. All the | perfect Diamond Ring ever produced. Only the _ 
_j new, popular styles in Jewelry—gorgeously | finest quality pure white diamonds, perfect 
‘beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid gold and| in cutand full of fiery brilliancy, are used. $ 
, platinum mountings--exquisite things--ideal | Skillfully mounted in our famous Loftis 
4 zifts—that sellin some cash stores at double |‘‘Perfection’”’ 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
Am 4 our prices. Select anything desired and letus| which possesses every line of delicate grace and 
4__ Send It to You on Approval 
{If satisfactory, send us one-fifth of pur- 
{chase price as first payment,balance divided 
into eight oes amounts, payable monthly. | account with us you can make a very 
4 We pay all i 
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continued to be the wine-producing vine of 
the country until the abandonment of the 
missions; from which time until the influx 
of Americans the vine industry slumbered. 
Soon after their coming the Americans, 
finding the long neglected vines still living 
and thrifty about the missions, spread the 
planting of that vine, with the result that 
interest in viticulture gradually expanded 
until in 1861 it had attracted such general 
attention and held forth such great future 
promise that the legislature of the state 
officially commissioned Colonel Arpad Ha- 
raszthy, a highly educated man who had 
many years of experience both as a vine- 
yardist, winemaker and wine merchant in 
Europe and who upon coming to this state 
had engaged in that same industry and was 
at the time he was commissioned the prin- 
cipal cultivator of vines and the best known 
wine merchant of the state, to go to Europe 
on behalf of the state and there select and 
ship home cuttings from the most highly 
prized varieties of all classes of vines pro- 
duced there. 

Colonel Haraszthy went to Europe, 


RAIstn Propucts from the vine for 1912: 
1 


uc 


93,000 tons—sweat DOX va 





selected and shipped to California one 
hundred thousand vine cuttings, embrac- 
ing some fourteen hundred of the choicest 
varieties for the production of the best 
qualities of wines and fruits. 

Those cuttings upon reaching California 
were distributed throughout the state, and 
they are represented today by approxi- 
mately one hundred and seventy thousand 
acres of exclusively wine varieties, one 
hundred and ten thousand acres of raisin 
varieties, and sixty thousand acres of 
table varieties, aggregating some _ three 
hundred and forty thousand acres of vines 
in production in California at this time. 
Incidentally, it may be said, with all due 
modesty, that the European varieties 
which flourish in California do not grow 
east of the Rocky mountains. 

PRODUCTS OF THE VINE 

To what grand dimensions the products 
of the vine in California have risen com- 
mercially is best shown by the following 
recital of production for the year 1912 
(1913 not yet available) with values at the 
places of production: 


Se EO ee ee $ 5,750,000 


4 tons of fresh grapes make 1 ton of raisins—hence 392,000 tons of fresh grapes at 


$14.75). * 


CasbLe GRApES—shipments for 1912—sold in Eastern markets 6300 cars containing net fruit, 


about 100,000 tons which sold in the East for a gross of $1150 per car 
Deducting cost of packing, freight, icing and commission $700 per car 


Leaving net to the growerf 


$ 8,165,000 
$ 4,970,000 


3,195,000 


WINEs: 
Dry Wines (estimated) 24,000,000 gallons at 15c.... 3,600,000 
Sweet Wines 18,000,000 gallons at 20c 3,600,000 
Champagnes (800,000 bottles, estimated) representing 200,000 gallons at 20c 40,000 
Grape Brandy (used in fortify ing) 4,650,000 gallons} a ee 
Grape Brandy (commercial) . 1,700,000 gallons) vA : 


{35,000 tons grapes used for wine making by individuals which does not appear in any com- 


mercial transaction . ee eee Nees Pole Races Wh uaa id esa se 525,000 
{To this must be added 10,000 tons of grapes which do not enter into the commercial list 

fresh and dried grapes consumed within the state) 150,000 
Making a Grand Total of annual products from the vine aggregating exclusive of Grape 

Juice and other grape products unobtainable . . Se rhone Ci Ives $19,082,500 
To which should be added the rapidly expanding Grape Juice industry (upon the present 

volume of which I have been unable to obtain reliable statistical data), which gives 

great future promise and which has already attained a very substantial commercial 

importance; so that it may be safely estimated that California’s annual vine crop 

aggregates one million tons of grapes of a net value of $20,000,00 


*Furnished by Mr. Jas. Madison, Manager California Raisin Association 
¢Furnished by C. E. Campbell, Manager Stewart Fruit Company. 


tEstimated 
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Picking-time in California vineyards follows, as a rule, those favorable conditions which 


in European wine districts are so exceptional as to determine what are called 
Phe exceptions in California are so rare as to be negligible and thus every year 


years.” 


vintage 


is a Vintage Year in the vineyards of the West 


Expressed merely in terms of quantity 
of grapes grown, the figures are as follows: 


Tons 
Fresh grapes dried into Raisins 392,000 
Fresh grapes shipped East. 88,000 
Fresh grapes used in state. . 10,000 


Fresh grapes used in making Dry Wines. . 160,000 
Fresh grapes used in making Sweet Wines. . 225,000 
Fresh grapes used in making Champagne 1,500 
Fresh grapes used in making Commercial 


Brandy ee Tee 42,500 
Fresh grapes used by individuals. . 35,000 
Estimated total grapes. .. 953,000 


INVESTMENT 
In lands devoted exclusively to vine 
growing, say, 340,000 acres with their 
vines, packing-houses, etc., wineries, with 
their machinery, cooperage, etc. (exclusive 
of dwellings, etc.), including only the things 
that are requisite to the handling of the 


products of the vine, is estimated at $150,- 
000,000. It is also estimated that fifteen 
thousand (15,000) heads of families- 
owners, lessees and renters—are engaged 
in the industry, which would imply with 
their families seventy-five thousand (75,c00) 
persons directly engaged in the vine in- 
dustry. 
WINE 

Europe has long enjoyed the distinction 
of producing the finest wines known to 
commerce; yet it is a fact that California 
excels the most favored European country 
in everything requisite to the perfect pro- 
duction of the grape and to the making of 
the highest quality of wines. Our wine 
stocks are the same, our soil equal to the 
best and our climate much more favorable. 
Even France, admittedly the most favored 
of the ‘European countries and producing 
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ELASTICA 
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Satan FINISH 
ELASTICA is the one floor 


varnish that will not only beau- 
tify but protect your floors 
against the hardest sort of wear 
and tear. 

ELASTICA is equally 
adapted to old or new floors, 
hard wood or soft wood, lino- 
leum or oilcloth. It is mar- 
proof, spot-proof, heel-proof 
and “boy-proof.” 


Silindlc, Be 


THE PI PERFECT 


White Enamel 


The most pleasing finish for 
any room is beautiful white 
enamel—provided this is eas- 
ily and economically applied 
and guaranteed to give long 
and satisfactory service. 

SATINETTE has for years 
been specified by leading 
architects and builders be- 
cause of its beautiful appear- 
ance and long wear. 
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KLEARTONE Stains are 
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work where preservation of 
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KLEARTONE Stains are 
made in every desired color, 
for every known wood. 


Write «s at once tor complete free books and full instructions for use and samples of finished work 
produced by ELASTICA Floor Finish, KLEARTONE Stains and SATINETTE White Enamel. 


2620 Federal St., Chicago 


113 Front St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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the highest qualities of wines, rarely enjoys 
the ideal weather requisite to the maturing 
of the grape in perfection (i. e., a long rain- 
less and cloudless summer) and therefore, 
when blessed with such a summer, wines 
of such years are characterized as “‘Vintage 
Wines”; which are held in the highest 
estimation commercially, commanding a 
price far beyond that of the wine of ordi- 
nary seasons; while California enjoys such 
seasons practically every year and so every 
year in California is in fact a “Vintage” year. 
THE MISSION VINE AND GRAPE 

Meantime, the Mission grape has not 
lost its popularity and is today by many 
considered to be one of the most satisfac- 
tory and profitable for the making of sweet 
wines and brandies, for which it is espe- 
cially adapted, being a generous bearer, less 
liable to phylloxera, mildew, black-knot 
and other undesirable qualities and free 
from the inherent characteristics of some 
more highly lauded vines; all of which 
goes to prove that the padres, after perhaps 
much experimental experience, found the 
Mission grape to be the most hardy and 
reliable, considering their isolated situa- 
tion, for their purpose. 

California’s exceptional adaptability for 
wine production has been thoroughly dem- 
onstrated and is beyond the possibility of 
question. Owing to the adaptability of the 
soil together with the varied topography 
and climatic conditions of the state, Cali- 
fornia is now producing every character 
of wine known to commerce, from the 
lightest and driest table wines to the richest 
and sweetest dessert wines, still and spar- 
kling wines, including ‘champagnes which 
are winning their way by sheer worth 
against the ill-founded prejudice long exist- 
ing in favor of foreign wines, champagne 
especially: and why should it not, favored 
as it is by the most suitable of soils, by 
climatic conditions which are ideal for the 
ripening of the grape and extending into 
the time for the making of wines therefrom, 
due to its long hot and dry summer ripening 
the grapes to perfection and permitting 
their being harvested and wine made there- 
from without the interposition of any un- 
favorable climatic changes? Under such 
ideal and exceptional conditions California 
enjoys the favored place among all the wine- 
producing countries of the world. For in 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and Ger- 
many, when blessed by a reasonably favor- 
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able winter, followed by a summer fre 
from untimely rains and fogs, the wines o! 
such years are commercially classed as 
“Vintage Wines” and command, in thx 
marts of the world, a very much higher 
price than the wines of ordinary years. But 
in California such seasons are the rule, and 
the contrary the very rare exception; in 
fact so exceptional as to be negligible, so 
that every year is, in California, a “Vintage 
Year.” 
THE HANDLING OF WINES 


California has improved the crushing of 
the grape and the making of wine from the 
primitive method of tramping out the 
juice with the feet to the establishment of 
the most modern machinery, enabling the 
wine to be made in the most cleanly man- 
ner. From the time of the picking of the 
grapes to the final bottling of the wine 
everything is done by machinery, obviating 
the possibility of contamination. Given, 
therefore, the natural adaptability of the 
soil and climate and the sanitary handling 
of the grapes from picking time to the 
bottling of the product and with a founda- 
tion of the best varieties of grapes culled 
from Europe, California may justly look 
forward to taking premier place among 
the favored wine-producing countries of 
the world. “Tis an old and _ universally 
accepted truism that “wine improves with 
age” which points the way whereby Cali- 
fornia wines may achieve their true stand- 
ing. With the vast importance which the 
industry has now assumed in our commerce 
the engagement of large capital to: store 
and age wines is justified and hereafter the 
wines of California need not be placed upon 
the market pntil, by proper cellar care and 
ageing, they have at least commenced to 
evolve the very desirable latent qualities of 
mellowness and bouquet which age alone 
makes manifest and which still longer 
ageing will bring to perfection. 

When that is done, California wines will 
certainly take a very high place in the 
estimation of the world and California 
vineyards will be extended greatly; for 
California is blessed with an abundance of 
land especially adapted to the growing of 
the vine in its highest perfection; offering 
a most promising and inviting field to th 
many European immigrants sure to com 
to California as soon as the Panama Cana! 
is opened to Commerce, and to whom the vin: 
industry will be particularly attractive. 

























































































These and a 
thousand other 
famous _ beauties 
use 


Freeman’s 
Face 


Powder 


because they know 
it is the best for 
their skin—not be- 
cause at 25c a box, 
it costs 25 to 50 cents 
less than others. 

If best for their 
skin, why not for 
yours? 

Try it without risk. 

Freeman’s Face 
Powder has stood the 
test for 30 years. 
You can test it by 
buying a box for 25¢ 
and use half. If you 
do not think it equal 
to any 50c or $1.00 
powder you _ have 
ever used, return the 
other half to your 
dealer and get all 
your money back. 
You have nothing to 
lose in testing it. 

Should your dealer 
happen not to have 
Freeman’s, you may 
order direct from us. 
Samples gladly sent. 








Freeman 
Perfume Co., 
Dept. 75 Cincinnati, O. 

































































To keep the skin in its natural soft, clear, 
fresh condition apply just enough Hinds 
Cream to moisten it; repeat morning and 
night. Jf the face and hands roughen 
and chap easily, rub on a small quantity of 


Hinds | 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


before and after exposure to the frosty air,— 
it prevents chapping. The complexion will 
improve all winter by this daily use of Hinds 








Cream. It’s absolutely harmless and guaran- 
teed not to grow hair.—Read the booklet of 
Men use Hinds Cream after shav- { 
It relieves baby’s i 


noe ee 


directions.— 
ing to heal the tender skin. 
skin troubles. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in hottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in 
tubes, 25c. Do not take a substi- 
tute; insist upon HINDS, 

Samples will be sent if youenclose 2c | 
stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS 
287 West St., Portland, Me. 


+ You should try HINDS Honey and 
Keund Cream SOAP; highly refined, delightfully 


fragrant and beneficial. 25c Postpaid. o samples, 
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ere are Noted VJariavs Significant facts Kelating to the 
ress and (eneral Advancement of the Pacific (oast (ountry 





ponent county is a principality with a dozen 
\J monarchs. 

Within its broad expanse of sun-kissed valleys 
and wooded hills that stretch along California’s 
shore line an hour’s journey northward from San 
Francisco bay the crown of royalty is to be found 
at every stopping place. 

Here no one ruler reigns supreme. In this terri- 
tory that claims for itself a place on the map of the 
nation equal in size to the state of Rhode Island 
no single potentate is powerful enough to demand 
an undivided fealty. Yet the monarchs are many, 
and their rule has brought wealth and happiness 
to a favored land. 

Let us take a little jaunt into Sonoma county 
together and investigate for ourselves this ques- 
tion of empire. 

We enter Sonoma county from the south, for 
we come from San Francisco, metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast and America’s chief port for all the 
commerce of the world’s greatest ocean. It is an 
easy journey. We find that but a single county 
lies in between Sonoma and the Golden Gate and 
that from San Francisco to the ‘county seat of 
Sonoma county is a distance of but fifty miles. 

We find, too, that the way may be followed by a 
choice of several routes. Three railway lines 
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Petaluma, in Sonoma county, California, is the heart of the greatest poultry-producing district in the world 


Smiling Sonoma County 


By W. RussELL CoLe 


spread out northward like the ribs of a fan from 
a terminal on the bay shore opposite San Francisco, 
and enter the county at different points. Other 
lines come in from the east, but with these we have 
no present concern. We come by rail, but we learn 
that we might have made the trip by water, for 
San Francisco bay swings around to the northward 
and for twenty miles along its southeastern boun 
dary Sonoma county touches tidewater, while to 
the west is the ocean with numerous small bays 
upon which are situated ports of call. 

Our objective point is Petaluma, the southern- 
most of Sonoma county cities, and here we will 
enter upon our quest of royalty. All we need do is 
keep our eyes open and our ears alert as we visit 
Petaluma and its environs. The answer comes to 
us in a million-voiced cackle and a continuous 
crow. We are in the heart of the greatest poultry 
producing district in the world. 

The hen is monarch! 

Satisfied thus far, we take an electric interurban 
car that carries us off to the northwest along the 
foot-hills of a range that lies between the county’s 
great central valley and the coast. The miles of 
chicken ranches gradually give way to well-kept 
orchards whose trees, though it is still midsummce! 
bend under the weight of tons of ripened fruit. 
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Don’t Scrape— 
have! 


Put 3-in-One on the strop 
before sharpening your razor! 
Also draw razor edge between 
thumb and finger, moistened with 


se e 
3-in-One oil 

This will keeprazor so keenthat you'll never 
gouge your face or fail of a smooth shave, 
Don’t scoff. 
Try it. 

3-in-One 

is sold in drug, 

hardware, sporting 
goods and general stores. 
A 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz. 25c; 
8 oz. (14 pt.), 50c. Also in 
Handy Oil Cans, 334 oz. 
25c. If your dealer hasn’t 
Handy Oil Cans, we will send 
one full of 3-in-One for 30c. 
























































A Library Slip with every 
bottle. 


FREE— A generous 


sample of 
3-in-One and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
33 Broadway 
New York 











No one will see you 
if your shadeis a felimo 


Positivel y opaque—the only white orlight color shad- 
ing impenetrable to the brightest sun or artificial 
light. Insures absolute privacy. Prevents carpets, 
draperies and wall tints from fading. Not only LIGHT 
PROOF but more durable than ordinary shades. Made 
in any color but the LIGHT-PROOF feature is par- 
ticularly desirablein light colors. Vellmois furnished 
ifdesiredin any color or tint to harmonize with interi- 
or decorations. Up-to-date dealers know and recom- 
mend VELLMO SHADINGS. Ask yours to explain 
its many advantages. He will 
(ee 46, be glad togive you sample books, 
or if he cannot supply you, send 
» direct and we will give the name 
of one who can. 


Talbert Whitmore. 


CLUSIVE _ MANUFACTURERS) 
LOS ANGELE/ CALIFORNIA 
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urpee's 
eeds 


Burpee’s 
Annual for 1914 


. ° . r 2 8y 
which is now being mailed at the 48, 
rate of more than ten thousand 8. 
copies every day, is a Bright New 
Book of 182 pages and is known as fe 
the ‘Silent Salesman’”’ of the world’s 





age ff C58, 


largest Mail-order Seed trade. It 
tells the plain truth about 
0 
e e3 
Burpee- Quality % 
= 
Seeds that Grow i 
’ 
With hundreds of illustrations from : 
photographs and carefully written : 
descriptions of Vegetable and ° 
Flower Seeds, it is a safe guide to 7 
Success in the garden and should be ° 
consulted by every one who plants “ 
seeds either for pleasure or profit. % 


We are pleased to mail it free to 
every one who has a garden and asks 
for it. Shall we mail you 

acopy? If so, kindly men- CP}° 
tion ““Sunset Magazine’ and f # 
write to-day. af 


Py ee 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A short ride and we sweep into a little city that 
nestles at the base of the foot-hills. It is Sebasto- 
pol, the center of the Gold Ridge district, famous 
for its berries and the earliest of all good apples, the 
Gravenstein. No need to ask questions here. 
The extent of the orchards, the lines of heaped-up 
wagons and the scurry and bustle of the packing- 
houses and the shipping sheds proclaim the fact: 

The apple is king! 

We are on the car, continuing our journey again, 
and a ride of a few miles eastward brings us to 
Santa Rosa, the county seat. a city of 12,000 popu- 
lation. Here in the middle of the rich central valley 
of the county we find that still another monarch 
rules. His name is Hops, for surrounding Santa 
Rosa on all sides is one of the greatest hop-produc- 
ing districts of the country. 

So it goes as we continue through the county. 
Sonoma City sets the grape upon the throne. 
Vineyards extend for miles upon miles through the 
valleys and along the gentle slopes of the hills and 
from them come the grapes that have made Sonoma 
county the greatest dry-wine producing district 
in America. To the northward around Healds- 
burg, that staple of the breakfast table, the prune, 
reaches a perfection that is unknown elsewhere, 
and Cloverdale, almost at the county’s northern 
border, has its citrus fruits in addition to the decidu- 
ous fruits and the vines that flourish generally. 

Favored by accessibility and climate, Sonoma 
county is no less a great playground for wearicd 
city dwellers than it is a producing territory. No 
spot in California offers a greater wealth of beauty 
and charm of nature than do the winding stretches 
of the Russian river, which enters the county at the 
north near Cloverdale and flows southward and 
westward into the Pacific west of Guerneville. 

The verdure clad bluffs along the Russian river 
are dotted with hundreds of summer homesand scores 
of summer resorts that have become famous. This is 
the vacation goal of thousands of Californians, and 
many San Franciscans take their families summer 
after summer to the Russian river and travel for 
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There has never been a crop failure in Sonoma county, California, and mortgage foreclosures are unknown 


rtisements 








the week ends by train or motor back and forth 
between the city and the river. Near Guerneville 
is the Bohemian Redwood Grove, the camping 
spot of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, where 
is given the midsummer Jinks that annually attracts 
men of art and letters from all parts of the world. 

Monte Rio is the center of the river’s resort 
district, but Monte Rio and its neighbors, with all 
their charm, have rivals in many other parts of the 
county. Further to the north and along the coast 
are the forests of giant redwoods, the groves around 
Cazadero being among the finest in the state. 
Thirteen miles east of Santa Rosa is a forest of 
petrified trees, 300 acres in extent, some of whose 
fallen Titans measure twenty-four feet in circum 
ference and 300 feet in length. 

Sonoma valley is a region of summer homes, 
where in recent years many excellent resorts and 
hotels have sprung up near the mineral springs 
that abound throughout the district. In the north- 
eastern part of the county are the Geysers, famed 
for the chemical properties-of their waters. 

With its excellent railway facilities Sonoma 
county alreatly has a system of improved highways 
that ranks it sixth among the counties of the state. 
This, however, is but a beginning. The automobile 
has been the means of opening a new era of trans- 
portation. The main northern branch of the 
$18,000,000 state highway, now under construc- 
tion, passes through Sonoma county from north to 
south, linking several of its most important cities, 
and the county has already undertaken steps to 
bond itself sufficiently to construct laterals that 
will join to the highway every principal point in the 
county. With such a system of macadamized and 
asphalt surfaced roadway within easy traveling 
distance of San Francisco, Sonoma county will 
become an automobilists’ paradise. 

The wealth of the county is increasing by won- 
derful bounds. The assessment roll for 1913 showed 
an assessed valuation of over $40,000,000, an in- 
crease of $600,000 over the previous year. All the 
cities are growing rapidly; the extent of intensive 
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permits 
the hu- 
man body to breathe 
through the pores, as 

4 Nature intended—it 
provides for inhalations and 
exhalations, retains the | 
warmth and repels the cold. 
For the sake of health and 
comfort wear genuine, por- 
ous, undyed, Jaeger Made 
Woolen underwear—it will 
help you to keep well all 
winter. Jaeger Woolen 
coats, stockings, sweaters, 
caps, etc., are a comfort. 


Learn the facts about 
Wool. Write for booklet. 










Ny 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 FultonSt. Boston: 324 BoylstonSt. [° 


Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities 























This is positively the 
most superb garden 
flower known.Biooms 
profusely from. June 
to Nov.,each plant producing 
; thousands of flowers, larger and 
more exquisite than the fall Cosmos, 
white, blush, pink, rose, Crimson, ete. 
Thrives anyw ere —- cut flower for 
vases, ete. Mailed 





"hetadioe 5 other leading 


1 0 cts. per P y Novelties, free for trial, viz: 


Crego Pink, largestand finest of | Primrose, New Giant White. 
all Asters Petunia, Brilliant Beauty. 


Pansy, Orchid-fid. Orchid colors. | Snowball Tomato, new white 
Ail these Sir leading Seed Novelties for ONLY 10 CTS,, to- 
gether with notes on culture, eatalog, floral hints, etc. 





4 GREAT BULB COLLECTIONS 
: 50 CTS. EACH. THE 4 FOR $1.50. POSTPAID. 
20 fine Gls adiolus, to sorts named | 6 finest new Cannas, named. 
SnewDahlias | 5 | 20 Summer-fi. Bulbs, 10 sorts. 


mie BIG CATALOGUE of Flower and Veg. Seeds, 
libs, Plants and rare new Fruits free to all who apply. 
of ac: are the largest growers in the world (1000 acres} 
at adioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Pzeonies, Iris, 

t.and our stocks are the biggest, best and cheapest, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL ParK, N. Ye 














JACK FROST 


Cannot Harm 
Tender Skins 


\! y A tp 


: Vz ete ZY iI Mae 
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Protected by 


CU/TICURA. SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment 


Faces and hands which redden, 
roughen, chap, crack and burn 
with winter’s cold, sharp winds, 
made soft and white in a single 
night by these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients. No others 
cost so little or do so much to 
promote skin and hair health. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold everys 
where but may be tested free. For asample 


of each, with 32-p. Skin Book, address 
“Cuticura,’? Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap 
Shaving Stick. Makes shaving @ 
pleasure instead of a torture. In 
Nickeled Box. at stores or by mail, 25e. 
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Sonoma County, California 








Grapes have made Sonoma county, California, the greatest dry-wine producing district in America. 


] 


Vineyards extend for miles 


is noticeably on the 
There has never been 


agricultural 
increase from year to year. 
a crop failure in the county, and the records for 
many years fail to show a single instance of the 


development 


foreclosure of a mortgage. 

At Santa Rosa there is a county court-house, 
recently completed at a cost of more than half a 
million dollars, while the city itself has established 
headquarters in a new city hall that was opened 
for business within the last few weeks. There are 
151 grammar and primary schools and six high 
schools in the county, four public libraries of which 
two are housed in buildings that cost over $25,000 
each, a county law library, several important public 
institutions and fourteen newspapers. 

It is a boast of Sonoma county that there is not 
an irrigation ditch within its borders, yet its pro- 
ductivity stands in the first rank among the coun- 
ties of California. The climate is mild and equable. 

There is a saying in Santa Rosa that “You can 
bank on the home of Luther Burbank,” and the 
saying applies not only to Santa Rosa, but to the 
county in general. The “Wizard of Horticulture” 
settled in Santa Rosa more than twenty years ago, 
after a long search for the conditions of soil and 
climate that he felt would be ideal for the carrying 
out of his experiments in plant production, and it is 
in Sonoma county that he has perfected the plant 
creations, such as the spineless cactus, the plumcot, 
the white blackberry and the Shasta daisy, that 
have won him universal fame. His experimental 
farm, with thousands of new varieties in various 
stages of development, is near Sebastopol. 

In addition to being a big shipping point, Peta- 
luma is rapidly becoming an important manufac- 
turing city. The Petaluma river, a tributary of 
San Pablo bay, which in turn forms an arm of San 
Francisco bay, is the third most important river, 
commercially, in the state. It is navigable to a 
point well within the business district of Petaluma, 
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and two passenger steamers, together with a score 
of power craft and seventy-five or more barges and 
schooners, ply it at all seasons of the year. Peta 
luma offers cheap power and factory sites upon the 
most advantageous terms, with the result that 
manufacturing plants are constantly springing up. 

Santa Rosa, Sebastopol, Sonoma City, Healds- 
burg and Cloverdale are also important shipping 
points, sending out a tremendous amount of prod- 
uce by rail. The coast country is largely given 
over to dairying, although prunes and grapes are 
grown to a large extent and lumbering comes in 
for no little attention. The berry district around 
Sebastopol furnishes a big percentage of all the 
berries grown in California, and the Gravenstein 
apples are almost without competitors. 

It has been estimated that the poultry industry 
brings $700 an hour into Petaluma every day of 
the year, and among the manufacturing plants of 
the city is the largest incubator factory in the 
world. This city of 6000 population also boasts 
the largest hatchery in the world, with an annual 
capacity of 1,000,000 chicks, the only silk factory 
in the west, and a half-million-dollar winery. 

Sonoma county hops give the basis of all quota- 
tions in the country’s hop market and are grown 
with more success than in any place known. Prunes 
form one of the most important crops of the county, 
but plums, peaches, cherries, pears, olives and nuts 
are grown extensively and produce big returns. 
The rancher cannot an annual net 
profit of $100 an acre off good Sonoma county land 
under cultivation is considered out of luck, while 
profits of $300 or $400 an acre are not unusual. 

Sonoma county of today offers but a hint of 
what the Sonoma county of tomorrow will be. 
With the opening of Panama Canal traffic it will 
have a greater market at home than it has ever 
before enjoyed, and its wines, hops and fruits will 
have a direct outlet to the markets of the world. 
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“California Gardens” 
Containing 50 $6&)00 
Plans . 


164-page cloth-bound (8x11) book just off press. 5 
garden plans and descriptions for any size lot—25 feet 
intry estates. 103 halftone illustrations. Shows how 
tilize every inch of ground. Among plans are Alpine, 

Dutch Bulb, Formal, Heath, Iris, Japanese Flat, Jap- 
il, Japanese Iris, Japanese Tea, Natural, Old Fash- 
‘id English, Rose, Rock and Water Gardens. Plans for 
te. 


Shows most effective treatments of 
landscapes, pergolas, rose arches, 
water gardens, Japanese garden 
ornaments, garden furniture, etc. 
Saves time, worry and money. 
Shows how totransform your back 
yard into an artistic garden. Little 
cost. Send P. O. or Express 
Money Order today. 


EUGENE 0. MURMANN, 246 Central Ave., 
Glendale, Los Angeles, California 


Shir. ley Ease for muscles, 
President clothes and temper 
Suspenders 


“Satisfaction or money back’* 
Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT” is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 





. Over 1000 Outfit ready to install 
responsible dealers 
Guaranteed bya big responsible concern, Write for big 
catalog——fe//s and shows you all about these high grade 
motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 1108 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


: cycle ™ ialaaty of H.R with Complete’ *55 


ALS064 4 to 36 H. P. 

















Three generations 


‘| of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
“jl ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 


63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 
Delivered in your home free of charge. Old instru- 
ments taken as partial payment in exchange. 
Time payments accepted. FhEE--Our handsore 
book of the Vose Pianos. Send for it. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


Boston, Mass. 











PATENT 
eo ¢@ 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


insure beauty and sightliness 
in placket and seam. Used 
and recommended by the best 
dressmakers. The name 
Peet’s on every envelope. 


6 
Invisible io SD) Hooks and 


Eyes, 
>) WS 10c. 
Nw, 
Won't Rust 
PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“RB etty ” 


| That’s the name 
\ of the beautiful 
\ \ girl on the 

. Ne 


Calendar 


\\\ 
| (Size, 13 X 32 inches) 
| Send your name and 
address and a 2c stamp 
(it pays part of the 
postage) and we’ll 
send you Free and 
postpaid this beautifully litho- 
graphed and perfect reproduc- 
tion of the oil painting 
Betty,’’ painted especially for 
us. 1914 calendar is attached. 


FREE 


Coca-Cola booklet enclosed. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Tucson, Arizona 





Tucson was an important city of the great Southwest before its back country began to grow. Harmonious 
blending of architectural lines and the garden settings of its homes impress the visitor 





Tucson, Arizona, in New Dress 


By F. R. MAuLssBy 


T is fitting that the oldest city on United States 

soi! should lead in buiidinys. Tucson is doing 
this. The past year has changed its landscape so 
much that the occasional visitor must stop and 
consider where he is, else he fetches up on the 
wrong side of town. The adobe age has passed and 
the elimination of the remains is progressing with 
great rapidity. There are building or just com- 
pleted close to a million dollars aggregate in office 


buildings, residences, railway depots, a $75,000 
Y. M. C. A. and others. 

But Tucson’s building boom is only in keeping 
with the general development agriculturally in her 
back country. Where five years ago was waste 
land, untilled and unirrigated, the habitat of liz- 
ards and horned toads, now grow fields of alfalfa 
and vegetables, berries and other fruits for the 
Tucson markets, poultry, dairy products and all 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY BUEHMAN 


Ruins of the ancient Mission of San José de Jumagacori, near Tucson; one of.the many attractions that 
induce the tourist to bring his auto to this region, peculiarly rich in archaeological treasures 
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Does Your Child Wear 


KOVERALL NIGHTIES 


The best sleeping Garment ever made for children 1 to 8 years 


Mothers like them because they keep the children healthy, save worry and 
trouble. 
Children like them for the bright colored, amusing Nursery patterns of the 
materials, and because they can put them on themselves. 
Koverall Nighties button in front and have drop back. 
Koverall Nightics cover the child from head to foot. 
Koverall Nighties are loose and comfortable, yet cannot slip up and 
leave the limbs exposed. 
Koverall anes Cost 


7 5 th ot it A new suit FREE Awarded Gold Modal at 
Cc e Sul if they rip ec yr air, 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will send them charges prepaid on receipt of price, 75c each, 


LEVI STRAUSS & CO., Mfrs., San Francisco 


TSI SHO Burns Kerosene and Gasoline 

sted to n kerosene are 

ROLLERS H pbatestrte corpessing ail other known 

; tho¢ f artificial lighting. C ft 

Original and unequaled. i operating 1: Re sceltineere si iy 

Wood ortin rollers. ‘Improved”* Our gasoline lamps can be It with an 

sequires no tacks, Inventor’s a ordinary match like city gas. For complete 
Lbccoatc on genuine: Silustrated catalog and agency, address 

Hd NACEL-CHASE MFG. CO., 























71 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


- Fireless Get M 
Grow! ———— «s€ 
ae aay i. Cooker 1914 Specisl 


Learn things many growers never knew before, all 
explained in the new book, ‘‘Truth About Mushrooms.” A big saving Price Offer 
a oe oon . week, to’ your see, Smal) capital { in food bills, 
starts i mandexceedssupply. Grow incellars, sheds, i +s : 1 aste atte 
® boxes, etc. Now is besttime. Profits bigger and quicker. f fuel, work—an d food tastes better. 


Anyonecan doit. Women and obildren, too. Send for the book; it’s free. a 4 7 
BUREAU OF KUSKIBOOM UNDUSTBE, Deptei90, 1842 N.Clark 8%, Chicago, ML cove 4 30 Days Free Trial 
Complete outfit aluminum utensils 


“Can take 8 pound a day off a pa- . a wm free. Covers and cooking compart- 
Pseconeed amp hae Shy ogra may ~ an ee ments lined with pure aluminum 
4 eve » isis su 

x a \ f Dust-proof, odorless Write 

and permanent.”—.V. Y. Sut, Aug., \ “ ef 
1891. Send for Lecture ‘*Great Subject -- for Free Book and direct-from- 

of Fat _ “Sex factory prices. 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. ‘ Wm. Campbell (o., Dept. 81, Detroit, Mich. 

DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT ” 

For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless a & Pe ire: NO FAILU a Your reduction is assured—reduce 
to stay. Or h's treatment, $5.06 Mail, or oftice, 1370 Broadway, 


New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION. GUARANTEED. 
“The cure is positive and permanent.’’—V. ¥. Hera/d, July 9, -— | 
‘On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized muthority: vanes #4 . | 


° | WHEN NORTH WINDS BLOW 
Complexion users of LABLACHE fear not for the complexion. 


| This dainty, invisible powder safeguards the most 
as Good tender skin and induces a 

velvety smoothness. 
Delicately fragrant, it 


r hy lyilics makes a lasting appeal 


t» the refined. 


oP Refuse Substitutes J 
They may be dan- 
e gerous. Flesh, White, FE 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
bse a box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 


annually. Send 10c, 
or a sample box 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers Dept. 8 
| {125 Kingston St., Boston, Mas 
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Development Section: Tucson, Arizona 
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Tucson's residential streets attract admiring attention for their successful adaptation of architecture to climat 


The above shows how a garden in midwinter may be 


the general domestic output of the well-ordered 
farm. Of course there is still room for more devel- 
opment and Tucson welcomes the new-comer who 
can finance his little farm and become a real pro- 
ducer, but no encouragement is given any one not in 
position to bring to a producing basis any agricul- 
tural enterprise undertaken. Given a city of im- 
portance, such as Tucson is, where mines, railroads, 
climate and scenery have been contributing in- 
fluences to bring together a large permanent as well 
as transient population, dependent largely upon 
imports for vegetables and other fresh foodstuffs, 
the average small farmer of today can reap a rich 
reward for the expenditure of his time and a com- 
paratively few well directed dollars. For many 
years Tucson overlooked the opportunities lying 
at her door—trich silt deposit soil of river bottoms, 
with water available at reasonable cost—until 
outside capital arrived and demonstrated agricul- 
tural feasibility, developing 10,000 acres in one year. 
Tucson’s real farmers are making good. 

This year also witnessed the completion of the 
El Paso & Southwestern Route with Tucson as 
western terminus temporarily. The extension of 
this line immediately to the Ajo mining district 
130 miles west is looked for and will be in the nature 
of another link in the trans-continental line which 
the Phelps-Dodge-interests are pushing to Pacific 
tidewater at San Diego. The completion of this 
line to Ajo means even another mining district of 
great value added to Tucson’s tributary “back 
country.”’ Tucson is more a city of opportunities 
than ever before. 

Not a small factor in this stable growth of Tucson 
present and future is the completion of the State 
auto highway with Douglas as western terminus 
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a thing of beauty and a joy perennially to the owner 


at the present time. Thus one more link is being 
forged in the chain which forms the Borderland 
Route. During the State Fair at Phoenix auto- 
mobile races were run from E] Paso and from Los 
Angeles, which opens up an auto road-race course 
between Los Angeles and FE] Paso of nearly a thou- 
sand miles. Upon this route Tucson is a very im- 
portant point. 

A marked increase over former years in tourist 
travel into Tucson took place last winter and gave 
rise to a call for more transient accommodations 
as well as apartment houses and residences. The 
contrast between the old familiar adobes, that 
typified the architecture of Tucson for many years 
and which still house the population of “old town,” 
and the modern pressed brick, stone, concrete and 
plastered residences and bungalows of the new 
residence district, has interest for the visitor and 
impresses upon him the fact that Tucson never was 
a fire-trap city. Frame buildings are few. 

A big lesson the tourist is learning is to bring 
with him his auto. Side trips to the wonderful 
mission of San Xavier del Bac, now an industrial 
training school for Indian children; to the ruins 
of the still more ancient mission of San Jose de 
Jumagacori, farther to the south; to Nogales, on 
the Mexican border; to Fort Huachuca, in the beau- 
tiful range of the same name; to Phoenix and the 
Grand Canyon past the Casa Grande ruins where 
archaeologists are laboriously adding another great 
chapter to our knowledge of prehistoric man; to 
the mining regions far and near; to a hundred desti- 
nations within comfortable motor distance—and 
these roads are open the year round. The Border- 
land Route bears this distinction alone of all the 
proposed ocean-to-ocean highways. 
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t and Wharf at Los Indios, Isle of Pines 


The Only Deep Water Harbor oF 
On The Isle of Pines Is At Los 
Indios, Where Frost Never Penetrates 


Los Indios is the only seaport on the Isle of Pines 
where shippers can load produce on the ocean-going 
boats right at the town. — It has the on/y deep water 
harbor on the Island, enabling sea-going vessels to 
lock at the town. A tract of land at Los Indios offers you 
eater money-making possibilities than elsewhere on the 
le of Pines—the dock saves you the heavy expense of 
ilage and lightering. 
s Indios, Isle of Pines, offers big me 
s in citrus fruit and winter vegetable g 
ruit nets $1,000 and more per acre. Winter ve 














Q. Doyou recognize the 
necessity of having a 
firearm for home pro- 
tection? 


y-making oppor- 
wing. Grape- 
tables net $300 






to 8700 per acre. Three crops a year—every day is a growing day 
( ate the most equable and wonderful in the world. —Brac- 
ing rating sea-breezes. Called the land of 365 perfect June 




























































days y year. Outdoor bathing, fishing, motoring, ete., every . Yes. 

day in the year. There ts no Srost—frost has never penetrated 

to the and. This cuts out expense of smudging—enables you 

to leave fruit on trees until the market«is clear of Florida . Do you own a fire- 
and California fruit—that means 47g prices for your pro- 


jucts. A tract of land at Los Indios leads to health, arm for that purpose? 
wealth and happiness Ah American population 

Investigate this land of wonderful opportunity, 
where we will locate you on choice 10, 20 and 40 ¥ A. No. 
acre tracts under exceptionally reasonable 
terms of payments. Write for free literature 
today without fail. Q 


CANADA LAND & FRUIT CO. 
117 Wisconsin seo Milwaukee, Wis. 
ide 


. Why? 


- I would, if I knew 
that I could buy a 
gun that was posi- 
tively s 


Q. Stop right there, sir! 
You’re going to talk about 
safety and right here is the 
answer to the safety ques- 
tion—the Colt revolver. 
The Colt Positive Lock (see 
circle) consists of a bar of 
solid steel which stands 
between the face of the 
hammer and frame—the 
firing pin, therefore, cannot 
touch the cartridge until the 
trigger is purposely pulled. 
The Colt is the made safe 
revolver. There’s no reason 
now why you should be 
without a revolver for home 
protection. 
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47—— ALL VARIETIES = 
4 Fruit and Ornamental 


Make sure of getting what you want—by 
ordering your citrus and deciduous fruit and 
ornamental trees, plants, vines, etc., from this 
big reliable California nursery. Equipped to 
ysromptly handle all orders—no matter how 
re or small. We pack carefully to insure 
safe delivery and ship no goods that we would 
not be willing to plant ourselves. All stock 
guaranteed true to name and in first class con- 
dition. 
Write for Suggestions 

e have been established here for 30 years and 

know what is best adapted to every section and 
| locality on the Pacific Coast. We will be glad to 

tio 


M 


Don’t be stalled of f a Colt if you 
want the best gun—it costs you 
nomore. Write for Catalog 38 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO 
Hartford, Conn. 


Colt Revowvers 
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lvise with you free. Send us your list for quota- 





We Grow Everything That Grows 

Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Apricots, Oranges, 
Lemons, Almonds, Walnuts, Olives, Grapevines, 
Berries, Palms, Cypress, Evergreen Shrubs, Roses, 

x 

s 1913-1914 Illustrated Price Catalog—FREE d 

Geo. C. RoEpInG, Pres. & Mgr. 
FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 
Paid Up Capital $200,000 
Box 28 FRESNO, CALIF. 
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DEVELOPMENT NOTES 











What Two Million People Produce in a Single 
State 

At the very height of the gold craze in Cali- 
fornia in 1852, the total value of the gold mined 
amounted to $81,294,700, the high point in gold 
production in this state. That output has never 
been exceeded. The following year a decrease set 
in and for the past five years the gold output has 
varied but a few dollars in value from $20,000,000. 

Statistics grow slowly. We are always .a year 
behind in our figures. The 1912 statistics for the 
mineral output of California are just at hand. 
The State Mining Bureau finds that the total 
value of mineral products for 1912 was the greatest 
in the history of the state. The grand total foots 
up into a staggering amount, equal in dollars to 
the population of the United States, $91,472,385. 
Naturally, petroleum value is the high figure in 
the row. The crude petroleum output was $41,- 
868,344. Quite a neat sum to juggle with, isn’t it! 
The gold output totaled $19,713,478, a corporation 
lawyer’s retainer fee less than the previous year. 
Up in the mining districts the placer deposits are 
working night and day still washing the yellow 
grains from the sands. Trinity and other northern 
counties are as busy “gold diggings’ as ever. 
Modern dredges are sucking up the mineral laden 
sands and pumping forth waste, while the sack of 
the operator grows heavy. Since 1900 the output 
of petroieum in California has increased from a 
paltry four million barrels annually to ninety 
million barrels, enough when refined to keep every 
automobile in the country on a continuous grind 
for a quarter of a century. 

But while the mineral products have increased 
steadily they are as the lowliest laborer’s salary 
compared to the lump sum value of agricultural 
and horticultural products. When we add up the 
orchard products, vineyard products, garden prod- 
ucts, dairy and poultry products, grain, hay, 
farm animals and the other wealth making products 
from orchard and field we find a total of approxi- 
mately $450,000,000. Not a bad sum for the big 
family that calls California homeland, is it? 


Remarkable Increase in Rice Growing in 
California 

According to O. H. Miller, secretary of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Development Association, the rice 
yield in California for 1913 will be somewhere be- 
tween 130,000 and 150,000 sacks. This is by far the 
largest rice crop ever produced in California and is, 
indeed, remarkable when the fact is considered 
that rice culture is but five or six years old in this 
state. Practically all of the rice crop in California 


is grown in the Sacramento valley, chiefly in Sutter, 
Butte and Colusa counties. 


A small acreage in 


(Contjnued on page 222) 


Fresno county in the San Joaquin valley is also 
devoted to rice culture. The entire acreage in 
rice in 1913 was 6572, which is an increase of 5000 
acres over the previous year. 

The United States Department of Agricultur: 
conducts an experimental station a few miles from 
Biggs, California, where over 300 varieties of ric« 
may be seen growing under various conditions 
Here every problem that enters into the growing 
of rice will be thoroughly determined. A great 
number of varieties are being tested and by elim- 
inating those least suited to the conditions that 
prevail in the Sacramento valley a few varieties 
will eventually be selected that seem best fitted 
for conditions under which rice must be grown: 





Temporary Crimp in the Fresh Beef Shortage 

The casual reader would be led to believe that 
the production of livestock in the United States 
has practically reached a period of complete in- 
activity. 

At Lovelock, Nevada (few suspect that Nevada 
raises livestock), there are at this very time 400,000 
sheep and 30,000 cattle being fed for the market. 
And this great growing army of meat supply is 
being augmented daily. Sixty thousand tons of 
hay are stacked on the ranches in the vicinity of 
Lovelock for feeding the cattle through the winter. 
This hay came from the fertile acres irrigated by 
the waters from the Humboldt river. The Cali- 
fornia ranges, green now that the winter rains have 
set in, are once more being stocked, great ship- 
ments of cattle and sheep coming in from Arizona 
and Nevada. 


Putting Ministers in Touch with the Farmers’ 
, Life and Problems 

The first week in December was ‘“Minister’s 
Week” at the experimental farm of the University 
of California at Davis, California. Here ministers 
of the gospel gathered to study the problems and 
practices of farmers and acquaint themselves with 
modern scientific farming. The influence of a 
week’s close contact and earnest study doubtless 
left those clergymen fortunate enough to attend 
this meeting better equipped to preach the gospel 
of efficiency and of broader and better rural life. 
Free transportation was provided by the railroads, 
tuition was offered free by the University and tent 
accommodations and meals were provided free of 
all cost. The ministers listened to lectures on soils, 
irrigation, poultry raising, citrus culture, budding, 
grafting, pruning, stock, sanitation, fruit handling, 
fruit storage, control of plant diseases and the 
various matters pertaining to modern scientitic 
farming. 
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bulk direct to your garage. This is the 
convenient, economical way to buy your 
lubricating oil. 
Dealers Everywhere and at All 
Agencies of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Standard Oil for Motor Cars 


the oil that keeps your motor cool by means of its 
perfect lubricating qualities. ZEROLENE is put up 
in the flat shaped can—easy to handle. Also in 
barrels and half barrels, and where we maintain 
tank wagon service, we will deliver Zerolene in 


























The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 


Send to-day for a free sample copy 
of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, the 
































Many thousands of fatal colds are 
caused by uneven temperature in the 
ho) pe Your health is of more importance 
to you than anything else. Protect your- 









finest boys’ publication in the world. ait against serious illness by having a 
5 ee, 
Cry = 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 549 Main St., Smethport, Pa. | | 7 YCOS Cabinet Thermometer 
sea ee You can easily read a ‘‘TYCOS"’ from any place in a room 
and see whether or not the temperature is right. 

Our ‘‘TYCOS"’ Standard Grade No, 5110, 10 inch, at $2.50 
has special piano finish mahogany back. Black oxidized 
brass bevel edged scale. Silve sited figures and gradua- 

At Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It hm tions. Bronze screw clasps and guards. Magnifying mer- 
how to learn to bmn oe Ly Violin, Mandolin, cury, seasoned tube 
-Guitar, Banjo, or a dvanced pupils. Go to your dealer first. If he does not have this thermom- 
AMERICAN Lak eter or will not order it for you, send us his name and 
antes SCHOOL oF MUSIC. eside Bidg.,Chicago address with $2.5 50 an: i we w ill send you one. When order- 
ing give the number ‘'5110.’ 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
| 206 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
The McConway & Torley Co. || en eee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. i 








Sore MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
PaciFic Coast REPRESENTATIVES 


es & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 


peTen Days’ Free Trial 









STILLWELL 
CALIFORNIA 














allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone inthe U.S. and prepay the freight. It 
you are not satisfied with the es oe using it ten 
ys, ship it back PR don’t pay ac 
FAcr ony PRICES Do ae aie 1 bicycle ora 
pair of tires from azyone 
at any price RY. you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
fm of high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our s- 
Vito WLY COS and STS 3° new special offers. 





a cent to write a postal and ‘LITTLE BUNGAL 


everything = be sent you 

FREE by return 0S TS: will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do Not Wait; write it Now ! 

j TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps. 

# parts, repairs and sundries of all kinds at Aa// usuad prices. 


MEAD CYCLE co. Dept- H-216, CHICAGO 









BUNGALOW 


ide 


50 ideal homes, $1600 to $6000 — Price 50¢ 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS 
50 i inexpensive oree! com to $2000 Price 50c 


28 perfect little Coos “3300 to $1400 Price 25c 
Photos, floor plans, descriptions of 128 ideal homes. 
SPECIAL —ALL 3 BOOKS SENT POSTPAID FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

. STILLWELL & CO, Desicners 
4176 HENNE BLDG., Los ANGELES 


SCIENTIFICALLY PLANNED 






Homes 






ARTISTIC, COMFORTABLE 
FOR ANY CLIMATE 










SOLVE THE HIGH-COST- 
OF-BUILDING AND 
SERVANT PROBLEMS 
“REPRESENTATIVE 
CALIFORNIAHOMES" 
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BOND 
PLE FINISH 
_—_— 


The New 
10c Writing Tablet 
Made of a Standard 


Water-marked Paper 


WRITING TABLET 


The Quality Paper Used by Millions 


Large buyers of stationery, like Wanamaker’s, 
United Cigar Stores and the big railroads, 
have long used Hammermill Bond because of 
its strength and fine writing surface. Now 
you can get it ina convenient Writing Tablet. 


One of the six popular sizes of Hammermill 
Bond Tablets will meet your needs. The 
three finishes—Ripple, Linen and Vellum— 
offer all that the most expensive paper could 
give in this respect. The choice is yours of 
either ruled or unruled, with envelopes to 
match the size and finish you prefer. 


In getting writing tablets of such quality, you 
adda fine appearance to your correspondence. 
You can get Hammermill Bond Tablets 
wherever you buy your stationery 
Manufactured exclusively by 


Western Tablet Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Refer all inquiries regarding writing tablets to above 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 
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Where Californians Go For Their Snowballs 

How’s that? Doesn’t it ever snow in California! 

Let Truckee answer the question. Truckee is 
known to every tourist who has visited Lake 
Tahoe, or crossed the Nevada line into California 
from Reno. ‘Truckee is going onto the map “for 
keeps,” for the enterprising business men of the 
city have determined to rob Montreal of her winter 
glory. A “Fiesta of Snows” is planned, with an ice 
palace to cost $10,000. There will be tobogganing, 
turkey shooting, bob-sledding, sleigh rides to his- 
toric Donner Lake and to Lake Tahoe, snowball 
battles and all the other genuine winter sports. 

At about the same time Pasadena will be cele- 
brating her Tournament of Roses. All of which 
once more calls attention to the infinite variety 
of pleasures offered by California. 


Oregon Makes Big Hit With the “Show-me’s” 
at Chicago 


Those who attended the big Land Show in Chi- 
cago last month realized that Oregon was there. 
The Oregon exhibit, in charge of C. C. Chapman, 
secretary of the Oregon Development League, 
proved one of the greatest drawing cards at the 
show, and a worthy rival of the exhibits from the 
far more highly developed states in the Middle 
West and East. Because of its variety, quality 
and effectiveness of staging the exhibit caught the 
eye of thousands of visitors and the manager and 
his assistants found themselves swamped with 
inquiries concerning Pacific Coast opportunities 
and conditions. There are a great many “Mis- 
sourians”’ to whom the real products of orchard and 
field appeal far more than printed literature. But 
the wonders of the West have scarcely as yet been 
touched. The missionary work of the present 
decade will bear fruit in the not far distant future 
in increased population, increased farming activi- 
ties, increased wealth in the products of the field 
and orchard. The West is not a producer of freak 
fruits, freak vegetables and freak land boomers. 
It is a land of stable wealth, staple products and 
earnest tireless workers. 


Reducing Forest Fire Loss to a Minimum 


The summer season of 1913 shows fruition ef the 
constant campaign against forest fires. A remark- 
able record was made in the timbered areas of the 
Northwest, good authority estimating the total 
loss from forest fires at 3,000,000 feet, or less than 
$s000. Contrast this loss with that of ro11, the 
previous low record year when 26,000,000 feet 
of merchantable timber fell prey to devastating 
flames. Active coéperation on the part of the 
railroads, loggers, campers and landowners with 
the Government rangers is responsible for reducing 
the loss to an almost insignificant minimum. 
Small blazes were quickly located and extinguished. 
So serious was the loss three or four years ago that 
the government was importuned to quarter troops 
in the great timber areas solely for the protection 
of the timber growth. 
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© hth Efficiency 
The great secretof business and social success 
is theability toremember. I can make your 
mind an infallible classified index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, facts, fi 
ures, names, faces, arguments. I will! enable 
you toconcentrate, develop self control, over- 
come self-consciousness, bashfulness, think 
onyour feet and intelligent!y address an audi- 
ence without notes. My methodis easy, clear, 
simple,infallible. Itisnotatheory, but scien- 
tific and practical, endorsed by such notables 
as Elbe: bert Hubbard, Prof. Swing, ete. It is the 
result of 20 years experience in developing 
memories—over 50,000 students. I want to 
rove all I claim, so write today for copy of my 
be »0k *‘How To Remember’’ FREE an learn 
Dickson, how to obtain FREE copy of my book ‘ w To 
Principal Speak in Public 


Dickson School of of Memory, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


Los Angeles College of Osteopathy 


More 


Prof. 
Henry 











Largest Medical College in western half of United States. 


students than other ten Coast Medica! Colleges. Only profe s- 
sion not overcrowded. — California Course conforms to Cali- 
fornia requirements for either Druglessor Unlimited Physicians 
Certificate. Write NOW for Illustrated Souvenir. 


DR. A. B. SHAW, Secretary 


321 S. Hill Street Los Angeles 





With a Western Sc “hah chartered by 
the State of California. Tvn years 
of success; thousands of students en- 
rol'ed, High grade instruction in Bank- 
ing, Bookkee ping, English, AT Stenography, Civil Ser- 
vice, Modern languages, Normal, Kindergarten, En- 


gineering 
day for FREE 50 page catalog. 


Law and College preparatory studies. Write to- 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
U pS rwood Building, 525 Market Street 


San Francisco, Cal. H 0 Mi E 


Ww Y. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Stupy drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every ee. of 
the world, Turn your Talent into mone’ Our 
Students are filiing high salaried positions. 4 years 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
18 Coursesin Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
‘Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Cultuce. 
Thoroughly Equipped Residence School 
Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART,766 Applied Art Bldg. Battle Creek,Mich, 

















"ART 
Boot! 


iS FREE TO YOu 




















ANDERSON ACADEMY 


situated in a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well 
equipped. Has large swimming ae and excellent playgrounds. 
Fully accredited by Eastern and Calif —_— universities. Its aim 
hasalways been ‘quality, not quantity.”” Catal ogue on application to 
the P rincipal, WittiaMm WALKER ANDERSON, oN, Irvington, Calif California. 








Mount Tamalpais | Military J Academy 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Fully accredited. U.S. Army Officer. Cavalry and Mounted Artillery. 
Open-air Gym. err x Pool, Twenty-fourth year began Aug. 14, 1913. 
epted for Summer Vacation, 
AR’ THUR. Cc ROSBY, 1 A. M., 1 DD., Head Master 


=e DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 

Now we WILL NOT give you any GRAND PRIZE 
or a lot of FREE STUFF if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you RICH IN A WEEK. 

















But if you are anxious to develop your talert 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6c in stamps 


for PORTFOLIO of cartoons and SAMPLE LESSON 
PLATE, and let us explain. 

THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning 
820 Leader Bldg., -AND, O. 





WANTED—YOUNG MEN| 


Between the ages of 16 and 40 to become practical mechan- 
ical draftsmen, designers and engineers. ‘To such we have 
positions open that pay from $75 to $200 per month. This 
fieldis not overcrowded; be first in the field. Instructions by 
aman now chief engineer of one of the largest factories in 
the United States. cools nts, including outfit, will be 
furnished free. Address, P. O. Box 302, Waterloo, Iowa 























to Hunters and Trappers 
Fine Taxidermy Book Now Free! 48p. 
with hundreds of photos of mounte 


ies. wh your homeand d den. Great value tosportsmen, 


Learnto Staff Birds ti finemake tis 


tan furs, make rugs 
and robes. Quickly learned by 


n and_boys. its from 
spare time. Intensely _intere sting. INVESTIGATE Writs Today_ 
Free Book. Only a few free—so rush. 


Northwestern School of Taxiderm 











F COLLEGE- CLUB & FRAT. PINS 

alalogueinColor Free. EVERY PIN 
Chas.K. Grouse Co.MF iePoeatee 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS, Box K5 





"The University of Chicago 


HOME, crort-ctterstoo instruc 
STUDY 


tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
formation address 
22nd Year 


U. of C.(Div. Ki Chicago, Ill. 














Extension Courses 
Syllabi, Lectures and Examinations for Those 
Unable to Attend University. 

Students of preparation and maturity may earn the 

regular degrees, or may finish in residence. 








HARPER UNIVERSITY, Billings, Montana 

















To Be a Traveling Sennen 


by mail in eight weeks and our Free Employment Bureau 
will assist you to secure a position where you will have an 
opportunity to earn big pay while you are Jearning. No 


former experience required. Salesmen earn $1000 
to $5000 a yearand expenses. Write today for large 
list of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our students 
who are now earning $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. 

Dept. 32, National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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An Oregon County “Hires” a Millionaire 
Roadmaster 


If there were more John B. Yeons in this country 
there would be less useless expenditure of public 
funds. That is if Mr. Yeon stays with his job in 
Multnomah county, Oregon. 

Mr. Yeon has been “hired” by the County Com- 
missioners of Multnomah county to superintend 
the expenditure of the entire county road fund for 
the ensuing year—and the salary is to be ‘‘what the 
little boy shot at.” Were this proposition accepted 
by a man whose sole desire was to escape ennui, the 
engagement of a millionaire as road superintendent 
would attract little more than passing attention. 
But Mr. Yeon is one of Oregon’s busiest financiers, 
capitalists, and business men. He owns the Yeon 
block, Portland’s show skyscraper, controls vast 
timber holdings, and has multifarious real estate 
investments. 

It all came about because of his interest in good 
roads. The County Commissioners had determined 
to levy only seven-tenths of one mill for road work. 
Mr. Yeon and others who have the upbuilding of 
Oregon at heart considered this a wretchedly inad- 
equate levy for the demands. The commissioners 
were obdurate, fearing public disapproval of a 
greater levy. Business men got together. It was 
finally agreed that a two-cent levy would be made 
should a competent road superintendent be selected 
to supervise the expenditure. In a moment of en- 
thusiasm Mr. Yeon stated that he would like the 
job. And so it came about that a millionaire prom- 
ised to give up his business for a whole year, don 
jumpers and overalls and personally assume absolute 
authority over all road work—both construction and 
repair. He will be required to account for the ex- 
penditure of approximately $900,000. 

Mr. Yeon landed in Oregon less than thirty years 
ago with $20 as his sole capital. Energy and busi- 
ness sagacity have-placed him in that particular 
class which feels most heavily the hand of the income 
tax collector. 

When that altruistic moment arrives wherein our 
successful men of affairs agree to give gratuitously 
and unstintingly of their time to the public’s busi- 
ness, then will the millennium of civic affairs have 
been reached. And what particular branch of the 
public’s business could have greater attraction than 
the building of permanent highways! 


“The Hare Brained Five Per Cent” 

The phrase is not our own. It comes from an 
editorial in Motor Field applied to the percentage of 
reckless dare-devils whose speeding proclivities and 
misdeeds cast the opprobrium of public disfavor 
upon the ninety-five per cent of law-abiding motor- 
ists as well as upon themselves. The percentage 
may be small, doubtless it is, but the real issue is 
the old old story of the many suffering for the sins 


of the few. Every automobile manufacturer should 
arise as readily to the assistance of municipal 
authorities in the framing of adequate ordinances 
governing traffic as they have arisen to other laud- 
able if not more necessary public enterprises. The 
list of fatalities is shockingly great and while in a 
minority of instances the blame may be properly 
placed upon the carelessness of the pedestrian, the 
fact remains that far too many deaths are due to 
rank carelessness on the part of drivers. This is 
not, of course, the fault nor can any connection be 
traced to the manufacturer. That would of itself 
be pusillanimous in thought. But it would be 
.itorious at most on the part of the automobile 
manufacturers and dealers to assist in every way 
possible in the campaign for the safety of both 
motorist and pedestrian. 


~~ 


Linking the Inland Empire with Western Oregon 

For a long time the residents of the Columbia 
River country have claimed that the Columbia 
River trip had the famous Hudson River scenery 
beaten to a frazzle. There are few magnificent 
country homes, overlooking the mighty Columbia, 
it is true, but these will come later. In ruggedness 
of scenery, fantastic rock formations, towering 
snow-capped mountains, quaint fishing villages, and 
natural beauty the Columbia Gorge surely surpasses 
its faraway rival for tourist favor. 

The beauty and picturesqueness of this delightful 
trip has up until now remained for travelers by boat 
or rail. No passable wagon roads followed the 
winding reaches of the great northwestern water 
trail. But the magnificent dream of automobilists 
that some day a car might negotiate the entire dis- 
tance from The Dalles to the beach at the Colum- 
bia’s mouth is fast approaching actuality. For pleas- 
ure alone the great highway could never have been 
built. Its primary uses are commercial and in- 
dustrial. Community enterprise accounts for its 
ultimate success. Once completed the Great 
Columbia Highway will link the Inland Empire 
with Western Oregon. 


New Era Dawning for Beautiful Trinity County 
Four-fifths of the area of Trinity county, Cali- 
fornia, is comprised within the limits of the Trinity 


National Forest. That the Government is intent 
on doing its share to open up this rich treasure 
house is evidenced by the fact that, B. H. Burrell, 
engineer in charge, it has recently completed the 
survey of a road thirty-five miles in length which 
will afford a new connection between Trinity and 
Humboldt counties. Work on this road, which will 
be built with a maximum grade of six per cent, will 
begin in early spring. Its completion will mark a 
new era for Trinity, greatly simplifying its problems 
of transportation, and at the same time opening up 
a tourist and resort section of marvelous beauty. 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Three Types of Control — 
Front, Rear, Selective Dual 


Select the position from 
which you desire to drive, 
according to the number of 

assengers. Controls and 

rakes are automatically in- 
terlocked by merely turning 
front seat to natural posi- 
tion required by driving 
conditions. 






/ Every Rauch & Lang 
Electric Car 


presents a quiet richness 
of design and finish that 
outrivals that of any 
monarch’s conveyance, 
Y whether the exquisite 
\ Sedan Chair of a Marie 

















Antoinette or the im- 
posing state coaches of 
present-day rulers. 


\ L E A DERSHIP 
To hold for 60 years the recognized supremacy in all vehicle construction— 
N To initiate new standards in engineering, design, mechanical perfection, 
and luxury of appointment in each successive era— 
To possess the ability to combine these in master-productions that embody 
the geniug of the artist and the skill of the finished craftsman— 
N This is efficiency; this is true leadership—the factors that make the Rauch 
& Lang Electric Society's Chosen Car. 
The latest Rauch & Lang introduces the famous Straight Type, Top- 
Mounted Worm Drive, guaranteeing reliability, maximum power efficiency with 


minimum cost of upkeep—a car of wonderful silence. No adjustments required. 
Rauch & Lang agents in all large cities will gladly demonstrate. 















Seating, Controlling, Braking and Top-Mounted Worm-Drive features are exclusive 
with Rauch & Lang cars, and, as well as the design of the car and other details of 
construction, are fully covered by United States patents pending and granted. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY, 2219 W. 25TH STREET leyeland 


BRANCHES: New York, 1800 Broadway; Minneapolis, 1207 
Harmon Place; Kansas City, 3501 Main Street 







Turkish Room Grand Central 
Waldorf - Astoria Palace Show 
Rauch & Lang cars And also exhibit in 
will be exhibited in theElectricVehicle 


Section at the 
Grand Central 
Palace during the 
Show. 


the Turkish Room 
of the Waildorf-As- 
toria Hotel during 
the Grand Central 


Palace Show. 


EQUIPAGES OF QUEENS 
SERIES TWO — NUMBER FOUR 
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OVERMAN c 





Patented October 7, 1913 


Boston: Standard Tire & Rubber Co. 
Washington: Jones-Kessler Rubber Tire Co. 
Phila.: Standard Rubber Tire Co. 


Fits any Standard QD 
and Clincher Rim 


Pneumatic 
ushion-Tread 


Guaranteed 
5000 Miles 


Non-competitive in quality, construction and service. Quality 
will not be sacrificed to reduce production costs. Our extra 
thickness of cushion tread is made of a high percentage of 
pure Upriver Fine Para Rubber and the finest grade of 
selected Sea Island Cotton. The remarkable dependability of 
the Overman Tire is strictly backed by our 5000 mile guaran- 
tee. Retains non-skidding qualities throughout life of tire. 


TIRES 


Absolutely 
Non-Skid 


OVERMAN TIRE COMPANY, 250 W. 54th St., New York 


Distributors 
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Road Builders Must Look Far Into Future 


Providing for a minimum of upkeep cost is the 
big problem for the county that is investing thou- 
sands in good roads. The taxpayer seldom resents 
paying out money for permanent improvements but 
he willingly and joyfully puts a clamp on further 
expenditures if the money already spent proves 
futile. Various kinds of roads are being built. One 
man claims that oiled macadam is best. Another 
is loud in his praise of asphalt. The real test comes 
in permanency under severest conditions. 

It is proposed to make the Lincoln Highway the 
most perfect enduring highway that money will 
buy, or that labor can build. The promoters are 
looking everywhere for the road that has stood the 
real test. Wayne county, Michigan, seems just now 
to have hit upon the real thing. For instance, a 
stretch of 292 miles of road has cost but sixteen 
dollars a mile per annum for upkeep—which includes 
weed cutting alongside the roadbed, cleaning, re- 
pairing, etc——and the highway upon which this 
record was established is built of concrete. Con- 
sider this insignificant sum in comparison with the 
cost of upkeep of the splendidly built European 
roads. England annually expends as high as $389 
a mile per annum for her principal thoroughfares; 
France pays $346; Italy from $183 to $274; while 
the cost in Spain averages $274. 

Washington and Oregon must build better than 
California. Shasta county, California, must build 
better than Orange county, California—that is for 
permanency. 

Economy in the initial expense may mean the 
veriest penny-wise pound-foolish policy. 


Where the Big Business Battleground Awaits 

“West of the Mississippi” is conceded the battle- 
ground for future business by the automobile manu- 
facturers of the United States. The territory is 
greater to begin with, than that east of the great 
river, and the automobile is a greater necessity in 
the western two-thirds of the nation. 

The territory beyond the Rockies has long since 
proved a “shock absorber” for the manufacturer 
and dealer. Records of sales are so unstable that 
they are announced with some trepidation lest a 
rival surpass it nonchalantly. 

The automobile is the West’s chosen mode of 
locomotion. It is as necessary out here as was a 
pink-eyed cayuse to the early cow-puncher and 
gunman. We want speed; and with speed comfort. 

The Cole Motor Car Company, of Indianapolis, 
claims the latest “record.”’ Realizing the necessity 
for a car built right for the peculiar demands oi a 
country so diversified in climate, altitudes and the 
more than ordinary demands made upon it, they 
determined upon a “test trip” that would positively 
locate every shortcoming of the modern car. Charles 
S. Crawford, chief engineer of the Cole company, 
made the trip, a three months record of wanderings 
heretofore unequalled, the path leading through 
fifteen states and into British Columbia. ‘The 
machine recorded 8800 miles of the most gruelling 
and rigid tests to which a car has ever been subject ed. 
And this expensive tour was made because a wide- 
awake manufacturer was convinced of the wealth 
of business in sight in the “natural pasture” of the 
automobile. 
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Does the Maker Know | Winwron srx. 


What He is Doing? 


S he making six-cylinder cars because he 
knows how, or only because the demand 
created by another maker’s six has forced 


him to it? 


Is he selling his car on the strength of its 
equipment, or on the proved merit of the 


car itself> 


Success or Experiment? 


Is he equipping an intricate and doubt- 
ful self-starter that may cause you a lot of 
trouble, or is he using one that has years 
of success to its credit? 


Does he flop about from one type of 
car, one size, one price, to another as fast 
as the seasons change, or has he shown, 
by consistently producing some one stand- 
ard car, that he has an established policy 
and a successful product? 


Is He Here To Stay? 


Is his credit good, enabling him to com- 
mand the best materials and the best 
equipment on the market, or must he buy 
only where sellers are willing to take a 
risk on him? 

Is his financial standing sound, so that 
you may rely upon his guarantee and his 
promise of service, or is he likely to be out 
of business within a month after you buy 
his car? 





Long stroke motor, left drive, center 
control, electric lights, self-starter, fin- 
est mohair top, easily handled curtains, 
rain-vision glass front, best Warner 
speedometer, Waltham eight-day clock, 
Klaxon electric horn, rear tire carriers, 
four-cylinder tire pump, demountable 
rims, full set of tools, German silver radia- 


3 l ickel fin- 
LoD Help caterel $3250 











Every Buyer Ought to Know 


These are fair, square, necessary ques- 
tions. Every car buyer, who seeks the best 
car he can afford to buy, ought to get the 
right answers to these questions before he 
spends his money. 


Don’t trust to mere reputation or seem- 
ing success. Remember that the past year 
has seen the failure of more than 25 
makers who had reputations. 


You Need This Book 


No car buyer wants to buy a loser. 
Avoid it by getting the facts. Our book- 
let on present conditions in the automobile 
industry will help you to know something 
about the situation. Ask for Book No. 
24. We'll send catalog also. 


The Winton Motor Car Co. 


110 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 
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Now a Light-Weight Six 


Lighter than equal-powered Fours—Lower operative cost—With a streamline 
body of the most distinguished type—And sold for $1,750—Opening the way 
for legions to own Sixes. 


OW comes the best news that was 
ever announced by Hudson en- 
gineers. 


A high-grade Six, with all the latest 
equipment, brought down to $1,750. 


A six-passenger Six which weighs 
2,950 pounds—500 pounds less than 
the Hudson “37,” which was a five- 
passenger Four. 


A Six which is larger, both in power 
and capacity, than the Hudson “37.” 
Yet the operative cost is demonstrably 
less. 


Think what that means. A Six 
which undersells a Four, which under- 
weighs a Four, which costs less than 
Fours to operate; size, class and power 
considered. 


In all our comparisons, no equal- 
powered car—neither a Four nor a Six 
—has shown anywhere near so low a 
fuel consumption. 


HUDSON Six-40—$1,750 


(F. O. B. Detroit) 


Wheelbase, 123 inches. 
Seats from 4 to 7. 


Gasoline tank in cowl dash, Two 
all instruments and gauges 
within reach of driver. 


And, with all this, a beautiful car— 
a streamline body—the very latest 
equipment. Up to six months ago, no 
car at any price offered so many attrac- 


tions. 


In this new Six-40, with its matchless 
economy, Howard E. Coffin has solved 
the last question on Sixes. 


There were only three points which 
deterred men from Sixes—weight, price 
and operative cost. 


Here now is a weight which marks a 
new record for cars of this size and 
power. Here is a price below compar- 
able cars, either Fours or Sixes. And 
here is operative cost which fairly com- 


pares with even four-cylinder “Thirties.” 


This brings to the Six, with all its 


disappearing tonneau 


seats — attached — which 


unquestioned superiorities, the only 
three advantages it lacked. 


This car will extend the reign of 
Sixes over an enormous new section of 
Motordom. 


In the high-priced field Sixes long 
have held sway. Last year—with the 
advent of the Hudson Six-54—Sixes 
captured the field down to $2,450. 


Now comes a Six for men who wish 
to pay $2,000 or under for a quality car. 
Men who want light weight, modest size 
and power. Men who want low up- 
keep and low operative cost. And who 
wish to minimize depreciation. 


Every year, tens of thousands of men 
buy cars of this class. And Sixes here- 
tofore have been barred to them. 


Speedometer sunk in cowl 
apron, driven by noiseless 


Weight, 2,950 Ibs. 


Cylinders, 3'4-in. bore, 5-in. 
stroke. 

Tires 34 in.x 4in. Demount- 
able rims with extra rim. 
Will equip with wire 
wheels, with extra wheel, 
for $75 extra. 


Left-side drive. 
Delco patented system of 


electric lighting and start- 
ing. 


Extra tires carried on dash- 
board, ahead of the front 


oor. 


Entrance to front seat from 
either side. 


“One-Man” top of genuine 
Pantasote. A girl can 
easily raise and lower the 
top without stepping out of 
the car. 

Quick - adjustable side - cur - 
tains, enveloped in the top. 
Passengers can adjust them 
in a moment from their 
seats. 





fold into back of the front 
seat. 

All instruments and gauges 
within reach of the driver. 

11-in. electric parabolic head- 
lights with special dimming 
attachment. 

Electric tail light, dash light 
and portable inspection 
light. 

Integral windshield, rain- 
vision and _ ventilating, 
which will fold flat over 
dash. 


concealed gears within the 
wheel spindle. 


Electric horn. 
License carriers. 
Tire or wheel holders 
Hand-buffed leather 


stering. 
Trunk rack. 
All tools complete. 


Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit. 


—_ 
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A Quality Six at $1750 


No longer need Sixes be considered too costly. 


This Hudson Six-40 sur- 


passcs in richness of finish and mechanical detail any four of similar size 


or price. 


achievement of Howard E. Coffin 
and his able engineers. 

It marks a new era in Sixes. And in 
just the same way as Mr. Coffin, years 

ago, marked a new era in Fours. 

It was he who built the first high- 
grade Four to sell under $3, 

Later he built the first ileus 
Four to sell under $2,000. That car— 
at $1,500—marked the end of two 
cylinders. 

Four years after he built the Hudson 

Six-54—the first : Six to sell 
under $3,000. now he offers the 
op Tiodsomsrade Six to be sold under 
$2,0( 
f i. this is the climax of many steps 
toward lower price and lower upkeep 
cost. It brings the best in type and 
class within the reach of the many. 


bi Hudson Six-40 is the latest 


How He Did It 


Mr. Coffin, in part, has followed the 
latest European practice. 

He has accomplished a a age with- 
out sacrificing strengt’.. He has ended 
vibration at any speed. 

The smooth-running Six has always 
cut down upkeep. It has lessened de- 
preciation. Its continuous power has 
minimized tire cost. 

Now comes a saving in weight and a 
saving in fuel, to give to the Six an 
unquestioned economy. 

Even in Europe, where fuel economy 
is the paramount question, this new- 
type Six is this year acclaimed as the 
coming type of car. 


New Ideals in Beauty 


To all this we have added a beautiful 
car, with the same streamline body as 
the aga Six-54. 

We have done away with that awk- 
ward, inartistic angle at the dash. 

The Six-40 is better finished and 
better equipped than any previous 
Hudson, save our new Six-54. 

Note the specifications, the entirely- 
new features. The ‘“One-Man” top, 
the quick-adjustable side curtains. 

he disappearing tonneau seats. 

Note the new weight distribution. 

he gasoline tank is in the dash. Extra 
tires are carried ahead of the front door. 

All these things typify accepted 
world-stz andards, carried out to their 
final perfection. 








Also the New HUDSON Six-54 


The Hudson Six-54 is a seven- 
passenger car with 135-inch 
wheelbase—with tires 36 x 414 

The Six-54 is quite similar to 
the Six-40. It is for men who 
want a more powerful car. 

Last year, the Hudson Six-54 
was the most popular Six on the 
market. It proved that the 
utmost in a Six could be sold at 
a modest price. 

This year there are many im- 
provements, including this 
streamline body. Yet the 
price is reduced to $2,250. 

Thus we meet every idea in 
a Six. The Hudson Six-40 for 
the man who wants lightness, 
economy, and modest size and 
power. The Hudson Six-54 for 
the man who wants more of 
size and room and power. We 
consider them, by long odds, 
the handsomest cars of the year. 








Go Ride in It 


We ask you to go ride in this car. 
Our local dealer will take you. 


Note the smoothness of continuous 
power and overlapping strokes. Note 
the flexibility, the quick acceleration. 
Note the total lack of vibration. Note 
how slowly you can go, how quickly 
pick up, and what grades you can climb 
without changing from high gear. 


Then think that this car costs less, 
weighs less, uses less fuel and costs less 
for upkeep than many a car which lacks 
these advantages. 


No man or woman can ride in this car 
without wanting to own a Six. 


Hudson dealers everywhere now 
have this Six-40 on show. 





The Cabriolet—a New-Type Roadster on the Six-40 Chassis. 
A sheltered car for winter or summer—completely enclosed. 
Better than a coupe because the top can be quickly put down, thus becoming 


an open cone. 


vleaas $1950 





A Standard Roadster of the most attractive type. Price $1750 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7748 pees: sian Detroit, Mich. 
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A Really High Grade Car At A Moderate Price 





People have waited for the moderate priced car of quality—the car with power, economy, 
distinctive beauty and above all comfort—Jeffery has built it. There are plenty of cheap 
cars, four or five hundred will buy one, but quality has to be sacrificed, and also looks and 
comfort. You can spend more, and get more service, a little more power and comfort; but 
a perfect car has always meant so much more money that the day of the moderate priced car 
which was as good as the highest priced car seemed far off—that day has come! 


The Highest Grade Car In All tts Elements At 
$1550 


Consider what this means—a light, powerful, comfortable car, good for the hardest 
service; a car built of the highest grade materials, the product of the best American and 
European experience; a car embodying the beauty of lines which heretofore have never 
been found in any but cars of the highest price. Here gre a dozen features of the Jeffery 
Four— 


High speed mono-bloc motor. 
U.S. L. Starting and Lighting System. 
Imported annular ball bearings. 





Spicer Universal Joints. 

Combination force feed and splash oiling system. 
Full floating type rear axle. 

Body designed by Rothschild. 

Daimler universal between clutch and transmission. 
Vanadium steel springs, front axle and driving shaft. 





Left drive and center control. 
Pressure feed tank in rear. 
Bosch Duplex Ignition. 


The equipment is complete, including a high grade 
top, adjustable rain vision wind shield, high grade 
Stewart-Warner speedometer, electric lighted, robe 
rail, adjustable foot rest and illuminated dash, as well 








Jeffery Dash and Control as full equipment of lamps and tools. 
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How We Do It 





Forty years of manufacturing experience and assets of five and one half 
million dollars are the two greatest reasons, 


Large capital has given us the ability to carry out the manufacturing and 
selling policy of the greatest efficiency; to experiment and investigate in 
engineering practice and design here and abroad, to buy materials in quan- 
tity and at the lowest market, to hire the most skilled workmen and main- 
tain the most modern and efficient plants and equipment. 


Today this has enabled us to take the most important step in automobile 
manufacture,—to produce the Jeffery Four at $1550. 


The Jeffery offers the maximum in quality of materials, power in perfect 
accord with weight, service, beauty and comfort. 


The Jeffery Six is a duplicate of the wonderful Jeffery Four, except for size. 
This car sells at $2250 and is built for those who insist on driving a Jeffery 
car but prefer a six. It is just as wonderful as the four; just as perfect. 


There is no better six built. 


Write For A Jeffery Circle 





Jeffery Four $1550 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 
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, Mellins Food Babies 


VA | The crowning evidence of merit in a baby 

.. food must be the babies themselves. Babies 
fed the Mellin’s Food way have active bodies, 
| sound teeth and firm flesh. They bring com- 
\\| fort to their homes. 
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feb | Get a bottle of Mellin’s Food today and vis 
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Hawaiian 
Pineapple 


empting slices of luscious 
pineapple — grown, 
sliced and packed on 
Libby’s plantations ‘in 
Hawaii. 
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On Coffee 


About 15 centuries ago an Arab herder 
of goats driving the flock through some new 
country was alarmed at the antics of the ani- 
mals and thought they were “possessed of the 
devil.” 


Each day the same thing occurred after 
the goats had eaten of a certain kind of berry. 
The goatherder thought he would eat a few to 
try the effect. 


That was the discovery of coffee. 


Arabs learned to brown the berries and 
boil them, drinking the liquor, which was then 
and now recognized to have a direct action on 
the heart, and of course the reaction and de- 
pression later on. 


Coffee sets up a partial congestion of the liver; dulls the brain; wrecks the nerves, and interferes 
with digestion. 


Anyone can easily prove whether it be coffee that causes the periodical headaches, sick stomach, 
bowel troubles, weak heart, kidney complaint, weak eyes, neuralgia, rheumatism or nervous prostration. 


Simply leave it off entirely for ten days and have a rich, piping hot cup of Postum. 


If you find, in a day or two, that you are getting better, that’s your cue, follow it straight back to 
health, comfort and the power to do things. 


Postum now comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum — must be well boiled. 


Instant Postum is a soluble powder. A spoonful dissolves in a cup of hot water, and with 
sugar and cream makes a delicious beverage instantly. 


“‘ There’s a Reason’”’ for POSTUM 
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